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1727 Preface to Third Edition 


PALMER'S Grammar of Spoken English was first published in 1924, 
and was dedicated to the author’s friend, Thomas Beach, with 
acknowledgement of the advice and encouragement he had given. 

After several reprints had appeared the author, with the help 
of F. G. Blandford, who had already collaborated with Palmer 
in other works intended to facilitate the study of English as a 
second language, produced a slightly revised edition, which appeared 
in 1939. In the preface to this second edition the revisers thanked 
those who had sent comments on the book, mentioning in particular 
Lilias Armstrong, G. Noél-Armfield, Dr. Sanki Ichikawa and 
Dr. James Welton. Special mention was made of the sympathy 
and stimulus derived from “‘D. J.”’, and the revisers, declaring that 
the book owed its inception to Professor Daniel Jones, recorded 
their gratitude for his inspiration and encouragement. 

It is generally acknowledged that Palmer’s Grammar of Spoken 
English is a very important pioneer work which has had a decisive 
influence not only on the presentation of English grammar to foreign 
students but also on the course of further research work in this 
field. Many of the ideas put forward by Palmer have met with 
widespread acceptance and at the same time further advances have 
been made. This has had the inevitable effect of making Palmer’s 
grammar begin to “‘date,”’ and I felt, therefore, that a fairly full 
revision of the work would be justified—firstly in order to carry 
the author’s ideas to their logical conclusion and secondly, by 
incorporating some of the latest advances and adding a few ideas 
of my own, to preserve the pioneer spirit of the original work. In 
consequence, most of the book has been rewritten on the lines 
described below. 

The detailed Table of Contents has been replaced by a skeleton 
table supplemented by an alphabetical index at the end of the 
book. The system of numbered paragraphs has been retained, but 
the paragraphs have been increased in length and the number of 
examples given has in many cases been increased. All examples 
are now transcribed in bold type, which avoids the need for frequent 
use of square brackets. 

The phonetic transcription used in previous editions (often known 
as the E.P.D. system) has been replaced by the Simplified System 
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used by an increasing number of phoneticians in books intended 
for the teaching of English to foreign students. This system, which 
was recommended to me personally by the late Professor Daniel 
Jones, uses fewer unfamiliar symbols and thus makes it easier for 
the uninitiated to read the examples. Alternative pronunciations 
have not been given; where these exist the one shown is that which 
I consider most likely to be used by educated people in fluent speech. 

Intonation is shown by means of a system which was favourably 
commented upon by Harold Palmer, though he did not live long 
enough to experiment with it. This is the Tonetic Stress-mark 
System which I developed for use in my own works on English 
stress and intonation. This system, which requires a minimum 
expenditure of time and space, makes it possible to give an easily 
readable outline of recommended intonations for all the examples 
throughout the book. It must, of course, be understood that in 
many cases alternative treatments are possible, but in every case 
the intonation shown is one that might well be used by most native 
English speakers. 

The general arrangement of the book has been adhered to, except 
that Part IV, Logical Categories, has been eliminated, as it was felt 
that it might be better to use the space for a more detailed analysis 
of verbal structures. 


Part I. This has been renamed Pronunciation in order to place 
Tonetics on an equal footing with Phonetics. While the original 
arrangement has been preserved the whole section has been re- 
written and the treatment of intonation has been based on my own 
analysis of the English tunes. 


Part II. Palmer’s classification of the Parts of Speech has been 
followed and treated as definitive, though the now widely used term 
Determiners has been substituted for his Determinatives. Most of 
the chapters dealing with the parts of speech have been rewritten, 
particularly the chapter on the Verb, and in this a number of new 
ideas of my own have been introduced. These entail a radical 
change in the presentation of verb structure, which may be regarded 
as too revolutionary, but experience has convinced me that this 
presentation enables foreign students to understand the English 
verb system much more easily than has been possible hitherto. The 
innovations for which I must take full responsibility are: the placing 
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of the negative finites on a par with the affirmative ones; the 
rejection of Palmer’s concept of “compound finites” in favour of 
a three-tier division into conjugating finites, conjugating verbals 
and specific verbals; the amalgamation of future and conditional 
tenses into modal tenses, and a new system of tense nomenclature. 


Pari III. The original title Parts of the Sentence has been changed 
to Sentence Structure since increased space has been given to an 
analysis of the various structures used in the four forms of the 
sentence. Using a new set of symbols to identify the various 
elements that can enter into the formation of a simple sentence, 
the analysis gives in tabular form examples of practically every 
possible structure for all the tenses of the verb. The fact that 
English is able to express unusually fine shades of temporal and 
modal meaning has led to a belief in some quarters that the tense 
system is complicated and unsystematic. It is hoped that this 
new presentation of the verb will help students to understand the 
system and will convince them that its reputation is undeserved. 

I desire to thank Harold Palmer’s daughter, Mrs. Dorothée 
Anderson, for giving me a free hand in revising her father’s work, 
and the publishers for making this revision possible. My best 
thanks are also due to Professor Frank Palmer and Professor 
Randolph Quirk for valuable suggestions, and to my wife, Martha 
Velarde de Kingdon, for the idea developed in §§373-377 and for 
help in compiling the index. 

ited A 


London, October 1968 


PUBLISHERS NOTE 


Mr. Roger Kingdon was an assistant in the Department of Phonetics 
in University College, London, under Professor Daniel Jones. Later 
he was Director of Studies in the British Institutes in Cairo, Mexico 
City and Bogota. He has lectured on English Intonation in the 
University of Groningen and in various Latin American universities. 
He is the author of three works on English Stress and Intonation, 
and has published a number of articles on various aspects of 
English grammar. 
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THE GRAMMAR AND THE DICTIONARY 


LANGUAGES are made up of an enormous number of units loosely 
designated as words, each of which has one or more meanings. In 
order to find these we consult a dictionary. Thus the dictionary 
tells us that the word horse is associated with a certain animal, or 
that the word take corresponds to certain activities (such as seizing, 
conveying, conducting, etc.), either by describing them or by giving 
the equivalents of the word in some other language. In similar 
ways it gives us the meanings of such words as good, five, quickly, 
or yesterday. All words having a character comparable to those 
quoted above are considered by Sweet! as being independent sense- 
units, and he terms them Full Words (now generally known as 
Content Words). But in addition to such full words we find words 
which have little or no independent meaning, but merely express 
relations between the different parts of a sentence; instead of having 
distinct semantic functions they have syntactic or grammatical func- 
tions. Such words (e.g. of, to, the, is) are termed by Sweet Form- 
words (now generally known as Structural Words). This distinction 
is in many ways a convenient one, but it is not always easy to draw 
a line between the two classes. 

The inexperienced student might imagine that it is possible to 
learn a foreign language on a lexical basis alone, and the authors 
of some artificial languages seem to have had in view a system for 
which the dictionary would afford a complete key. But in natural 
languages we find that certain conceptions of number, time, relation, 
etc., are not represented by specific words, but by devices such as 
word-order, inflexion, intonation, or the use of affixes; such devices 
I have termed alogisms.? 

What may be expressed in one language by means of a structural 
word may be expressed alogistically in another, thus the French 
boite a allumettes is equivalent to the English matchbox, the relational 


1 New English Grammar, §§52, 58. 
2 The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages, pp. 12, 39, 41, 45, and 
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idea represented by the structural word @ being expressed by the 
English word-order. Conversely, the English he will come is equiva- 
lent to the French 11 viendra, the English structural word will being 
expressed by the inflected form of the French verb venir. The 
tendency of English during the whole of its history is to substitute 
structural words for inflexions. 

It would almost seem that the scope of the dictionary should be 
confined to content words, and that structural words and their 
alogistic equivalents should be relegated to the grammar-book. This, 
however, is neither possible nor even desirable, for, apart from the 
difficulty of drawing a line between the two, a given word may 
sometimes be one and at other times be the other. Moreover, in 
many cases a word expresses both a semantic conception and one 
or more grammatical conceptions. The word horses not only evokes 
in our minds the idea of a certain animal, but it also evokes the 
conception of plurality. Even the word horse conveys, in addition 
to its primary meaning, the idea of “singularity.’”’ The word took 
corresponds to the ideas of seizing, conveying or conducting, etc., 
but also evokes the idea of “‘pastness.”” The word better suggests 
not only goodness, but also relative goodness. The word me suggests 
the ego and also the objective relation. The word my evokes the 
ego and possession. 

The dictionary therefore explains content words and structural 
words alike, while the grammar-book describes and explains all 
phenomena which can be brought under general rules.! It classifies 
words and states the peculiarities of each category. To do this 
effectively and economically, it creates as many categories as are 
deemed necessary or expedient, and designates each by a term which 
will enable us to recognize it. 


1 We have seen that the phenomena of language are of two kinds: those 
which can be brought under general rules and those which cannot. The only 
phenomena that can be brought under general rules are those that have 
something in common, by which they are associated together in the mind 
by the psychological process of group-association by which association-groups 
are formed. There are in every language an endless number of these groups, 
and one and the same word may belong to several such groups at once. Thus 
the words trees, towns, boys, form an association-group through having the 
same “‘inflection” -s, and having the meanings “‘more-than-oneness” in 
common. Sweet, New English Grammar, §20. 
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We do not say this books, in educated English speech we do not 
say I are, and no Frenchman ever says le table. But in quite 
another order of incompatibility we do not speak of warm ice, for, 
as far as we know, such a substance does not exist; we do not speak 
of a triangle with four corners, for such a figure is inconceivable; 
these would be nonsense expressions. But this books are all mine, 
I ave busy, or voici le table are not nonsense expressions; they make 
sense but they offend against grammatical usage. 

The dictionary only gives us such information as will enable us 
to avoid nonsense expressions, it is silent concerning the grammatical 
incompatibilities; for information and guidance concerning these, 
we must have recourse to grammar. 


THE UTILITY OF A GRAMMAR 
Most_educationists..probably agree that the sort of nglish 


grammar \ which is intended to serve as a series of “directions for _ 
use’’ for the benefit _ of _the foreign adult stu tudent. of English must 
differ very widely (if not fundamentally) from the sort of English 
grammar taught in English schools to English school children. 

This Grammar of Spoken English is intended to be used chiefly 
(but not exclusively) by foreign adult students of English, and by 
all teachers of spoken English. The fact that it is written in English 
shows that it is not intended to be put into the hands of beginners; 
it is designed to help (a) those who are already able to understand 
written English, and (b) the English teachers who teach living 
English speech. 

‘uch.a grammar helps foreign students by economizing time. It 

i$ impossible to learn a language by memorizing it word by word 
and Sentence by sentence, for the. number of ‘possible ‘s sentences in 
a language is s_practically limitless. If, when we form “original sen- 
“tences of our own, we build them up synthetically by piecing together 
the units of which they are composed, what usually results is a 
foreign caricature of some sentence of our own language. It is clear 
to-day that we must form original sentences from analogous sentences 
which have been (consciously or unconsciously) memorized at some 
previous time. 

The process is that now known as substitution; the following 
example shows how it works: Consciously or unconsciously a foreign 
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student has memorized the sentence If I’d seen him yesterday I should 
have spoken to him. He has also memorized such isolated words 
or word-groups as written, met, her, last week, and has become aware 
that English grammatical usage allows him to replace I’d by he'd, 
she'd or they’d, seen by met, him by her or them, yesterday by last week 
or a few days ago, I should by he would, they could or we might, spoken 
by written, to him by to her or to them. In consequence therefore of 
having memorized the sentence and the isolated words and word- 
groups, and having become aware of certain grammatical categories, 
he is able to recognize at first hearing and to produce instantaneously 
and automatically any of the following 1,728 sentences, all of which 
(with one exception) are original or non-memorized.! 


If Td seen |him_ |yesterday, I should have |spoken |to him. 
If? he’d |met Jher _ |last week, he would written |to her. 
If she’d them |a few days ago, |they could to them. 
If they’d we might 


By applying this process of substitution we can form an unlimited 
number of correct sentences. But to do this the student must know 
the various grammatical categories, otherwise he may proceed 
according to false analogies. Having memorized ought you to go? 
he may form by false analogy: want you to go? Having memorized 
I hope to go, he may derive from this: I think to go. If he is not 
aware of the limited extent of the category written, driven, ridden, 
etc., he may introduce into it such an invented form as arriven. 

The chief function of a grammar-book is to furnish the student 
with categories which will enable him to perform the greatest number 
of useful substitutions. In many cases the grammar merely sets 
forth either the whole or the most frequently-used members of each 
category. In other cases it is possible to frame a “grammatical rule,” 
by which the student can draw up his own category. It is, however, 
safer to furnish the student with the actual members of the category, 
for he may feel that it is enough for him to have to learn the contents 
of a given category without having, in addition, to work it out 
for himself from abstract rules and formulae. 


*See my 100 Substitution Tables (Heffer), Principles of Language Study, 
pp- 175-177 (Harrap), Systematic Exercises in Sentence-Building, Classroom 
Procedures and Devices, Mechanism Grammar, Automatic Sentence-Builder (the 
last four published by the Institute for Research in English Teaching, Tokyo). 
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In this book the foreign student will find a selection of what the 
author considers to be the most useful grammatical categories of 
spoken English. In many cases the actual word-lists are provided, 
those being drawn in most cases from lists of the 2,000 most useful 
words. In other cases, the word-lists themselves are replaced by 
grammatical rules and explanations. The copious examples given 
to illustrate every rule afford full opportunities for the process of 
substitution. A serious endeavour has been made to treat each 
subject according to its importance. The aim throughout has been 
to show students how to form original sentences rather than to give 
detailed instructions concerning word-building. Information which 
can be found in a good dictionary has been omitted, except in a 
few instances in which the author has judged it expedient to encroach 
on the scope of the dictionary. 


“SPOKEN” AND “WRITTEN” ENGLISH 


The terms “spoken” and “‘written’”’ are open to more than one 
interpretation. In the present case, the term Spoken English should 
be taken to mean “‘that variety of English which is generally used 
by educated people (more especially in the South of England) in 
the course of ordinary conversation or when writing letters to 
intimate friends.” The term Written English may be taken to 
cover those varieties of English that we generally find in printed 
books, reviews, newspapers, formal correspondence, and that we 
sometimes hear in the language of public speakers and orators, or 
possibly in formal conversation (more especially between strangers). 

The terms “spoken” and “colloquial” are frequently used synony- 
mously; when this is the case, the term ‘‘colloquial’”’ is assumed to 
have the connotation used above, and not that connotation which 
would make it synonymous with “vulgar” or “slangy.” Similarly, 
the term “written” is frequently used as a synonym of “‘classical’’ 
or “literary.” 

All words and examples are given in phonetic transcription, the 
only possible procedure to follow when dealing with the spoken 
form of a living language whose orthographic and phonetic systems 
are mutually are variance. Moreover, throughout the book the 


1 Not only do the aims of grammar teaching need restating, but its methods 
need radical reform. Nearly all text-books on grammar are written as if 
English were a dead language. Their rules, examples and exceptions are 
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examples have been shown with recommended stressing and intona- 
tion, since these form an integral part of the grammar of Spoken 
English. 


THE GRAMMAR OF USAGE 


One of the most widely diffused of the many linguistic illusions 
current in the world is the belief that each language possesses a 
“pure” or “grammatical” form, a form which is intrinsically 
“correct,” which is independent of usage, which exists, which has 
always existed, but which is now in danger of losing its existence. 
For, according to this theory, there exist in all lands enemies of 
the language; those who, from perversity or from neglect, are 
attempting to defile the well of pure language. Among those 
enemies are assumed to be the careless slipshod writers who do not 
trouble to study their grammars, the uneducated who are too lazy 
to learn their own language, and the slovenly speakers who mumble 
their syllables instead of articulating them. According to this 
theory, there also exist Defenders of the Faith (generally assumed 
to be the “‘best”” authors and the “‘best” speakers), and there is 
waged a long and bitter struggle between the followers of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. Those who declare themselves as being “‘on the side 
of the angels’ may indeed confess to certain shortcomings in respect 
to the “purity” or ‘‘correctness” of their personal speech, but 
endeavour to make up for those regrettable lapses by the zeal with 
which they pillory the lapses of their fellow-sinners. 

“It has now become practically impossible for any writer so to 
express himself that he shall not run foul of the convictions of some 
person who has fixed the employment of a particular word or 
construction as his test of correctness of usage. Should any person 


expressed in the form of our conventional spellings rather than of the spoken 
words or syllables which those spellings represent, often very inadequately. 
Few school grammarians appear to realize that a living language is composed 
of sounds, not of letters; for example, to state the rule for the plural inflexion 
of English nouns in terms of spelling without the use of phonetic symbols 
is quite misleading. . . . The teaching must be closely allied with phonetics, 
since the first fact to be learnt about language is that it is composed of sounds, 
and since there are some grammatical notions which it is impossible to convey 
without the use of phonetic symbols.—Report of the Government Committee on 
the Teaching of English in England, §§258, 264. 
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seriously set out to observe every one of the various and varying 
utterances put forth for his guidance by all the members of this 
volunteer army of guardians of the Speech, he would in process of 
time find himself without any language to use whatever.” 

One of the best proofs of the prevalence of this theory is the 
persistence of that age-long series of enquiries ‘Where is English 
best spoken?’’ “In what part of France do they speak the most 
correct French?” “‘Where is purest German to be found?” etc. etc. 
The mere use in this connection of such terms as “‘best” or “correct” 
implies that there is in the mind of the enquirer an implicit belief 
in the existence of some standard or super-dialect the superiority 
or intrinsic ‘‘correctness” of which cannot be questioned. The only 
possible answers to such questions are: ‘“The best Scottish-English 
is spoken in Scotland’’; ‘‘The best American-English is spoken in 
the United States’; ‘The purest London-English is to be found 
in London’; “The most correct Parisian-French is used in Paris’; 
“The ideal Viennese-German is spoken in Vienna’’; ‘“The only pure 
form of Slocum-in-the-Hole-English is used at the village of 
Slocum-in-the-Hole.”’ 

With this our questioners are not satisfied; they say, “Oh, but 
I am not speaking of local dialects and suchlike debased forms of 
language; Where is the standard language spoken? Where do they 
speak Real English?—Genuine French?—Pure German?”’ etc. The 
answer is: “‘There is no Real, Genuine or Pure English, French, 
etc., and there never has been.’’ But the chimerical idea of a 
standard dialect still persists. In vain do the most eminent and 
most respected linguistic authorities deny its existence; in vain do 
the most erudite grammarians and etymologists assure us that the 
sole standard is and always has been that of correct usage. From 
the time of Horace? down to the time of Hales, Sweet,4 Lounsbury,*® 


1 Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury in an article entitled The Standard of 
Usage. 
2“ |. si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.”’ 
—Horace in his treatise on the Poetic Art. 
[. . . if it shall be the will of usage, in whose power is the decision and authority 
and the standard of speaking. ] 


3 “The vulgar grammar-maker, dazzled by the glory of the ruling language, 
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Wyld,1 Jespersen and Bloomfield, the standard of usage has remained 
supreme and unquestioned by those who have come to understand 
something of the nature of language. That usage is ruled by 
grammar is a thesis only defended to-day by the uninformed.? 

The amateur grammarian or the ‘“‘member of the volunteer army 
of guardians of the Speech,” while pointing out in the abstract the 
proprieties or improprieties of speech, is generally perfectly uncon- 
scious of the forms of speech which he uses himself. He warns the 
unsuspecting foreigners against what he calls “vulgarisms,”’ and says 
to him, ‘“‘Don’t ever use such vulgar forms as don’t or won’t; you 
won’t hear educated people using them!” or ‘“Never use a preposition 
to finish a sentence with!” or he may say, “I don’t know who you 
learn English from, but you are always using the word who instead 
of whom.’ Or we may hear him say, “Oh, I’ve got something else to 
tell you: don’t say I’ve got instead of I have.” 


knew no better than to transfer to English the schemes which belonged to 
Latin.’’—J. W. Hales. 

4“The first object in studying grammar is to learn to observe linguistic 
facts as they are, not as they ought to be, or as they were in an earlier stage 
of the language.’”’—Sweet. 

5“ |. were grammars and manuals of usage absolutely trustworthy. But 
no such statement can be made of most of them, if, indeed, of any. It is 
an unfortunate fact that since the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
works of this nature first began to be much in evidence and to exert distinct 
influence, far the larger proportion of them have been produced by men who 
had little acquaintance with the practice of the best writers and even less 
with the history and development of grammatical forms and constructions. 
Their lack of this knowledge led them frequently to put in its place assertions 
based not upon what usage really is, but upon what in their opinion it ought 
to be. They evolved or adopted artificial rules for the government of ex- 
pression. . . . As these rules were copied and repeated by others a fictitious 
standard of propriety was set up in numerous instances, and is largely 
responsible for many of the current misconceptions which now prevail as to 
what is grammatical.’”—Professor Lounsbury. 

“A grammar book does not attempt to teach people how they ought to 
speak, but, on the contrary, unless it is very bad or an old work, it merely 
states how, as a matter of fact, certain people do speak at the time at which 
it is written.”’—Professor Wyld. 

*“There is no such thing as English Grammar in the sense that used to 
be attributed to the term.’”—The Board of Education’s Circular on The 
Teaching of English in Secondary Schools (1910). 

*See Coleman’s The Kind of English I use in Ordinary Conversation, as 
quoted in my English Intonation, pp. 99-105. 
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Now in the everyday speech of educated people those (and many 
other) so-called “vulgarisms’” are constantly heard. Sweet calls 
them “theoretical vulgarisms,” and observed their extreme frequency 
in the speech of those who so hotly denounce them. If such expres- 
sions are ““ungrammatical’”’ we must conclude that the vast majority 
of educated persons (not to mention the uneducated) have estab- 
lished the usage of ungrammatical forms. In which case the forms 
cease ipso facto to be ungrammatical.!_ The sort of English described 
and taught in the following pages is that used in everyday conver- 
sation by the vast majority of educated speakers of English. In 
pronunciation, in choice of words and expressions, and in gram- 
matical usage, it represents faithfully the type of dialect which the 
author has carefully and conscientiously observed in the speech of 
the majority of those with whom he has generally come into contact. 
It is, moreover, the only spoken dialect which he feels competent 
to teach. 

There are, of course, many different styles of pronunciation in 
English, but for the purpose of teaching the language to foreign 
students it is advisable to choose one that is most widely useful 
to them. The best dialect for this purpose is probably the one that 
has been called Received Pronunciation, and it is this that will be 
represented in this book. It is that given in Professor Daniel Jones’s 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, viz. “that most usually heard in 
everyday speech in the families of Southern English persons whose 
men-folk have been educated at the great public boarding schools... . 
It is probably accurate to say that a majority of those members of 
London society who have had a university education, use either this 
pronunciation or a pronunciation not differing very greatly from it.” 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


In books devoted to teaching grammar of the conventional type 
it is usual to establish two main divisions, these being variously 


termed : 
1. Accidence, Etymology, Parsing, the Grammar of Words. 


2. Syntax, Analysis, the Grammar of Sentences. 


1 ‘Whatever is in general use in a language is for that reason grammatically 
correct.’’—Sweet’s New English Grammar, §12. 
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Introduction 


Without necessarily objecting to this twofold division, I find it 
more convenient and more in accordance with the nature of modern 
spoken English to adopt a different order of classification and to 
treat the various classes of grammatical phenomena under the 
following headings: 


1. Pronunciation, including the study of sounds, stress and 
intonation, 


2. Parts of Speech, their forms and functions. 


3. Parts of the Sentence, or the syntax of the sentence. 


For ease of reference, the whole of the material has been divided 
into paragraphs. 
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PARTI 


Pronunciation 


A. Phonetics 


ELEMENTS OF PRONUNCIATION 


| The English phonemes. In the same way that written lan- 
guage is made up of letters, spoken language consists of speech- 
sounds. Such sounds vary according to context and from one 
speaker to another, even in the same dialect, but such variations 
are held within limits that prevent their being confused with any 
other speech sound used by the same speaker. The sounds used 
in speaking a language are therefore divided into a number of 
families, known as phonemes, each of which has a definite signifi- 
cance. If the substitution of one sound for another can change the 
meaning of any word in the language, those two sounds belong to 
different phonemes of the language. Thus the existence of the 
words ram, ran, ran in English proves that m, n and n belong to 
three different phonemes in that language, whereas the clear | and 
dark | (see §7) belong to the same phoneme, since the substitution 
of one for the other cannot change the meaning of any word. 


2 Phonetic transcription. Again, for the purpose of teaching 
English to foreign students, its sounds must be represented by a 
system of phonetic transcription in which each phoneme is shown 
consistently by an appropriate symbol. The system used in this 
book is that of the International Phonetic Association in its most 
simplified or “broadest” form; it is the form that uses the smallest 
possible number of ‘“‘strange’’ symbols consistent with representing 
all the phonemes. In some works on the phonetics of English 
“narrower” systems are used; these employ a greater number of 
symbols and less familiar ones, and are more adapted to works 
concentrating on dialectal and individual differences in pronunciation 
and less suitable for a work like the present one. 
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Pronunciation 


3 English consonant sounds. 


Symbol 


omoractowvw 


a. Sas 


TFTWoON OY A ODO< as 


Example 
pi: pea 
bi: bee 
tu: too 
du: do 
ki: key 
gou go 
mai my 
nau now 
sin sing 
lou low 
fea* fair 
vau vow 
Gin thin 
den then 
soun sown 
zoun zone 
fou show 
‘plezo* pleasure 
hai high 
wei way 
ro: raw 
jux you 
tfa:tf church 
dzadz = judge 


Short Description 


Plosives 


Bilabial, voiceless 
Bilabial, voiced 
Alveolar, voiceless 
Alveolar, voiced 
Velar, voiceless 
Velar, voiced 


Nasals 


Bilabial, voiced 
Alveolar, voiced 
Velar, voiced! 


Lateral 


Alveolar, voiced 


Fricatives 


Labio-dental, voiceless 
Labio-dental, voiced 
Linguo-dental, voiceless 
Linguo-dental, voiced 
Alveolar, voiceless 
Alveolar, voiced 
Palato-alveolar, voiceless 
Palato-alveolar, voiced! 
Laryngal, voiceless? 


Semi-vowels 


Bilabial and velar, voiced? 
Post-alveolar, voiced? 
Palatal, voiced? 


Affricates 


Post-alveolar, voiceless 
Post-alveolar, voiced 
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Phonetics 4 
4 English vowel sounds. 


No. Symbol Example Short Description 


Pure Vowels 


Li: siz see Front, close 
2 ji sit sit Front, close to half close4 
3. e Setameacct Front, half close to half open? 
4 a sat sat Front, half open to open® 
5 a fax") star Back, open 
6.0 got got Back, open, rounded? 
OX Sox saw Back, half open, rounded 
8 ou fut foot Back, half close to close, rounded4 
o) UK tur too Back, close, rounded 
LOR A Ap up Central, half open, unrounded? 
ll = fa:* fur Central, half open to half close 
12 a a‘gou ago Central, half open to half close® 
Falling Diphthongs 
13 ei mei may Narrow, front 
14 ou nou no Narrow, central to back 
15 ai mai my Wide, front 
16 au nau now Wide, back 
17_—so boi boy Wide, back to front 
Centring Diphthongs 
18 ia dia* dear Front, half close 
19 ea peo* pair Front, half open 
20 =o koa* core Back, half open 
21 ue tue* tour Back, half close? 


* Indicates that r is added when the word is followed immediately by one 
beginning with a vowel or diphthong. 

1 Never occurs in initial position in native English words. 

2 Never occurs in final position and is weakened or completely elided when 
it occurs at the beginning of an unstressed syllable. 

3 Never occurs in final position in native English words. 

4 Never occurs in stressed final position in native English words. 

5 Never occurs stressed in native English words. 
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The foregoing tables of English consonant and vowel sounds 
contain all the English phonemes and provide a reference enabling 
the reader to interpret the symbols which will be used consistently 
in all the examples given in this book. 

The modifiers used with these symbols are described in the next 
two paragraphs, while the significance of the tonetic stress marks 
is given in §31. 


5 Vowel length. The sign (:) is used as a mark of vowel length. 
The vowels i:, at, o:, ur and oa: are intrinsically long, that is to say, 
they are longer than the other vowels when they occur in a similar 
phonetic context and are pronounced with the same degree of stress 
and the same intonation. The diphthongs have about the same 
length as the long vowels. 

Shortening. Vowels are shortened when they are followed by 
voiceless consonants. Thus the vowel i: is shorter in the word 
bi:t (=beat) than in the word bi:d (=bead). 

Lengthening. Vowels are lengthened when they occur at the end 
of a sentence, more particularly in open syllables. Thus the vowel 
ur is longer in ‘Sei ,du: than in ‘Sei ,du: it. They are still further 
lengthened if a kinetic tone falls on them, more especially if this 
happens to be a Tone III (see §31, 37). Thus du: in the group 
ai “du: is a great deal longer than in the group ai 'du: “laik it. 


6 Miscellaneous signs. In addition to the 45 symbols (simple 
and compound) figuring in the above lists, the reader should note 
the following special signs: 

(,) placed under a consonant (generally m, n or |) indicates that 
the consonant has a syllabic value. Such words as prizm, batn or 
pi:p] contain two syllables. In the present work all syllabic con- 
sonants will be marked in this way. 

(*) indicates that r is to be added when the sound immediately 
following is a vowel (or diphthong). Thus the word spelt near is 
transcribed and pronounced as nie*, but as near as would be trans- 
cribed and pronounced oz niar oz, and the comparative and 
superlative forms nearer, nearest are nisra*, niarist. 

One or more words which may be omitted are enclosed within 
parentheses (), while a phonetic symbol printed in parentheses 
means that the sound for which it stands is often omitted or is 
inaudible in rapid speech. 
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SPECIAL POINTS IN PRONUNCIATION 


7 The | phoneme. The English 1 phoneme has two principal 
members, and the choice between them depends on their phonetic 
context. Both are articulated by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the teeth-ridge and lowering one or both sides of the tongue 
to allow the breath stream to escape between the tongue and the 
back teeth, but they are distinguished by a secondary articulation. 

One member, known as the ‘‘clear 1,’’ is made by raising the 
front of the tongue to the neighbourhood of the hard palate, which 
produces a resonance similar to that of the vowel i. This variety 
is used whenever a vowel or j follows the I. 

The other member, known as the “dark |’ is made by raising 
the back of the tongue to the neighbourhood of the soft palate, 
which produces a resonance similar to that of the vowel u. This 
variety is used whenever a vowel or j does not follow the I. 
Examples: 


Clear 1: lein, glav, fi:lin, kozl aut, wil ju. 
Dark 1: bul, waild, fi:l, ko:ld aut, ai tould ju. 


Since the choice of variety of | follows the rule given above, it 
is unnecessary to distinguish the two kinds in a phonetic 
transcription. 

Some English-speakers (chiefly in Ireland and Wales) use clear | 
in all positions, while others (chiefly in the United States) use 
dark | in all positions. 


8 The r phoneme. There are several varieties of r used in 
English, but undoubtedly the commonest, and therefore the most 
acceptable for teaching to foreign students, is the semi-vocalic r. 
This sound, like w and j, occurs only before vowels or syllabic con- 
sonants and is made by moving the vocal organs from a close to 
a more open position—in this case the tongue tip, slightly retroflexed, 
from a position near, and slightly behind, the teeth-ridge to the 
more open position of the succeeding vowel. It is the variety used 
by the great majority of speakers of Received Pronunciation when 
the r sound occurs in a stressed syllable, and sometimes in other 
positions, particularly before syllabic consonants. 

There are two other varieties of r which many of these speakers 
use in special phonetic contexts. They are: 
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The tapped r, made by tapping the tip of the tongue lightly 
against the teeth-ridge. This is used after the consonants 6 and 4, 
as well as intervocalically when the r begins an unstressed syllable. 

The fricative r, made with audible friction between the tip of 
the tongue and the teeth-ridge. This is used after the consonants 
tandd. <A few speakers still use a slightly fricative r in all positions 
instead of the semi-vocalic one. 

Other varieties of r occur as dialectal or individual peculiarities; 
these need not be dealt with here, and students should confine 
themselves to the three varieties described above, giving preference 
to the semi-vocalic r. 

Examples: 

Semi-vocalic: a‘raund, ‘ri:zn, greit, spred, da ‘rest. 
Semi-vocalic or Tapped: ‘veri, ‘hari, ‘fjuari, ‘iri,teit. 
Tapped: ®ril, 8rout, ‘sAdran (southron). 

Fricative: tru:, in‘tri:t, ‘entri, drai, a‘dres, ‘lo:ndri. 


9 Nasal plosion. When one of the six plosive consonants is 
followed by a nasal consonant the air is expelled through the nose 
instead of the mouth, thus producing nasal plosion. In many such 
cases the nasal consonant is syllabic, especially in a final position. 

Examples: 


Non-syllabic Nasal Syllabic Nasal 
-pm— — ‘fopman —pm = ‘oupm? 
—bm- ‘kabman —bm ‘ribm1 
—tn- ‘laitnin -tn ‘ritn 
—dn— ‘gudnis —dn ‘wudn 
—kn- ‘reknin -kA ‘rekn? 
—gn— ‘smagnis -g1 ‘orgn} 


10 Lateral plosion. When one of the plosive consonants t,d is 
followed by the lateral consonant the air is expelled through an 
opening between the sides of the tongue and the back teeth instead 
of at some point on the centre line of the mouth. This type of 
articulation is known as lateral plosion, and the | is often syllabic, 
especially in a final position. 


1 Many speakers avoid nasal plosions in these cases. 
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Examples: 
Non-syllabic Lateral Syllabic Lateral 
—tl- ‘batla* —tl ‘bot| 
—dl- ‘midlin —d| ‘mid| 
—tl- at‘lantik -tl- ‘set|mant 
—dl- ‘endlis —di- ‘aid|nis 


11 Incomplete plosion. 


When a plosive is followed by another 


plosive, the two are so merged together that the explosion of the 


second serves for the two. 


When two identical plosives come 


together they are pronounced as one plosive, with a closure of 


double length. 


If the plosives are not identical the mere closure of 


the first is enough to indicate its difference from the second. 


—p p-_ 'raip ‘peoe* -—b p—_'rob ‘pi:ta* 
—p b-—_ ‘soup ,babl —b b—_ 'rab ‘briskli 
—p t—  kap ,tai —b t-—_ 'skrab ‘twais 
—p d-_ '‘dizp ‘daun —-b d— ‘kab ,draive* 
—p k— ‘paip ,klizna* -b k— ‘bob ,keim 
-p g- ‘dizp ‘go:dz —b g— ‘grab ‘gould 
—t p- ‘wet ‘peint -d p-—_ 'rurd ‘pizp| 
-t b-— ‘pokit ,buk -d b- ka:dbo:d 

—t t- ‘dat “trein -d t-— ‘gud ‘taim 
-t d-—_ 'greit ‘di: -d d—_ 'bad ‘dei 

—t k- ‘not ‘kin -d k- 'red ‘kava* 
—t g- ‘wait ‘guts -d g—_ ‘bad ‘ges 

-k p-__ 'silk ‘pazs -g p-  “‘flagpoul 

-k b- ‘ink bot| -g b-—  ‘dog,biskit 
-k t- ‘blak “tai -g t- ‘ragtaim 

-k d—_— 'pablik Sdju:ti -g d—_ ‘dig ‘daun 
-k k-_— ‘blak ‘kat -g k—  ‘egkap 

-k g- ‘park ‘geit -g g- ‘big ‘ga:l 


When a plosive is followed by a fricative or a semi-vowel various 


sorts of glides 


occur, the nature of which hardly comes within the 


scope of this grammar. 


12 Elision. 


The delivery of speech is often speeded up by the 


omission of various sounds which would otherwise interrupt easy 
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and familiar sound-junctions. This tendency is known as elision, 
and the following are characteristic examples: 


Elision of Vowels 


a‘laud tends to become |‘aud in we’re not allowed to. 


eni » » ni » I haven’t got any more. 
an‘til » »  »  ptil » wart until I’m ready. 
‘radar » » »  ‘raiér» rather a good thing. 


Elision of Consonants 


mast tends to become mas inl must go. 


dzast » » »  d3as » gust come here. 
last i ein lars » last month. 
ond 3, Bessa ape > on = »_:~Chere and there. 
som ate ery so » some More. 
frent{ 225 932, 32 9 “frenf: 

saundz » » » saunz. 


13 Assimilation. Another device used in order to make speech 
easier and more rapid is that of avoiding awkward and difficult 
sound-junctions by modifying one of two adjacent sounds. This 
process is called assimilation. It will be noticed that in some of 
the following examples elision occurs as well as assimilation: 


Devoicing of Voiced Consonants 


wid@ tends to become wit. 


Jfedoayv » »  » Jftf inl should have thought so. 
kad a eee) kt » I could take it. 

faiv » » »  faif » fivepence. 

OV ” ” ” of ” of COUrSEé. 

iz ” ” ” Ss » AS far. 


Various Consonant Modtfications 


tj tends to become tf _in Jast year, question, natural, etc. 
dj >» 9s dz » would you, soldier, during, etc. 
sf » 9” ” sf » horseshoe, of course she does, etc. 
zf » 9 3s » has she, does she, etc. 

nk a9 Ore ness nk » enquire, in company, etc. 

ng » 9 » Ng  » engage, in good condition, etc. 

pn » 9 » pm ~» open, soap and water, etc. 
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Note.—When assimilation takes place in the body of a single 
word, the actual pronunciation is transcribed, thus question is shown 
as kwestfn and not as kwestjn. But when the final sound of a 
word is assimilable to the initial sound of a following word, it would 
be a cumbrous proceeding to include the possible variants in the 
word-lists and explanatory matter of a grammar-book, and indeed 
it is often considered inexpedient to give the modified form even 
in connected texts. 

In such cases it must be left to the student to deduce the exact 
pronunciation by means of the rules and conventions furnished in 
text-books of English phonetics. 


WEAKENING 


14 Weak forms. Certain frequently-used words are given a 
weakened pronunciation when they are unstressed. In a few cases 
the use of weak forms is optional, but about fifty words have what 
may be called essential weak forms, which are used automatically 
when the words are unstressed. In such cases the use of strong 
forms gives an artificial and foreign flavour to the speech and 
destroys the natural rhythm of the language; it is therefore important 
for foreign students of English to pay special attention to this point 
in their pronunciation. 

Grammatically, the words having essential and optional weak 
forms belong to the following parts of speech. (An explanation 
of the terms used will be found in §47.) 


Essential Optional 


Determiners i ss 16 2 
Conjugating verbs te 18 2 
Prepositions 6 1 
Connectives 7 2 
Miscellaneous 4 1 


While the great majority of these words have only one strong 
form (which must be used on the comparatively rare occasions 
when the word is stressed), most of them have several weak forms, 
the choice between these depending on the phonetic context in 
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which the word occurs, and the speed of delivery. In the following 
tables the weak forms are classified under these headings: 


Normal: used when none of the other circumstances obtain; 

Initial: used when the word begins a sentence or sense-group; 

Pre-vocalic: used when the word is followed by another beginning 
with a vowel; 

Post-vocalic: used when the word is preceded by another ending 
in a vowel; 

Final: used when the word ends a sentence or sense-group; 

Rapid: used in rapid speech when extra weakening is needed. 


In a few cases there are variant forms used (a) as a result of 
assimilation, (b) in the neighbourhood of sibilant consonants 
(s, z, J, 3, tf, d3) or (c) in special contexts. These are indicated 
in notes at the foot of each table. 

This classification is given, not as a hard and fast rule, but as 
a guide to the circumstances in which each form is most likely to 
be used. Numerous examples of the use of the different weak forms 
will be found in the specimen sentences given in the chapters 
describing the respective parts of speech. 

A more generalized manifestation of weakening consists of the 
use in unstressed syllables of a shorter and more centralized (and 
therefore more obscure) vowel where a longer and more distinctive 
vowel or diphthong would be used if the syllable were a stressed 
one. In English there are three weak vowels that occur in such 
positions: 


i, which may replace i:, ei o7 ai 
u, which may replace u: or ou 
2 which may replace almost any other vowel. 


It should be noted that unstressed i and u are rather more 
centralized in quality than the stressed i and u, while if they are 
representing the diphthongs ei and ou respectively many speakers, 
particularly in the English countryside and in the United States, 
use an abbreviated diphthong; others prefer a centralized pure 
vowel, so that one may hear pronunciations varying from sandei to 
sandi and from windou to windu. Since foreign students of English 
tend to use vowels that are too strong for unstressed syllables, the 
latter transcriptions will be preferred in the present work. 
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15 Determiners. The determiners having weak forms are of 
several kinds. 


a 


Strong Forms Weak Forms 
Ortho- 
Pre- graphic Pre- 
Normal _ vocalic Form | Normal Initial vocalic Rapid 

Personal Pronouns 

Shiz he i hi 

afi: she fi 

‘wir we wi 

\juz you ju 

‘mi: me mi 

‘him him} im — 

‘haz ‘herr her! FS) — or 

AS us as? 

‘Sem them! | dam’ dm 
Possessives 

‘mai my? mi 

hiz his iz hiz 

‘ho: ‘horr her 3: hat ort 

‘joe ‘joer your! je jer 
Articles 

‘ei ‘an a, an =) an 

ae] the da 6i 
Partitive 

‘sam some som sm 


Optional weak forms: 
any, strong form ‘eni, has the weak forms ni and ni. 
such, strong form ‘satf, has the weak form satf. 
The word body, strong form ‘bodi, is often weakened to badi 
in the semi-pronouns ‘sambadi, ‘enibadi, ‘noubadi. 
1The weak forms are used in forming the expanded pronouns. 
2 A special weak form § is used in the collocation let s. 


3 A weak form am, from the O.E. pronoun hem, is widely used. 
4A weak form her is used in initial pre-vocalic position. 
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16 Conjugators. When they are used unstressed in conjunction 
with a specific verbal (§124-5) the affirmative forms of most con- 
jugating finites (§146) have a weakened pronunciation. In other 
cases a strong form is used, even in unstressed positions. 


Strong Forms Weak Forms 
Ortho- | 
Pre- | graphic Pre- _Post- 
Normal vocalic| Form | Normal Initial vocalic vocalic Final 
Temporals 
‘am am m om am 
‘iz is zi iz iz 
ar ‘arr are 3 er ax 
‘woz was Woz WOZ 
‘we: ‘wair | were wo wer wo: 
‘hav have av hav Vv hav 
‘haz has z? haz haz 
‘had had ad had d had 
duz do da du du(z) 
‘daz does doz daz 
Modals 
‘wil will | wil | wil 
‘fal shall fal jl jl fal 
‘kan can ken kan 
‘mas ‘mast | must mas most mast 
‘wud would ud, ed wed d wud 
‘fud should | fad fud 
‘kud could kad kud 
Verbal 
‘hav have ov av 


Optional weak forms occur in the case of two verbals: 
be, strong form ‘bi:, weak form bi. 
been, strong form ‘bi:n, weak form bin. 


1 The sibilants s, Z, J, 3, take the form iz after them, and the voiceless 
consonants Pp, t, k, f, 8 are followed by the assimilated form s. 

2 The sibilants s, Z, i 3 take the form 98Z after them, and the voiceless 
consonants Pp, t, k, f, @ are followed by the assimilated form s. 

3 A special weak form, d, is used before unstressed jur. 
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17 Prepositions. The weak forms of these are not used when 
they occur finally in their clause in the circumstances described 
in §294. 


Strong Forms Weak Forms 
Ortho- 
Pre- graphic Pre- 

Normal vocalic | Form | Normal vocalic Final Rapid 
‘at at et at 
‘bat but bat ‘bath 
fo: ‘oir for fo far fo: fr 
‘from from fram from frm 
‘ov of av ov v,9 
Mur to te tu tu 


Optional weak forms: 


by, strong form ‘bai, weak form bi (in certain contexts only). 


1In the expressions 'o:] ‘bat and 'eni®in ‘bat. 
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18 Connectives. 


Strong Forms Weak Forms 
Ortho- 
Pre- graphic Pre- Post- 


Normal vocalic | Form | Normal vocalic vocalic Rapid 


Conjunctions 
‘an ‘and and an and hn, nd 
‘bat but bat 
‘az as az 
— than? dan dn 
— that? dat 
Relatives 
Shur who u hu 
— that? dat 


Optional weak forms: 


or, strong forms o:, o:r, weak forms a, ar. 
nor, strong forms no:, no:r, weak forms na, near. 


? The strong forms of these words are normally used only in naming them; 
the demonstrative “that’’ has no weak form. 
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19 Miscellaneous. 
Ce 


Strong Forms Weak Forms 
Ortho- 
Pre- graphic Pre- Post- 
Normal  vocalic Form | Normal vocalic vocalic Rapid 
‘dea ‘dear there! | 6a der 
‘not not? n nt n, nt 
‘seint saint? | sn snt sm, sf) 
‘sox ‘soir sir so sor 


Optional weak forms: 


so, strong form ‘sou, weak forms su, so. 


1 This word is not the adverb of place, but the precursory “‘there’”’ used 


with the verb “‘to be.” 
2 The weakened form of ‘‘not’’ occurs only as an element in the formation 


of the negative conjugating finites (§146). ers 
8 The assimilated form sm is used before names beginning with p, b or m, 


and sf) occurs before names beginning with k or g. 
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B. Tonetics 


FACTORS IN INTONATION 


20 Scope. The term tonetics may be said to cover all those 
elements of speech (sometimes referred to as supra-segmental 
features) that help to express a speaker’s meaning or feeling, or 
his attitude towards what he is talking about. It covers such factors 
as stress, loudness, rhythm, pitch, intonation, speed of delivery and 
voice quality, all of which affect the relative prominence of words 
and syllables. The factors that most concern us here are stress, 
pitch and intonation. 


21 Stress. Stress is the force used in speaking. It is rare for 
stress to remain constant over successive syllables. Strong stress 
usually gives the impression of greater loudness, though in dramatic 
passages it is sometimes used without increasing the loudness of 
delivery. There are infinite gradations of stress, but for practical 
purposes it is sufficient to distinguish three degrees, and syllables 
may be classified as fully stressed, partially stressed and unstressed. 
The object of stressing certain syllables in speaking is to make them 
stand out from the others, thus giving greater prominence to the 
words of which they form part. 


22 Pitch. The relative height or depth of the voice is referred 
to as pitch. Some stressed syllables are pronounced on a level pitch 
and may be said to have Level or Static Stress. Others are associated 
with a more or less marked glide upwards or downwards—or both 
—and this glide may be complete on the stressed syllable itself or 
may be spread over a following series of unstressed syllables. Since 
the precise incidence of the glide is not significant and is determined 
by the distribution of stressed and unstressed syllables it is con- 
venient to regard the syllable in either case as having Moving 
or Kinetic Stress. 


23 Prominence. Pitch and pitch change have considerable 
effect on the prominence of a syllable. Given equal degrees of 
stress, syllables pronounced on a high pitch give a hearer the im- 
pression of greater prominence than do those pronounced on low 
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pitches, and those bearing a kinetic stress have greater prominence 
than those bearing a static stress. Further, among the kinetic 
stresses the downward glide gives more prominence than the 
upward glide. 


24 Word stress. This is a convenient term for designating the 
stressing of the various syllables of a word when it is pronounced 
in isolation. Word stress is the foundation on which sentence stress 
and intonation are laid. The final full stress in any complete 
utterance is always a kinetic one; if, therefore, a word is pronounced 
in isolation it is automatically given a kinetic stress on one of its 
syllables. Thus when words such as ‘i:zi, ‘kavarin or ‘evidantli are 
pronounced in isolation (or as the last stressed word in a group) 
the first syllable will in each case take a kinetic stress, but when 
words such as ma‘fitn, di‘ta:mind or dis‘kavori are used in similar 
circumstances it is the second syllable that takes the kinetic stress. 


25 Multiple word stress. Many English words take two stresses, 
and a few very long ones take three or more. In these cases the 
last stress is the kinetic one and those that precede it are static 
ones. There are two main causes of multiple stressing: 


1. In many polysyllabic words the kinetic stress falls on a 
syllable later than the second; in such cases a static stress is 
used on one of the first two syllables: 

'andi‘ta:d, 'konve‘seifn, ig'zami‘neifn. 

2. In many words composed of two elements each element 

retains a stress: 
'afte‘nurn, 'gud‘wil, 'anda‘gradjuit, ‘ilri:t, 
'sab*‘kontinant, 'ouvesdan. 
Examples of words having three or more stresses: 
'sju:pe'fifivaliti, ‘inak'sesi*biliti, 'mispre'nansi‘eifn, 
'ekstra'teri'tozri‘aliti. 


26 Rhythm. English speakers show a preference for separating 
stressed syllables by one or more unstressed ones, and for placing 
stresses at more or less equal time intervals. Words that have 
multiple stress in isolation are particularly influenced by this habit, 
and many of them may lose one or other of their stresses in con- 
nected speech, the rule being that if they are closely linked in meaning 
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with a neighbouring stressed word, the stress falling nearest to that 
word will be very much weakened or will disappear altogether. 
Taking the double-stressed word 'a:fte‘nu:n, we find: 


'arftanuin “tir bué o ‘fain a:fta‘nurn. 


27 Sentence stress. The stress modifications noted in the pre- 
vious section are one aspect of what is known as sentence stress, 
i.e., the stressing of words in the sentence. In connected speech 
even single-stressed words may lose their stress if their function 
in the sentence is an unimportant one, or if they are being repeated, 
having just been used by the same or another speaker in a con- 
versation, or if they are being modified in some important respect 
by the addition of another word. 


28 Intonation. The term intonation refers specifically to those 
pitch changes that are significant. In ‘‘expressionless’’ speech the 
voice does not continue on a dead level, but follows a very slowly 
descending scale. Since this gradual descent is consistent its 
presence can be assumed, and in marking intonation only the 
significant rises and falls need be indicated. Ina complete utterance 
these may be quite complicated, but they can be reduced to a 
manageable number if those pitch changes that can occur on a 
single syllable are regarded as the basic tones. When looked at 
from the point of view of intonation, the static and kinetic stresses 
will be called static and kinetic tones. 


29 Static tones. These add prominence or emphasis to the 
word on which they are used, but do not normally add meaning 
or feeling. They may occupy any pitch within a speaker’s voice 
range, but for practical purposes it is sufficient to distinguish two 
levels, high and low. Emphasis tends to raise high tones and to 
lower low tones. 


30 Kinetic tones. These add meaning or feeling to the word 
on which they are used, and this meaning or feeling extends in 
suitable cases to the whole sense-group in which they occur. As 
there are five different kinds of pitch change that may be concen- 
trated on a single syllable, five kinetic tones must be distinguished, 
but it must be remembered that in many cases the tone is extended 
over a series of unstressed syllables following the stressed one. 
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31 Tonetic stress marks. Thanks to the connection between 
pitch variation and stress it is possible to indicate both phenomena 
by a single set of symbols, known as tonetic stress marks. With 
the exception of the high pitch mark, all the marks are placed before 
a stressed syllable, and the five kinetic tone marks—those preceded 
by roman numerals in the following list—indicate the stressed 
syllable on which a significant pitch change occurs or is initiated. 


High (') or Low (,) Level or Static Tone. 
I High (’) or Low (,) Rising Tone. 
II High (*) or Low (,. ) Falling Tone. 
III High (“) or Low (,,) Falling-Rising Tone. 
IV High (”) or Low (,.) Rising-Falling Tone. 
V_ High (’”) or Low (,,) Rising-Falling-Rising Tone. 
(° ) A weak stress of any pitch (except the lowest) 


which does not interfere with the flow of the 
intonation. 
(~ ) An unstressed syllable of high pitch. 
Specially emphatic tones are shown by doubling the first stroke 
of the tonetic stress mark, e.g., (", ”, ”). 


, 


ANALYSIS OF A TUNE 


32 Nature of tunes. A sense-group containing a nuclear tone 
is called a tone-group, or more conveniently a tune. It may or 
may not be grammatically linked with other sense-groups having 
their own tunes, but with few exceptions any tune must contain 
a kinetic tone to form its nucleus, thereby acquiring its special 
character. In most tunes there will be other words besides the 
nuclear one that require stresses, and these other stresses may have 
either static or kinetic tones associated with them. 


33 Simple tunes. Tunes in which all tones except the nuclear 
one are static may be referred to as simple tunes. The following 
example shows the parts into which a simple tune may be divided. 

| 


Prehead | Head | Body | Nucleus | Tail 
ju fad av| 'tould |jo:'bradate'givwantu) \iitf =| av dam 
34 Prehead. This consists of any unstressed syllables at the 


beginning of a group. Normal preheads are pronounced on a rather 
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low pitch, but there are two contexts in which high preheads are 
used, and these must then be marked with the high pitch mark: 


1. As anormal element in the intonation of certain words and 
short phrases conveying salutations, warnings, apologies or en- 
couragement. The nuclear tone is a low rise: 


“gud,bai. “bi ,keofl. “ai m ,sori. “o:l ,rait. 
2. Asa device for increasing the prominence of an immediately 
following low tone by introducing a strong pitch contrast: 


“hi ,o:t ta bi. “wot a feim. “ai ,nou ,dat. 


35 Head. This is the first fully stressed syllable of a group 
containing more than one stressed word. A normal head has a 
High Level tone, except before a Low Rising nucleus, when a 
Low Level tone is normal. . 

'mei ai ‘teik wan? 'dzon fa‘got it. wi ‘aint leit. 
ai 'didnt ‘nou ,dat. it ,iznt im,poztnt. 


36 Body. This consists of any syllables, whether stressed or 
unstressed, lying between the Head and the Nucleus. In a normal 
body containing level stresses each of these is pitched slightly lower 
than the preceding one, and any unstressed syllables occupy the 
same pitch as the stressed syllable with which they are most 
intimately linked. Thus, in the following example, each of the 
internal groups is slightly lower than the one that precedes it: 


ju fad av | 'tould | jor 'brada | ta 'giv wan | tu \i:tf | av dam 


37 Nucleus. Since this is the most important intonational 
element in a group it falls on the word to which the speaker wishes 
to give the greatest prominence. Any of the other elements in a 
tune may be absent, but, except in a few special cases, a kinetic 
tone must always be present to form a nucleus. In some cases the 
form taken by a nuclear tone varies according to whether or not 
it falls on the final syllable of its group. The following diagrams 
show the form taken by each of the five nuclei when they are final. 


i ee 


I a ju ‘dea? II dei wa “hia. III jul bi “leit. 
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ee) Enea, 


IV_ ai m so“praizd. Vwi war in ™taim. 


38 Divided nuclei. The final rise which is characteristic of 
Tones III and V may occur on a later syllable than that which 
bears the fall (of Tone III) or rise-fall (of Tone V). This delayed 
rise may occur on the syllable immediately following the fall (or 
rise-fall), or it may be separated from it by a series of unstressed 
or weakly stressed syllables. As it may be placed on a different 
word from that bearing the initial element, these tones may even 
embrace the whole sense-group. This transfer of the rising element 
of the nucleus has the effect of increasing the prominence of the 
word on which it is placed. It is important to note that all inter- 
vening syllables between the two parts of the nucleus must be 
pronounced on a low tone, even when they are stressed, and that 
the nucleus does not lose its tonetic unity in spite of being divided. 


ones ae ae 


Tipe soate iznty rait. Vp 6a “plei z ,gud. 


39 Tail. This consists of any unstressed or weakly stressed 
syllables that follow the nucleus. The examples given in §37 showed 
how the five nuclear tones can each be completed on a single (final) 
syllable; those given below show the form taken by the same nuclei 
when a tail is present. The unstressed syllables in the tail afford 
a means of completing the various pitch changes in a more leisurely 
fashion, and advantage is always taken of this in the case of the 
tunes that end in a rise; in the case of those that end in a fall 
the pitch change may or may not be completed on the stressed 
syllable. Tails therefore fall into two classes, the rising tail and 
the low level tail, of which the tails of Tones I and II may be 
regarded as typical respectively. 

When Tone I is followed by a tail the syllable bearing the nuclear 
stress is pronounced on a low, or comparatively low, pitch, and the 
rise is expressed on a series of unstressed or weakly stressed syllables 
rising regularly to a higher point. While this series may occupy 
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any range of pitches, the range used for questions is generally 
mid-pitch to high, and that for statements low-pitch to mid. 


oe ez 


I /wax dei ‘in it? I wi: fl bi ‘hia. 

When Tone III is followed by a tail the syllable bearing the 
nuclear stress falls to a low, or comparatively low, pitch, and the 
rise is expressed on the tail, as in the case of Tone I. The range 
used for the rise is generally the bottom half of the voice range. 


Tone V has a similar tail, with the stressed syllable taking the 
initial rise and fall. 


III “lend it tu as. V_ wi “’spouk ta dam. 


When Tone II is followed by a tail the syllable bearing the 
nuclear stress may be pronounced with a rapid fall from a high, 
or comparatively high, pitch, to a low one, or it may remain level 
on the high pitch, with a slight suggestion of a fall at the end. 
In either case the tail consists of a series of unstressed or weakly 
stressed syllables on a low pitch. If there is no fall on the nuclear 
syllable the impression of a fall is conveyed by the sudden drop 
from the high pitch of the nucleus to the low pitch of the tail. 


ee. 


II ‘juz: wa da ,kalprit. II ‘kixp it fa mi. 


The tail of Tone IV has the same form, but the nucleus may be 
spread over either two or three syllables instead of one. 


se eet 


IV “nouwan woz ,redi. IV ,dats“pazfikeli tru: 
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40 Nuclear incidence. It has been stated that the nuclear tone 
is placed on the word to which the speaker wishes to give the greatest 
prominence. Since a speaker’s feeling as to which idea is most 
important in a sentence will vary with the conversational context, 
it follows that almost any stressable word in a sense-group may 
bear the nuclear tone. The following are examples of nuclear tone 
shift, with suggestions as to the context in which each might be 
used. Two incidental points should be noticed: the adjustments 
made in the static and partial stresses to adjust the rhythm of the 
utterance, and the tendency of Tone III to divide when the fall 
comes early in the sentence. 


Tunel. Rise. 
haz 'dzon ‘red ‘dis “’buk? (Simple question) 
haz 'dzon ‘red “dis buk? (and not the other one) 
haz 'dgon ‘red dis ‘buk? (not just glanced at it) 
haz “dzjon ‘red dis ‘buk? (and not someone else) 
‘haz dzon ‘red dis ‘buk? (I doubt it) 


Tunell. Fail. 
ai 'so: “dgon hia jjestedi. (Emphasis on time) 
ai 'so: “dzon \hia ,jestedi. (Emphasis on place) 
ai 'so: \dzon hia ,jestedi. (Emphasis on person seen) 
ai ‘so: dzon ,hia ,jestedi. (Emphasis on fact) 
‘ai so: ,dzon hia ,jestadi. (Emphasis on person seeing) 


Tune III, Fall-Rise. 
'at iznt ‘o:l ai wont. (but it may be all I shall get) 
'at iznt o:! Yai ‘wont. (Contrast with someone else) 
'at iznt .,o:l ai wont. (only some of it) 
Oat ‘iznt ,o:1 ai ,wont. (contradiction of affirmative) 
‘Sat iznt ,o:l ai ,wont. (Simple protest) 


USE OP THE TUNES 
41 Functions and meanings. In the following sections the most 
important functions and meanings of Tunes I, II and III are 
explained. Tunes IV and V, being more complicated in form and 
feeling and only occasionally essential, will be used as little as 
possible in the present work. For ordinary purposes a mastery of 
Tunes I, II and III will equip a speaker with an adequate English 
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intonation, it being nearly always possible to use Tone II instead 
of Tone IV and Tone III instead of Tone V, though there will, 
of course, be a certain loss of expressiveness. For detailed descrip- 
tions of the more complicated tones the reader is referred to specialist 
works on intonation. 

Below are tabulated the principal types of utterance on which 
Tunes I, II and III are used. 


I, Rise II. Fall III. Fall-Rise 

Questions General Special — 
Statements — Simple Implicatory 

Straightforward Doubtful 

Definite Hesitant 
Imperatives — Familiar Polite 

Commands Entreaties 
Exclamations  Interrogative Normal = 
Salutations — Greetings (Farewells) 
Apologies — — Normal 
Warnings — Urgent Normal 


Notes. The rise referred to in the table is a high one. All the 
types of utterance shown can be given a perfunctory flavour if they 
are given a low rising nucleus with a low head or prehead. 

General questions are those, beginning essentially with an anoma- 
lous finite, which can be answered by “Yes” or ’’No.” 

Special questions are those, beginning essentially with an interro- 
gative word, which cannot be answered by “Yes” or ‘“‘No,” but 
require a specific, detailed answer. 

The fall-rise on farewells is typical of American intonation; in 
Britain they are given a high prehead followed by a low rise. 


42 Tune |, Rise. When used interrogatively the nucleus tends 
to start on a medium pitch and rise to a high one; in statements 
it generally starts from a low pitch and rises to a medium one. 
Tune I is used in: 

General questions. 
With a low prehead these have a casual sound. 
kan ju ‘tfeindz it? mast ai ‘rait tu im? 
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A high level head on the conjugating finite suggests that the 
question is being asked with interest. 
‘kan ju ‘tfeindz it? ‘mast ai ‘rait tu im? 
A high prehead with an emphatic nucleus gives an exclamatory 
effect. 


“kan ju “tfeindg it? “mast ai “rait tu im? 


Special questions. 

When, in order to temporize, a speaker repeats a special question 
asked by another, he changes the intonation from the normal fall 
to a rise, thus suggesting the introduction: Did I understand you 
toyasky. a? 

wot iz it? wen did ai o’raiv? 

If the interrogative word is given a high head the repetition 
becomes rhetorical. 

‘wot ‘iz it? ‘wen did ai o’raiv? 

The rhetorical effect is increased if a high prehead is used, 
especially with an emphatic nucleus. 

“wot “iz it? “wen did ai o’raiv? 

When a special question is used in order to ask for a repetition 
of information that has already been given (having been either not 
heard, not understood or forgotten) a rising nucleus is placed on 
the interrogative word. 

‘wot did ju ‘sei? “wee did fi ‘bai it? 

An emphatic nucleus makes such questions rhetorical or ex- 
clamatory. 

“wot did ju ‘sei? “wea did fi ‘bai it? 


Imperatives. 

A low rising nucleus makes these sound laconic and often suggests 
that the hearer ought not to have needed prompting. The head 
must be low. 

;put it ,daun. jaisk im far a,nade. 


Exclamations. 
Interrogative force is given to these by a high rising nucleus, 
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while a low rise makes them sound laconic. If the nucleus is not 
on the first syllable a high prehead is used. 


OU. Ou. “ha‘lou. “ha lou. 


/ 


43 Tunell, Fall. This nucleus starts on a high or medium pitch 
and falls to a low one. It is the decided tone, but the decisiveness 
is sometimes reduced by stopping the fall short of the bottom of 
the speaker’s voice range. It is used in: 

General questions. 
These are given a falling nucleus in two cases: 


1. When a speaker repeats a question which has already been 
asked, but which has not been answered. This indicates that the 
speaker is insisting on an answer. 


'ar dei ‘kamin? 'hav ju 'leid da ‘teib] jet? 
2. When a speaker uses a question as an exclamation and expects 


the hearer to agree with him. In British English the negative form 
of the conjugating finite is always used in these questions. 


‘iznt it ~wandefl?! "wount dei bi ,pli:zd! 
A high prehead before a low emphatic fall is very much used. 
“iznt it .wandof!! “wount dei bi \pli:zd! 
The nuclear tone may fall on the conjugating finite (§146). 
‘iznt it ,wandef]! ‘wount dei bi ,pli:zd! 
Special questions. 


This is the normal intonation for this type of question. The 
interrogative word usually takes a high level head. 


‘wes doz i liv? ‘hau matf | it \kost? 


If special emphasis is needed on the nuclear word, this must fall 
from a higher pitch than that occupied by the head. 


»weo doz i ‘liv? yhau matf | it ‘kost? 


Statements. 


This is the normal intonation for simple, straightforward, definite 
statements. Usually both head and nucleus are of the high variety. 


fi z 'getin ‘ti: ,redi. ai 'dount @ink it s ‘tru:. 
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Without changing the tonal arrangement changes can be made 
in the respective pitches to give greater prominence to either the 
head or the nucleus. 

fi z 'getin ti: ,redi. ai 'dount @ink it s .tru:. 
fi z ,getin “tix ,redi. ai ,dount @ink it s ‘tru:. 

The whole tune can be lowered to give a somewhat perfunctory 
flavour. 


fi z ,getin ti: ,redi. ai ,dount 8ink it s .tru:. 


Imperatives. 

A falling nucleus on these gives them the nature of commands, 
though in familiar speech this tune is often used without a suggestion 
of impoliteness. 


‘kam on sit daun. 'dount \wari mi. 


Exclamations. 

This is the normal intonation for most exclamations. There is 
often a suggestion that the surprise is mixed with satisfaction if 
the nucleus is high, and with dismay if it is low. The fall is often 
emphatic. 

sousemout art Sart ,ou! ,ou! ar! ar! 


Salutations. 
This is the formal intonation for greetings. The word gud is 
very seldom stressed. 


gud ‘mornin. gud ‘a:ftanurn. "hau d ju \duz. 
Warnings. 
An urgent warning may take a falling nucleus. 
"luk ,aut! bi ‘keof|! "maind wot ju 2 ,duzin! 
44 Tune Ill, Fall-rise. This nucleus combines the high or low 


fall of Tune II with the low rise of Tune I to convey an implication, 
apology or warning, or to soften utterances that might sound too 
harsh if said with a blunt Tune II. Whether the nucleus is concen- 
trated on one word or divided between two has no effect on the 
underlying feeling of the tune; the difference is in the relative 
prominence given to the words involved. This tune is used almost 
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exclusively for statements (including apologies) and imperatives 
(including warnings); it is hardly ever heard on questions or 
exclamations. 


Statements. 

These always have an implication, that is to say, something 
unexpressed which the hearer is intended to understand. Various 
feelings or attitudes are thus conveyed. 


1. Doubt. 
hi ‘mei bi ,dea. (but I ,doubt it.) 
wi | 'kam if wi Ykan. (but we 'can t promise.) 


2. Reservation (low nucleus.) 
it 'iznt bad. (‘nor is it very ‘good.) 
hi z 'veri ,kleva. (but 'not very ‘nice.) 
3. Concession (high nucleus.) 
dei o ‘raider aYtraktiv. (one must ad‘mit.) 
ai 'laik 6a “farst ‘part. (I con‘cede ,that.) 
4, Protest. 
ju ‘never in,karidz mi. 
ai m ‘taiad ev ,kworlin. 
5. Excuse. 
dei 'weitid ‘ten ,,minits. (surely ,that was enough.) 
wi ‘aiskt ju if ju ,wontid wan. (so 'why “blame ‘us?) 
6. Warning. 
it s 'gouin te Vrein. (so 'take your ‘raincoat.) 
dei 'wount Jlaik it. (so 'don’t ‘do it.) 
7. Unwelcome news. 
ai 'kaint ‘weit eni longa. (I’m a‘fraid.) 
hi 'wount bi 'hia ta,dei. (I’m, ,sorry to jsay.) 
8. Apologies. 
ai m sori. 
ai ‘beg jo: ,pa:dn. 
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Imperatives. 


This is the tune for polite imperatives or requests. If the whole 
nuclear tone falls on the complement or object it gives it a certain 
prominence, but various other arrangements are possible. A fall 
on the verb, or in the negative on “don’t,” gives the feeling of 
an entreaty. 


‘weit far as. 'dount “fat 5a Ywind(o)u. 
‘weit far ,as. 'dount ‘fat 5a ,wind(o)u. 
Yweit far as. ‘dount fat 5a ,wind(o)u. 
Yweit “foir as. ‘dount ,fat da “wind(o)u. 


This is also the normal tune for warnings. 
‘luk ,aut. ‘maind wot ju a ,duzin. 


45 Special tune for farewells. A tune that is probably a 
weakened form of Tune III is used for farewells. It consists of 
a high prehead followed by a low rise. 


“gud ,i:vnin. “gud ,nait. “gud bai. 
This same tune is also used on a number of short phrases of a 
miscellaneous nature. (See also §34.) 
sO:Lrait. “not ,bad. “kam ,in. “ou jes. 
“ai m ,sori. “it | ,du:. “veri ,wel. “bi ,gud. 


46 Compound tunes. When a sense-group is pronounced with 
more than one kinetic tone it may be said to have a compound 
tune. In such cases the last of the kinetic tones is the nuclear tone, 
while the first performs the function of a head to the tune—unless 
it happens to be preceded by a level head. Any kinetic tones 
occupying an intermediate position may be regarded as forming 
part of the body of the tune. Almost any combination of the five 
tones is possible, but some combinations are much more used than 
others. Examples are given below of the most frequently occurring 
combinations of the first three tunes. 


I 4+ I, Rising head, rising nucleus. 
This compound uses high elements in general questions to give 


them animation, and low elements in statements and imperatives 
to give them reassurance or friendliness. 
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‘iz it “Seo? ‘karnt ju “hia mi? 
poat | dur. dea z ,plenti av ,taim. 
ykam an sit ,daun. giv im 3,nada wan. 


I+ UI, Rising head, falling nucleus. 

The head of this compound is usually a low rise, which gives 
the tune more animation than that possessed by the simple Tune II. 
It may suggest mystification or impatience, according to the context 
in which it is used. It can be used in both types of question as well 
as in statements, imperatives and exclamations. 


hav ju ‘leid da ‘teib]? ywee daz i ‘liv? 
fi z ,getin ‘tix ,redi. ai dount “laik ,dat so:t ov Bin. 
ykam oan sit ‘daun. ywot 9 ,priti lit] \haus! 


IT + II, Falling head, falling nucleus. 


The usual form of this compound is a high fall on the head and 
a low fall on the nucleus, though other combinations may occur. 
It is very energetic, and tends to sound dogmatic. It can be used 
on both types of question as well as on statements, imperatives 
and exclamations. 


‘ar ju vredi? ‘wes wea Oi ‘adez? 
it ‘iznt feo. Sat s da “latst \stro:. 
‘dur sit .daun. ‘wot 2 ,njursns! 


TI + I, Falling-rising head, falling nucleus. 


The fall on the head of this compound emphasizes the word on 
which it is placed, while the rise gives a softer effect than do the 
two blunt falls of the previous compound. On account of the 
presence of a Tone III this compound is not much used on questions. 
The Tone III may be divided, and either high or low, while the 
nuclear tone is usually high. 


Yweea daz i ‘liv? Oat ,iznt ‘rait. 
dei Ymaitnt bi ‘redi. wit J] bis in Mandan. 
Ygiv im a‘nada wan. hau “nais av ju to \sei sou. 


IT + II, Falling head, falling-rising nucleus. 


In this compound the fall on the head usually stops before 
reaching the bottom of the voice range, and the nucleus is a lowered 
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one. The tune is implicatory, with a strong stress on the head word. 
It is used on statements, imperatives, apologies and warnings, and 
most frequently conveys a feeling either of apology or of warning, 
according to the context in which it is used. 


wi ‘did ,,worn ju. it ‘woznt _difiklt. 
‘teik Ysam av dam. ‘dount .wo:k ta di ,ofis. 
ai ‘beg jo: pa:dn. ‘du: bi ,keofl. 
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Parts of Speech 


47 A functional classification. In conventional grammars it is 
usual to recognize the following eight parts of speech: Noun, 
Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction and 
Interjection. 

This classification has been adhered to as closely as is consistent 
with the objects of this book, but experience shows that the following 
modifications are justified on grounds of both logic and expediency. 
They are based partly on recommendations in the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology (1915). 


1. All pronouns, demonstratives, articles, numerals, etc., are 
grouped together under the general heading of Determiners, because 
most of the members of this category may be used indifferently 
as pronouns or as qualifiers of nouns. 


2. Participials functioning as qualifiers are grouped with 
adjectives. 


3. Relatives and interrogatives are grouped with conjunctions 
under the general term Connectives. 
In this book, therefore, the eight parts of speech will be: 


Nouns. 

Determiners (with Semi-Pronouns and Pronouns). 
Adjectives (including Participials). 

Verbs (Finites and Verbals). 

Adverbs (and Adverbials). 

Prepositions (and Phrases). 

Connectives (with Relatives and Interrogatives). 
Interjections (and Exclamations). 


On BO Oo 
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A. Nouns 


FORMAL CLASSIFICATION 


48 Varieties of nouns. A noun is defined as a word used to 
name a person or thing. Nouns vary greatly in form and degree 
of complexity, from words such as ‘kat, ‘buk, ‘man, which are 
simple roots, through forms like ‘prezns, ‘mesid3, ari@matik, which 
are for all practical purposes indecomposable, and others such 
as ‘hait, ‘fren(d)fip, ri‘si:t, formed by adding more or less obsolete 
affixes to recognizable roots (many of which are modified in form 
or meaning) to words like ‘drainis, ‘ti:tfa, ‘oupnin, im‘pru:vment, 
which are clearly derivatives, being formed from existing words by 
adding living affixes. 

All the foregoing examples consist of simple roots or roots to 
which affixes have been added and which may therefore be called 
derivatives, but a further stage is reached when two or more roots 
are joined to form what is known as a compound word. These 
also show variations in form, ranging from intimate combinations 
such as ‘gran(d)fa:da, ‘painap!, ‘waitwof through more obvious 
combinations like “teib] ,klo®, ‘ri:din,lamp, ‘anda, klou(d)z to words 
in which the independent meaning of each component remains 
undimmed, as in 'gud‘wil, 'wi:k‘end, '@anks givin. 


49 Simple and derivative nouns. The following categories, 
ranging almost imperceptibly from one extreme to the other, will 
give some idea of the various formal characteristics of these nouns. 

a. kat, ‘buk, ‘man, ‘teib], ‘fra:ns, ‘wind(o)u. 

b. ‘reilin, ‘si:lin, ‘stokin, 

c. ‘lektfa*, \piktfa*, ‘mikstfa*, 

‘mezo*, ‘pleza*, ‘prefa*, 

dzi‘oladzi, a‘stronami, 

a’ri@matik, fe‘netiks, 'ma@(a)‘matiks, 
ad‘va:ntid3, ‘karid3, ‘mesid3, 
‘prezns, ‘absns, ‘distans, ‘konJns, 
‘en®, ‘bret®, ‘dep®, ‘tru:8, 

‘hait, ‘eft, 
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‘kindam, ‘friidam, ‘wizdem, 
‘tfaildhud, ‘neibahud, ‘pri:sthud, 
‘Mrendfip, ‘tfeamanfip, 

‘drainis, ‘ilnis, ‘gudnis. 


a‘tendant, ‘sa:vant, ‘stju:dnt, lef‘tenant, i‘kwivelant, 
‘aitist, ‘kemist, ‘souflist, 

'prin‘ses, 

‘kauntis, ‘houstis, 

'dzapo‘ni:z, 'por:tju‘gi:z, 

‘rasn, osmerikan, iMaljan, no:wi:d3an, 

‘difiklti, 'dgena‘rositi, ‘ope tjurniti, 

'konve'seifn, koMekfn, 'insti‘tjusfn, a'sousi‘eifn, 
di‘vizn, di‘sizn, a‘keizn, e‘pinjan. 


a‘reindgymant, im‘pru:vment, in‘geidgymant, ad\va:tizment, 

‘tiitfa*, ‘raite*, fa‘tografa*, bi‘gine*, ‘forina*, ‘dokte*, 
‘edita*, ‘o:80*, 

Mi:lin, bi‘ginin, ‘oupnin, ‘miznin, etc. etc. 


50 Compound nouns. There are many classes and varieties 
of compound nouns. Examples: 


a. 
b. 


AY Waar rat var) 


‘blakba:d, ‘blakbo:d, ‘granfa:da*, ‘inglifman. 
‘sku:lrum, ‘inkstand, ‘teib]klo®8, ‘lanlo:d, ‘sanfeid. 
‘buk,baindin, ‘hand,raitin, ‘wud,ka:vin, ‘blad ,poiznin. 
‘paundzwa8, ‘filinzwa8, \peniwa8 or ‘penad. 

‘ka:vin naif, ‘swimin,matf, ‘workin,stik, ‘sitigrum. 
‘bradorin,lo:, ‘fa:darin,lo:, ‘do:tarin,lo:. 

‘skuzl ti:tfa*, ‘boks,meike*, ‘klo8, manju faktfara*. 


here are also many established collocations that may be regarded 


as compound nouns. Notice the differences in stress in the following 
examples. Words taking the stress-pattern (‘,) are said to be 
single-stressed, while those taking the pattern ('‘) are said to be 
double-stressed. 


Noun + noun 


‘bei ‘windu 'ga:dn ‘siti 
'kamp ‘tfea* 'meidn ‘neim 
‘farm ‘haus 'seila ‘hat 
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Possessive noun -+- noun 


‘ba:dz ,nest 'fraiaz ‘bozlsm 
‘de@s ,hed 'kwiznz ‘kauns| 
‘leidiz ,meid 'seilaz ‘not 


Present participle +- noun 


‘bo:din ,haus 'ka:stin ‘vout 
‘endin ,laibroari ‘lixdin ‘artik] 
‘raitin ,desk 'warkin ‘klazs 


Past participle +- noun 
‘karst ‘aian 'oild ‘silk 
'kat ‘glazs 'spotid ‘fizvo* 


5! Dual function words. Some words function as either nouns 
or verbs without undergoing any change of form: 
‘help, ‘tfeindz, ‘puf, ‘dzamp, ‘a:nso*, ‘la:f, ‘work, ‘wark, etc. 
Some of these combine with adverbial particles to form compound 
or group-words: 


'tfeindy ‘ouve* it s 'taim far a 'tfeindz .ouva. 
‘lai ‘daun ai m 'gouin ta ‘hav a ‘lai \daun. 
‘luk ‘raund ‘let s “hav a ‘luk \raund. 


Certain nouns differ slightly from verbs with which they are 
related. The examples on the left are different in spelling as well 
as pronunciation, while those on the right differ only in pronunciation 
and therefore require special care. 


Noun. Verb. Noun. Verb. 
‘aif ‘iv \jurs \juzz 
ri‘sizt ri’sizv ‘rekord ri‘kord 
Mu:d Mid ‘ekstrakt ik*strakt 
ad‘vais ad‘vaiz ‘insalt in’salt. 


A certain number of words that usually function as adjectives 
(including past participles) are used also as plural nouns. 


da .ritf — ree pip| 

da frentf = 60a 'frentf \pizp| . 

3a 'kild an wuindid = da 'kild an 'wurndid ,pizpl . 
di \indzad = 6i ‘indzad \pizp! . 


52, 53 Parts of Speech 
INFLEXIONS OF THE NOUN 


52 The two inflexions. The noun is subject to only two 
inflexions: 1. Plural. 2. Genitive. 

The noun is not inflected for gender or for any other case than 
the genitive. The limitations in the use of the genitive are set 
forth in §56. 


53 The plural inflexion. The regular plural of nouns is formed 
by adding to the singular: 

a. iz after the sibilant consonants s, z, f, 3; 

b. s after the voiceless consonants p, t, k, f, 9; 

c. zZ in all other cases. 


a. Plural in iz: 


hos ‘ho:siz saiz ‘saiziz 

pleis ‘pleisiz praiz ‘praiziz 

‘promis ‘promisiz dis‘gaiz dis‘gaiziz 

boks ‘boksiz feiz ‘feiziz 

fif Mifiz eidz ‘eidziz 

dif ‘difiz dzadz ‘dzadziz 

intf ‘int fiz ‘karid3 karid3iz 

tfartf ‘tfa:tfiz ‘Mangwidz  ‘“langwid3iz 

b. Plural ins: 

kap kaps pait pa:ts seif seifs 
stamp stamps stri:t — strixts ru:f ru:fs 
strap straps buk buks klif klifs 
Jop Jops klok kloks man8 ~=man@s 
hat hats fo:k fo:ks de® de@s 
nait naits wo:k — works ten8 tenOs 


c. Plural in z: 


kab kabz ‘pens| ‘pens|z flai flaiz 
ko:d ko:dz ki:z kizz kau kauz 
leg legz sta:* staiz boi boiz 
neim neimz lo: lo:z ai‘dia —ai‘diaz 
pen penz fur fuzz peo* peoz 
8in Binz fa:* fa:z Joa* foaz 
lAV lAVZ dei deiz kjue* = kjuaz 
leid leidz tou touz 
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54 Irregular plurals. A certain number of nouns in f, @ and 
one in s replace these voiceless consonants by the corresponding 
voiced one in the plural. 


The following replace f by vz: 


lizf lizvz louf louvz -self -selvz 
Bi:f Bizvz naif naivz felf felvz 
ha:f ha:vz laif laivz wulf wulvz 
ka:f karvz waif waivz 


The following replace 8 by 6z: 
pa:8 pazdz ju:8 juzdz oué oudz 
ba:8 ba:6z tru truz6z mau8 maudz 


The following replaces s by ziz: 
haus ‘hauziz 


A certain number of nouns form the plural quite irregularly: 
The chief of these are: 


man men tu:8 tiz8 maus = mais 
‘wuman ‘wimin gus gis oks ‘oksn 
tfaild  ‘tfildrn fut fizt ‘peni ‘pens? 


A few foreign words have special plural forms. The chief of 
these are: 


'mema‘randem 'memo‘randa ‘siariz ‘siorizz 
pe‘renGisis po‘renGisi:z ‘dziznas ‘dzenara 
fi‘nominan fi‘nomina ‘formjula ‘formjuli:? 


The prefix-title ‘mista forms its plural in ‘mesez, but this is 
generally avoided by saying miste ,smi® end miste ‘braun or 
da 'tu: mista ‘braunz. 


1 Weakened in compounds to pans or pns. Example ‘sikspans. ‘peni 
forms a regular plural in ‘\peniz when meaning coims and not the value of 
the coins. The word ‘sikspans (meaning the coin) forms a regular plural 
‘siksponsiz. 

2 Or fo:mjulaz. 
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The following nouns are invariable: 


dia* 

fizp 
‘dzentiman 
‘wa:kman 
‘inglifmoan 


dia* 

Jizp 
‘dgent|man 
‘wa:kman 
‘inglifman 


and other compounds of -man. 


A few nouns exist only in the plural. 


fif 
traut 
kod 
‘samon 
pleis 


Parts of Speech 


fift 
traut 
kod 
‘samon? 
pleis” 


and a few other names of fishes, 


The chief of these are: 


‘pizpl,3 ‘deita,4 kloudz, ‘katl, ‘va:min, ‘wiskez, ‘weid3iz.* 


Adjectives and participles used as nouns are plural in meaning, 
but are not marked by any plural inflexion: 


da ,ritf, 6a pus, de frentf, 6a .wuindid, da daiin. 


55 The genitive inflexion. 
to the preceding noun (or, in some cases, to the last member of 


the noun group): 


a. iz after the sibilant consonants s, z, J, 3; 


b. s after the voiceless consonants p, t, k, f, 9; 


c. z in all other cases. 


a. Genitive in -iz: 
hors 
nizs 
nars 
(mists) koks 
dzeimz 
(mists) dzounz 


b. Genttive in -s: 


‘bifep  ‘bifaps 

wosp Wwosps 

kat kats 

‘infont ‘infants 
1 Also Sfifiz: 


‘horsiz 
‘nizsiz 
‘narsiz 
‘koksiz 
‘dzeimziz 
‘dzounziz 


djuzk 


‘kritik 


Bi:f 
waif 


The genitive is marked by adding 


(mista) welz ‘welziz 
(mista) ‘stizvnz ‘stizvnziz 
(mista) maf ‘mazfiz 
(mista) buf ‘bufiz 
dzadz \dzadziz 
dzo:dz ‘dzo:dziz 
djuzks ‘dzouzif ‘dzouzifs 
‘kritiks smi® smi€s 
8i:fs iMizobe® Mizebo@s 
waifs ru:@ ru:@s 


* Traditional spellings salmon and plaice. 
3 In the sense of “‘persons,’’ not of ‘‘race.”’ 
‘Except in the phrases da \deitam lain and a ‘livin .weidz. 
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c. Genttive in -z: 


rob robz dav davz dei deiz 
frend _— frendz furl furlz krou krouz 
dog dogz 'le’six, —lesizz kau kauz 
lam lamz faz faiz boi boiz 
man manz fo:* Oz mea*  meoz 
kin kinz kruz kru:z ‘dokta* ‘doktez 


Irregular plural nouns formed without adding iz, s or z (§54) form 
their genitive according to the rule: 


men menz ‘wa:kman ‘wa:kmanz gits = ‘gitsiz 
‘wimin ‘wiminz ‘pip! ‘pizp|z dia = diaz 
‘tfildrn “tfildrnz mais ‘maisiz {Ep res fizps 


Plural nouns formed by adding iz, s or z (§53) are used as genitives 
without any modification : 
‘bifaps ‘bifaps 
aints ants 
klazks — klazks 


frendz frendz 
‘doktez ‘doktaz 


‘dzadziz ‘dzadziz 
Shorsiz ‘“horsiz 


56 Uses of the genitive. In Spoken English the genitive in- 

flexion is almost exclusively used in connection with: 
a. Names of Persons: 

'dgonz \buk = 6a 'buk bi lonin ta \dzon. 

mista 'harisiz hat = dea ‘hat bi lonin ta mista \haris. 
b. Names designating Persons: 

mai 'bradez ,haus = da ‘haus bi lonin ta mai \brade. 

de 'beikez fop = da 'fop bi lonin ta da \beika. 

da 'menz \kleimz = da 'kleimz “meid bai da \men. 
c. Names of Pet Animals: 

'tabiz \barskit = da 'ba:skit wee tabi (dea \kat) |slixps. 


'faidouz ,ken| = da 'ken| wea  faidou (da \dog) sli:ps. 
d. Names designating Animals: 

a 'kats wiskez = da 'wiskez on a ‘kats feis. 

3a 'dogz \kola = da 'kola dat o dog ,weoz. 

da 'ho:siz teil = ‘Sat 'pa:t ev a ‘hors ko:ld da .teil. 

a ‘Maianz den = 2a ‘den ‘okjupaid bai a \laian (or laianz). 

a ‘wosps nest = 2a ‘nest ‘bilt and ‘okjupaid bai .wosps. 
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e. Certain words logically intermediate between nouns and adverbs 
of time and duration: 


ta'deiz \peipe = Sa 'peipa “pablift ta dei. 

‘jestediz \meil = da 'meil 'ritn o: ri’si:vd jestadi. 
‘larst witks \nju:z = Se 'njuiz ri‘sizvd ‘larst \witk. 

a ‘Ori: ‘jiez stei = 9 'stei ov da dju'reifn av ‘Ori: jiaz. 


It will be noticed that the examples of the genitive given in §55 
all come under one of the above categories. 


57 Theory of the genitive. On logical grounds the genitive 
may be considered as an independent word coming under the heading 
of syntax, for it may be separated from the noun and attached to 
the last member of the noun-group: 

da 'man ai'so: ‘jestediz \faida = da 'faxdar av da 'man ai ‘so: 
jestodi. 


60 'kin av ‘inglandz \kraun = da 'kraun av da ‘kin av \ingland. 


Traditionally, however, it is an inflected form of the noun to 
which it is nominally attached. In justification of this view it is 
urged that with plural nouns in z, s or iz, the plural inflexion and 
genitive modification are merged together: 


ees he oi a nite 
da 'pju:plz .eksasaiziz may mean 6i 'eksasaiziz av Sa ,pjuzp! or 
di 'eksosaiziz av da \pjurplz.? 


It would seem to be more convenient to regard such a collocation 
as de kin ov ingland as a grammatical unit. If we then, following 
Sweet and others, treat the genitive as an inflexion, it will naturally 
(since it is a suffix) be added to the end of the unit. 


QUALIFICATION OF NOUNS 


58 Position of qualifier. Nouns may be qualified by various 
parts of speech, some of which precede the noun, while others 
follow it, as shown in the following list: 


* These two meanings are differentiated in traditional spelling by the two 
forms: The pupil’s exercises and The pupils’ exercises. 
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Preceding the Noun Following the Noun 
Nouns Nouns in Apposition 
Possessive Nouns A few Adjectives 
Determiners Relative Clauses 
Adjectives Prepositional Phrases 
Verbals (Participles) Verbals (Infinitives) 
Adverbs 


The stressing of the collocations that consist of a noun and its 
qualifier is variable, and will be explained in the next two sections. 


59 Qualifiers preceding the noun. The normal stressing of this 
arrangement is a static stress on the qualifier (except for the articles) 
and a kinetic stress on the noun. 


a. Nouns qualifying nouns. 


'po:k \pai 'oksfad \roud ‘lord \meo* 
'fif \soxs 'oksfad \avinju 'fo:pni stamp 
'oliv \oil 'tfarnsori \lein 'filin .feo* 
'stizl pen 'lesta \skweo* 'tenfilin .nout 
'leda \bag 'tfearin \kros 'kantri \wozk 
'‘kamp ,tfeo* ‘landan \bridz 'gardn .woil 
‘'fop .windu 'douva \haibo* 'famili .sozk] 


However, the kinetic stress is transferred to the qualifier when 

it is desired to give it a sense of contrast or contradiction: 
2 ‘pork ,pai z ,naisa dn 2 ,vi:l an ,ham ‘pai. 
‘Mandan bridz iz ,niara Sn ,wesminsta ‘bridz. 
2 ‘filin feo, 'not a ‘tu: filin feo. 

Names of thoroughfares containing the word stri:t as their second 
component take the stress on their first component. In this they 
differ from other names of thoroughfares such as roud, lein, kros, etc. 

‘hai ,strizt ‘kwizn ,strizt ‘oksfad ,stri:t 

As shown in §50, there are collocations of noun + noun which 
may be regarded as compound nouns. This is particularly the case 
when such collocations are normally single-stressed, with the kinetic 
stress falling on the first element, or qualifier, as it does in the 
following cases: 
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‘inkpot ‘leta boks ‘geitwei 
‘ai ,glazsiz ‘njuzs peipe* ‘koul,sela* 
‘tizpot ‘haus, kizpe* ‘koul,main 
‘biskit ,tin ‘milkman ‘eapo:t 
‘teibl klo8 ‘wul ,maztfnt ‘lan (d) mazk 


b. Possessive nouns qualifying nouns. 


Both single and double stress are used in these collocations: 


Single-stressed Double-stressed 
‘ba:dz,nest 'kam|z \heo* 
kats ,mizt ‘printez \ink 
‘leidiz,meid ‘travlez \tfek 
\bi:z,waks 2 'witks \holidi 


c. Determiners qualifying nouns. 


All the determiners except the pronouns and semi-pronouns can 
be used to qualify nouns. Copious examples supplementing the 
following will be found in §§71-94. 


mai ‘pen sm ‘tikits 'siksti men 
'Si:z Sbuks 'vearias ops da 'Ba:d .taim 
3 ‘haus i'naf trabl 


d. Adjectives qualifying nouns. 


When this type of collocation becomes established it acquires the 
status of a compound noun and frequently takes single stress, but 
the great majority of cases where an independent adjective qualifies 
a noun have double stress: 


'gud .buk ‘ould .eidz 'britif \koman,wel® 
"big \ruzm "hapi \ba:@dei ‘praim \minista* 
‘mein \dek 'pablik \sku:l 'wait ,elifnt 


As in the case of nouns qualifying nouns, the kinetic stress may 
be transferred to the qualifier to give it a sense of contrast or 
contradiction: 


'dis iz da ‘mein ,dek, ‘not da ,bout ‘dek. 


A considerable number of stress doublets occur, in which double 
stress gives a general meaning and single stress a specialized meaning 
to these collocations, especially if the adjective denotes a colour. 
In the following examples the double-stressed collocation is to be 
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taken literally; the specialized meaning of the single-stressed 
compound is given: 

'bro:d fizt Sbroxdfi:t (leaflet) 

"dark \ruzm ‘daitk,ru:m (photographic laboratory) 

‘hot \pleit ‘hot pleit (part of a stove) 

'grei .biad ‘greibiad (old man) 

'grizn .haus ‘griinhaus (glass building for plants) 


e. Participles qualifying nouns. 


Nouns may be qualified by either the present (active) participle 
or the past (passive) participle. 

The single-stressed examples of this combination may be said 
to be established compound words, usually written with a hyphen; 
the collocations are all double-stressed in normal contexts. 


Active Participles Passive Participles 
an ‘intristin \buk 2 ‘spoilt .tfaild 
2 'taiorin dei 'broukan \glats 
'ranin \wo:te* a 'kat fingo* 
da 'raizin .taid di ju'naitid \steits 
'murvin \piktfaz 2 'komplikeitid ma fizn 


f. Adverbs qualifying nouns. 
From the logical point of view a certain number of adverbs are 
used to qualify nouns. 


hi z 'kwait 9 \man! fi z 'riali an ‘onluka. 
it s ‘miali an a pinjan. di a'bav ig.zarmplz. 
hi z ‘ounli a | tfaild. aua 'neks-do: \neibez. 


dat s 'skeasli (or 'ha:dli) a ‘fear jargjument. 
ju 'ko:l "Sat 9 “hil! it s ,o:lmoust 9 “mauntin. 
'niali a \jia ,patst bi,fo:r ai ,ha:d fram im a gein. 


60 Qualifiers following the noun. These cases have more the 
nature of a sentence structure, and the kinetic tone will normally 
fall on the qualifier as the last important element in the sense-group. 
The noun takes a static stress. 


1A noun-modifying adverb evidently approaches very near in function 
to an adjective. In such a construction as he is quite a gentleman we feel 
that quite is not an adjective, because if it were, it would come after instead 
of before, the article a.’-—Sweet’s New English Grammar, §312. 
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a. Nouns qualified by nouns in apposition. 


Each of the two parts of the apposition takes the same kinetic 
tone: 
did ju 'si: “braun da “/lozja? ai so: ‘braun da “loxja. 
landan, da 'kapital av ingland. 
,braun, da 'man ai woz 'tozkin abaut dzast \nau. 


b. Nouns qualified by post-positional adjectives. 


In a limited number of cases the adjective is placed after the noun 
it qualifies. These cases are mostly of an historical, religious or 
official character and may nearly all be considered as established 
compounds. The following are among those usually written as 
separate words: 


'bat] \roial 'kazn \dza:man ‘ear a.parnt 
'bifap \safragan 'envoi iks.tro:dnri ‘pouit \lorriit 
'‘ka:n| 'komendant 'gam ,arabik 'treza \trouv 


c. Nouns qualified by relative clauses. 
da 'man u 'keim \hia. da 'man ai waz \spi:kin tu. 
da 'man ai 'so: jestodi. da 'letor ai ri'si:vd last \nait. 
da 'wan deat waz in di ‘Ada \rurm. 
da 'man u:z \haus wi wa ,lukin at ,la:st ,wisk. 


d. Nouns qualified by prepositional phrases. 


da 'stri:ts av \landan da 'bei ov \neiplz 

da 'top av da Jhil di 'end ov da dei 

da 'buk on da ,teibl da 'man in da 'nekst haus 
da 'wan in \kwestfn de 'man fram \kuks 

So 'haus ‘ouva da wei da 'man wid a ‘biad 


e. Nouns qualified by infinitives. 


‘wot s da 'best Bin ta dur? 
"hia z a \buk fa ju ta ,rizd. 
‘Gis iz da ,triz ta bi jkat jdaun. 


1 Logically, however, the prepositional phrase sometimes contains the more 
important noun. “The nucleus of the group a piece of bread is bread, for piece, 
although grammatically the head word of the group, is really little more than 
a form-word.””—Sweet’s New English Grammar, §120. See also Ibid., §61. 
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61 Logical categories of nouns. The following is a useful 
scheme of classification of nouns according to their logical categories. 


Abstract (dei) 
Nouns ( Proper (d3on) 


Concrete Material (wo:ta) 
Common c ee (kraud) 
Class 


Individual (buk) 


Abstract nouns. 
These name non-material objects, ideas, qualities, states or 

actions: 
‘dei, ‘nait, ‘weda, ‘fad(o)u, ‘no:8, ‘bju:ti, ‘darknis, ‘len8, 
‘saiz, 'konvoa'seifn, ‘pru:f, ‘tfois; 

and are opposed to Concrete nouns, such as: 
‘dzon, ‘ingland, ‘lAndan, ‘worta, “faznitfa, ‘kraud, ‘skai, ‘tfozk, 
‘buk, ‘man, 

which are subdivided into Proper nouns and Common nouns. 


Proper nouns. 
These name a single person, animal or place: 
‘dgon, “laf (dog’s name), ‘inglend, ‘lAndan, 
and are opposed to Common nouns, such as: 
‘wo:te, ‘farnitfa, ‘kraud, ‘skai, ‘tfoz:k, ‘buk, ‘man, 


which are subdivided into Material nouns and Class nouns. 


Material nouns. 
These name substances: 
‘worte, ‘sand, ‘klo8, ‘wul, ‘tfork, ‘wud, ‘aian, 
and are opposed to Class nouns, such as: 
‘kraud, ‘kamponi, ko‘lekfn, ‘buk, ‘haus, ‘man, 
which are subdivided into Collective nouns and Individual nouns. 
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Collective nouns. 


These, though they have a singular form, name a number of 
individuals: 


‘kraud, ‘kamponi, ke‘lekfn, ‘a:mi, ‘klars. 


Individual nouns. 
These name individuals that belong to a class: 
‘buk, ‘tea, ‘haus, “triz, ‘man, ‘hots. 

The body referred to by a collective noun may be regarded either 
as an entity or as a collection of individuals. In the former case 
the noun should be treated as singular and in the latter case as 
plural. The elements affected are pronouns, possessives and finites, 
which must agree in number with the collective noun, and care must 
be taken not to mix singulars and plurals in the same sentence. 


Singular: 5a 'kauns| oz 'deligeitid its “_pauez tu o ke‘miti. 


Plural: 6a ka'miti a kan’sidarin 'weda dea ‘pauaz a sofisnt. 


62 Countables and uncountables. Nouns which stand for 
things which can be counted are called Nouns of Discontinuous 
Quantity,! or more succinctly, Cowntables. They may be singular 
or plural: 'wan ‘buk. 'tu: ‘buks. 

Nouns which stand for things which cannot be counted (but 
which may sometimes be measured) are called Nouns of Continuous 
Quantity, or more succinctly, Uncountables. These are always 
singular, but cannot be qualified by the indefinite article or the 
numeral wan. 


Uncountables may be concrete or abstract: 


a. Concrete. 
‘wud, ‘wul, ‘aian, ‘klo®, ‘peipa*, ‘grazs, ‘gla:s, ‘tfo:k, ‘stoun, 
‘sand, ‘mi:t, ‘bred, ‘wo:te*, ‘fa:nitfa*, ‘kloudin, mo fi:nari. 
b. Abstract. 
‘hapinis, ‘bju:ti, ‘da:knis, Mait, ‘hel®, ‘kwiknis, ‘sanfain, ‘lo:, 
‘mju:zik, ‘weda*, ‘rein, ‘wind. 
1Cf. Sweet’s New English Grammar, §232. 
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Many uncountables, however, may become countables when used 
in the sense of “‘a kind of”: 


'tu: 'difrant ‘bredz = two different kinds of bread. 
\graisiz = different kinds of grass. 
'Oizz ‘wulz = these qualities of wool. 


Certain nouns may be uncountables or countables according to 
the meaning in which they are used: 
Uncountables Countables 


‘aion (the metal) an ‘aian (used for making linen smooth). 
‘lo: (jurisprudence) 0 ‘lox (a statute, etc.). 

‘glats (the substance) 9 ‘glais (for drinking, telescope or mirror). 
‘wud (the substance) 9 ‘wud (a collection of trees). 


63 Grammatical functions of nouns. From the grammatical 
point of view nouns may function in any of the following capacities: 


a. As subject of a sentence: 
da 'man keim hia. 
b. As subject-predicate: 
‘dat s a ‘man. 
e. As direct object: 
ai 'met 2 ‘man. 
d. As indirect object: 
ai 'geiv 6a “man da \buk. 
ai 'got da “man a \dzob. 
e. As prepositional object: 
ai 'geiv it ta da .man. 
ai waz 'weitin fa mai frend. 
f. As object-complement: 
dei i'lektid im ‘prezident. 
g. As qualifiers of other nouns: 
3a 'ga:dn .wo:l. 'landan brid3. 
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B. Determiners 


THE TEN CLASSES 


64 Definition. There exists a class of words which may be 
used, like adjectives, to qualify nouns, or, like pronouns, to stand 
instead of them. In other words, they may be used either adjec- 
tivally or pronominally, though in a few cases they differ in form 
according to which of these two capacities they are used in. Some 
grammarians consider these words to be pronouns that can be used 
adjectivally, while others consider them as adjectives that can be 
used pronominally. 

In view of this difficulty in drawing any clear line of demarcation 
between their grammatical functions, and since they all serve, like 
the pronouns proper, to indicate or determine what person or thing 
is being referred to, the simplest and most rational plan would 
seem to be to add the pronouns proper to these words in order to 
form a general category of determiners, and to specify in the case 
of each word whether it may be used as an adjective, as a pronoun 
or as either. 


65 Classification. A convenient classification of words coming 
under the heading of determiners is the following: 


1. Semi-Pronouns: wan, sambodi, na@in, etc. 
Pronouns: ai, him, ju:, dam*‘selvz, etc. 
Possessives: mai, joa, ha:z, auer ‘oun, etc. 
Demonstratives: Sis, Sat, di:z, douz. 
Articles: ei, an, diz. 

Partitives: sam, eni, nou, nan. 
Article-Analogues: bou®, i:tf{, seim, etc. 


Quantitatives: matf, les, lots (av), etc. 


Pe Pe ON Ree tS 


Numericals: tu, Oa:ti, meni, fjue*, etc. 

10. Ordinals: fa:st, for:tii®, nekst, lazst, etc. 

Each of these classes will now be described in detail, and examples 
will be given of their use. 
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THE SEMI-PRONOUNS 


66 The semi-pronoun wan. In addition to its functions as an 
indefinite pronoun (§§68-70) and as a numerical determiner (§88) 
the word wan has a special role in combination with adjectives, 
certain determiners, and the conjunctive and interrogative witf. It 
is then comparable in meaning to individual, variety or species, and 
since it has a plural form wanz it can indicate whether the word 
with which it is associated refers to one, or more than one, person 
or thing. The collocation into which it enters has the status of 
anoun. Sweet calls it an unmeaning noun-pronoun, or a prop-word. 
The following are examples of its use. 


With Demonstratives (usually confined to the singular). 
ai ,wont ‘Sat wan, ‘not ,dis wan. 


With Articles. 
‘juz yair @ ,WAn. ‘dis iz 6a ,wan. 
‘Sat s da “wan ai ‘so: ‘jestodi. 
With Article-Analogues. 
‘aida ,wan | ,dur:. ai 'wont a ‘houl wan. 


wi 'spouk tu '‘i:t{f wan. ‘dat s da ‘seim wan. 
'mazk ‘evri ,wan, ‘not ,evri ‘Ada ,wAn. 


With Ordinals. 
3a “fa:st wAnz wea Oa ,best. ‘giv mi da ‘sekand wan. 
‘ai laik Sa ‘fo: n fif6 wanz. 


With Adjectives. 
‘Sis iz a9 ,gud wan. wi 'wont sm ‘beta wanz. 
de 'big wan z ‘on dea ‘teib]. ju v 'bro:t da ‘ron wanz. 
'teik @ Mardz wan; ‘dount ,teik a ,smozl wan. 


With the Conjunctive and Interrogative wit. 


ai fa‘get ,witf wan ju ,tfouz. ‘a:sk im 'witf wanz i .wonts. 
'witf wan d ju ‘laik \best? 'witf wanz ev dei .telken? 


67 The compound semi-pronouns. The partitives sam, eni and 
nou are compounded with bodi, wan and 8in to form words which, 
being both noun-like and pronoun-like in function, are best placed 
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in the semi-pronoun class of determiners. They cannot be qualified 
by the qualifiers that precede the noun, but may be qualified by 
relative clauses, prepositional phrases and infinitives (§60) and by 
a few adverbs, notably els. The complete list of these semi- 
pronouns is: 


Affirmative  ‘sambodi ‘sAMWAN ‘sam@in 
Indefinite ‘enibodi ‘eniwan ‘eniBin 
Negative ‘noubodi ‘nouwan ‘na8in 
Plenary ‘evribodi ‘evriwan ‘evriBin 


The element bodi has an optional weak form badi when used 
in these compounds. 

Like the partitives (§§75-77) which enter into their construction, 
these semi-pronouns are subject to certain limitations in their use. 
Their effect on the structure of the sentence is dealt with in §§365-6. 

All these semi-pronouns may form collocations with the adverb 
els to give the meaning ‘‘———-other person or thing,’’ thus: 

did ju 'mi:t “eniwan ‘els? 'sambodi ‘els ,tould mi ,dat. 
'naGin ‘els waz ,misin. ‘woznt ‘evribodi ‘els “okt? 


When these collocations are used in a possessive capacity they 
are generally treated as a unit, the possessive termination being 
added to els, thus: 


'Sis iz “sambodi ‘elsiz ,hat. 'noubodi ‘elsiz ,ti: waz ,spilt. 
‘eniwan ,elsiz ,pen | ,du:. ai v ‘sizn ,evriwan ,elsiz ,wark. 


THE PRONOUNS 


68 Definition. These are words that are used instead of the 
noun that names a person or thing already identified. Traditional 
grammar usually recognizes Personal, Reflexive, Reciprocal, 
Possessive, Demonstrative, Relative and Interrogative Pronouns, 
but in a functional analysis the last two are regarded as Connectives, 
and are therefore described under that heading, while the Possessives 
and Demonstratives, being both adjectival and pronominal, have 
their own headings as determiners. Only the first two classes are 
dealt with under the present heading of Pronouns. For Reciprocal 
Pronouns see §95. 


Most of the pronouns have weak forms, which are used when the 
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word is unstressed. In the following table the weak forms are 
shown in brackets. 


Nominative Oblique Emphatic Reflexive 
Singular 
Ist pers. ai mi: (mi) mai‘self miself 
2nd pers. juz (ju)? juz (ju) jo:‘self joself 
3rd pers. 
masculine hiz (hi, i) him (him, im) him‘self imself 
feminine fiz (fi) ha:* (ha*, a:*, a*) ha'self oself 
neuter it? it? it‘self itself 
indefinite Wan? wan? wan'self — wanself 
Plural 
lst pers. wi: (wi) As (as) aua‘selvz  auaselvz 
2nd pers. juz (ju) jur (ju) jo:‘selvz jeselvz 
3rd pers. dei4 dem (dam, dm)5 dam*‘selvz Smselvz 


In an older stage of the language there were pronouns in general 
use for the second person singular (dau, di:) corresponding to the 
“‘familiar’’ pronouns of many other languages. Except in one or 
two very conservative dialects these words have now fallen com- 
pletely out of use, and the second person plural pronoun (ju:) is 
used in addressing one person as well as more than one. Apart 
from the essential distinction made between singular and plural in 
the expanded pronouns (jo:self—jo:selvz), the pronoun ju: is now 
the only one used to refer to the person or persons addressed, and 
students should note that as the pronoun is really a plural it is 
always so treated grammatically. When, therefore, it is the subject 
of a tense that has different finite forms for singular and plural 
(§§130, 154) the plural form of the finite must always be used. 


1 The sequence ju: az is generally weakened to ju a or jo: 8, which latter 
is homophonous with the possessive determiner joo (spelt ‘‘your’”’). To avoid 
confusion this combination will be shown as ju 9. 

2 it rarely takes a kinetic tone; WAN never does. 

3 Becomes s in the expression let s. 

4 The sequence 6ei a! is generally weakened to de 8 which is homophonous 
with the possessive determiner dea (spelt ‘‘their”) and the adverb dea (spelt 
“there’”’). To avoid confusion this combination will be shown as del 9. 

In rapid and familiar speech om. 
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69 Personal pronouns. Five of the personal pronouns and the 
interrogative and relative hu: are the only words retaining different 
forms for the nominative and oblique cases ; juz, it and wan do not 


vary for case. 


Nominative pronouns as subjects: 


‘ai sor it. ai ‘soz it. ai m Yredi. fl ‘ai ‘teik it? fl ai “teik it? 
\ju: went dea. ju ‘went dea. ju siz... jua ‘bizi. did ju ’gou? 
‘hi: waz ,deo. hi ‘woz Gea. if hi: ,keim. ifiYkeim. did i’kam? 


‘fix sed sou. fi ‘sed sou. wil fi “kam? iz fi ‘redi? 
it s ‘hia. it 'luks laik ‘rein. 
wan ‘ofn ,daz ,€inz laik ,dat. 


‘wi: did it. wi “did it. wie redi. fl “wi: gou? fl wi ’gou? 


‘Sei ,soz: it. Sei “so: it. did ‘Sei si: it? did Sei ‘si: it? 


Oblique pronouns as direct objects: 


hi ‘soz: ‘miz. [hi ‘soz mi. doz i ’wont mi? daz i 'wont ’miz? 


ai 'tould juz. '@at s wot ai ‘tould ju. ai ‘tould ju ,sou. 
ai 'wont ‘him. ai ‘wont im. did ju ‘siz im? 


ai 'so: Yharx. ai ‘sor ox. ai 'sor arin da\stri:t. 'tel ar ai wont ax. 


Sei “did it. ai | 'duz it te‘moru. 

‘dat sort ov Bin so‘praiziz wan. it 'meiks wan ‘wanda. 
hi 'tould Yas. hi ‘tould as. ‘let s ‘gou. 

ai 'wontid ‘dem. ai ‘wontid 6am. ai ‘wontid om. 


Oblique pronouns as indirect objects: 
"giv \miz wan. ‘giv mi \Oat wan. 
ai sent ‘ju: ,dat wan. ai ‘sent ju ‘dat wan. 
ai 'foud ‘him da ,leta. ai ‘foud im da leta. 
ai 'ofad ‘ha: da ;mani. ai ‘ofad a da ,mani. 
ai 'Qo:t da ‘dog waz \hangri sou ai 'geiv it ‘sam@in tu ‘i:t. 
dei ,giv wAn da ‘best ov ‘evriBin. 
hi 'geiv ‘as wan. hi ‘geiv as ,wan. 
wi 'foud ‘dem da ,peipaz. wi ‘foud (d)am de ,peipaz. 
Oblique pronouns as prepositional objects: 
'giv it to mix. ‘giv it tu mi. 
ai 'bo:t 'dat fa ‘jux. ai ‘bo:t it for ju. 
‘ai lukt at ‘haz. ai ‘lukt at or. 
ai 'got da ‘leta fram ‘him. ai 'got da Vleta ‘from im. 
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ai 'geiv 'ten ‘filinz forr it. 

‘Oat s da sort av Bin Sat 'nevar a*ka:z ta wan. 

hi wez 'weitin far ‘as. hi wez ‘weitin ,fozr as. 

it wez 'veri ‘kaind ov ‘Sem. it waz 'veri ‘kaind ,ov (8)am. 


Pronouns as subject-complements. 

In the case of the five pronouns still possessing different nomi- 
native and oblique forms much divergency of opinion exists among 
grammarians and others concerning which form should be used as 
subject complement, and the unfortunate student, whichever form he 
uses, will be corrected and warned against that particular ‘“‘fault.’’ 
This difference of opinion frequently leads to angry disputation, 
but the facts seem to be as follows: 

In careful and deliberate speech, especially between strangers 
and among women-folk, when one is on one’s guard against possible 
criticism from purists, the forms ai, hi:, fiz, wi: and dei are generally 
heard. Those who have cultivated a bookish or formal style of 
speaking almost invariably use these forms. 

On the other hand, in the normal and spontaneous speech of 
everyday life, especially between friends and in the conversation 
of men-folk, the forms mi:, him, haz, as and dem are usually heard, 
as shown in the following examples: 


itis ‘mix. Sei 'Bo:t it waz ‘mi:. 

it s ‘him. it 'mait av bin ‘him. 

it s ‘haz. ai ‘tould ju it waz ,ha:. 

[Cxs) AS; wi ‘njuz it ad bi ,As. 

it s ‘dem. dei a ‘foar it | bi dem. 

When pronouns occur in isolation the oblique forms are similarly 
used: 
‘hu: z ‘6ea? — ‘mi: "hu: ‘woz it? — ‘dem. 


It may therefore be stated as a general rule that in natural 
speech the nominative form is used only when the pronoun is the 
subject of a verb, and that the oblique form is used in all other cases. 


70 Expanded pronouns. These are made by adding -self in the 
singular and -selvz in the plural to the adjectival possessives of 
the lst and 2nd persons (see §71) and to the oblique pronouns of the 
3rd person. They are stressed when emphatic and unstressed when 
reflexive. 
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Examples: 


Emphatic pronouns: 
ai ‘sor it mai‘self. 
‘jur jor‘self ,tould mi sou. 
hi 'didnt “kam himself. 
'wai ‘daznt fi 'du: it he‘self? 
da 'buk itself ,givz da_,figez. 
wan fad bi 'eib] ta “du: dis wan'self. 
wi 'beik aua “bred aua‘selvz. 
ju mas 'gou jo:‘selvz. 
'Sei Sam‘selvz di,saidid ta _li:v. 


Reflexive pronouns: 

ai v 'dzas ‘kat miself. 

'hav ju “ha:t jeself? 

hi z ‘weiin imself. 

fi 'dazn ‘giv aself a ‘tfarns. 

da 'faia z ‘ba:nt itself ‘aut. 

wan mas bi‘heiv wanself ,hia. 

wi in‘dzoid auaselvz at da _,parti. 

‘plizz_ ,meik jaselvz at ,houm. 

Sei 'praid Smselvz on dea 'nolidz av ‘kukin. 

These expanded forms may be reflexive and emphatic at the 

same time. In such cases they are stressed: 


ai ‘neva ,feiv maiself. 
did “ju: ‘kat a:, o: did fi 'kat ha‘self? 
wan 'masn ‘preiz wan,self. 
‘didnt da ‘tfildran 'wof dam/selvz? 
(Compare: ‘didnt da ‘tfildran “’wof dSmselvz?) 
When they follow bai or o:I bai these words may be said to have 
an isolating function: 


hi 'did it bai im‘self. 2 ju ‘o:l bai jo’self? 


THE POSSESSIVES 


71 Description. These are words that may serve as answers 
to the question hu:z? They have different forms according to the 
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number (and in the 8rd person singular the gender) of the possessor, 
not of the person or object possessed. 

Except in the 3rd person singular masculine they have different 
forms for adjectival and pronominal use; these are generally referred 
to as “possessive adjectives” and “possessive pronouns” respectively. 

There are also emphatic possessives, which are made by adding 
oun to the adjectival forms. These may be used either adjectivally 
or pronominally. 

Some of the adjectival possessives have weak forms, and these 
may be used in the emphatic compounds. In the following table 
the weak forms are shown in brackets. 


Adjectival Pronominal Emphatic 
Singular 
lst pers. mai (mi) main mai ‘oun 
2nd pers. joo* (ja*) joaz joer ‘oun 
3rd pers. 
masculine hiz (iz) hiz hiz ‘oun 
feminine ha:* (ha*, a:*) ha:z har ‘oun 
neuter its — its ‘oun 
indefinite WANZ — wanz ‘oun 
Plural 
lst pers. aua* auoz auear ‘oun 
2nd pers. joo* (ja*) jooz joer ‘oun 
3rd pers. dea* deaz dear ‘oun 
Examples: 


Sis iz ‘mai buk; it s mai ‘oun buk. dat s ‘main; it s mai ‘oun. 

'wea z joa ‘pen? ‘iz it joar ‘oun pen? iz ‘dat ‘joaz? ‘iz it 
jer ‘oun? 

iz iz ’neim Sea? iz ‘dat iz ‘oun aidia? ‘wea z ‘hiz? ‘wai 
didnt i ‘teik iz ‘oun? 

'hia z a: \hat; ai ‘Bink it s ,ha:z. it 'mas bi har ‘oun. 

it s enoiin ta ,lu:z wanz ,gla:siz. wanz 'oun wei z “best. 

‘Si:z ar aua ,nouts; wi 'meid auer ‘oun; dei ar ‘ausz. 

‘Sear a ea buks. Sei 'brin Sear oun. ‘ditz a ,deoz. 
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72 Forms and functions. Demonstratives are used to indicate 
persons or things by suggesting their proximity to or remoteness 
from the speaker. They may be used either adjectivally or pro- 
nominally. They are invariable for gender but have different forms 
for singular and plural. They are nearly always stressed and have 
no weak forms. 


Singular Plural 


dis 6i:z specifying the less remote. 
dat douz specifying the more remote. 


The following examples show the differences in reference: 


‘Sis ai,dia z ,gud (the one I’m speaking about now). 
‘Sat ai,dia z ,gud (a previous one, or somebody else’s). 
'Si:zz “buks 9 ‘main (the ones near me). 

'Souz “buks a ‘joaz (the ones not so near me). 


Examples of adjectival use: 
'trai ‘dis “bred an 'dat \dzam. 
'6i:z ‘teiblz a 'laxdga dan 'Souz \desks. 
Examples of pronominal use: 
'wot s dis? ‘dis iz a \buk. ai | 'teik ‘dis. 
'wot s dat? ‘dat s open. ai | 'teik ‘dat. 
‘wot 2 di:z? 'di:zz a \buks. ai | 'teik ‘di:z. 
‘wot 2 douz? 'douz a \penz. ai | 'teik ‘douz. 
The singular forms are used in combination with the semi-pronoun 
wan. (See §66.) 
'Sis wan z ‘joaz; ai | 'teik ‘Sat wan. 
'dat wan z ‘main: 'teik ‘Sis wan. 


The plural forms do not usually enter into this combination. 


THE ARTICLES 


73 Forms of the articles. There are two articles, the definite 
and the indefinite, which are invariable for number and gender and 
which are never used pronominally. Both articles have strong and 
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weak forms, the latter being used almost exclusively, as the articles 
are nearly always unstressed. The various forms are: 


Normal Form Pre-Vocalic Form 

Weak Strong Weak Strong 
Definite Article da Oi: 6i Oi: 
Indefinite Article =) ei an an 


The strong forms are used only when the articles are isolated (a) 
or stressed (6); in all other cases the weak forms are used (c). 


The definite article: 

a. Wi 2 'gouin ta ‘to:k abaut da 'definit ‘a:tik| ‘‘ di:.’’ 

b. ai 'didnt sei ‘‘,mai’’ buk; ai sed ‘‘‘di:’’ buk. 

c. da ‘man, da ‘ga:l, 6a ‘buk, da ‘men, da ‘ga:lz, da ‘buks. 
di ‘arnt, di ‘anki, di ai‘dia, di ‘ants, Si ‘anklz, di ai‘diaz. 


The indefinite article: 
a. Oi in'definit ‘a:tik! iz ‘‘,ei’’ o:r ‘‘‘an.’’ 
b. ai 'woznt ‘spizkin ov ‘mai ,tfeo, and av ‘mai ,arm,tfea; ai waz 
spizkin ov ‘ei ,tfea, and av ‘an ,arm,tfeo. 
c. 2 ‘man, 2 ‘ga:l, a ‘buk, on ‘aint, an ‘anki, an ai‘dia. 
When used with plural nouns and uncountables the indefinite 
article is alogistic, i.e. is not represented by any word. 
‘men, ‘ga:lz, ‘buks; ‘wo:ta, ‘sand, “hapinis. 
The indefinite article is not used pronominally, but is replaced by 
WAN, SAM or eni. 
'did ju ‘siz o “buk? ‘jes, ai ‘did siz wan. 
iz 'Sat “‘wo:ta? if ,sou, ai ‘wont sam, ai 'dount ‘wont eni. 
2 'Souz ‘matfiz? if ,sou, ai ‘wont sam, ai 'dount ‘wont eni. 


74 Use of the articles. To many foreign students the distinc- 
tions made between the definite and indefinite articles are exceed- 
ingly difficult to grasp. Indeed, in many cases such distinctions 
can hardly be formulated at all, and the English usage can be 
acquired only by dint of continual observation and imitation. The 
following rule is given in Sweet’s New English Grammar. 

‘‘The Definite Article is put before a noun to show that the idea 
expressed by the noun has already been stated, and to refer back 
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to that statement. If, on the other hand, the idea is new, the 
noun expressing it is accompanied by the indefinite article.’’ 


The following examples may help to make this clear: 
‘nia mai ,haus ju | si: a ,tfa:tf and o ‘faktori. da “tfa:tf iz 
'veri ,ould and 'veri piktfa,resk, wearaz da Yfaktori iz 'veri 
<nju: and 'veri \agli. 


The use of the definite article in the second of these sentences 
shows that we are referring to a particular house and to a particular 
factory, which were identified in the first sentence. If the indefinite 
article were used in the second sentence it would imply that churches 
in general are old and picturesque, and that factories in general 
are new and ugly. 


Another frequent use of the definite article is the following: 


‘Sis iz ,mai rum; 'not a veri ‘kamfatab| ,rum; Sa 'si:lin z ,lou, 
de 'windou z tu: ,smo:l, an da 'doa daznt ‘fat ,propali. 


Here the definite article shows that we are referring to the ceiling, 
the window and the door belonging to the room in question. 

When we say 6a ‘faiaz ,aut we mean ‘‘the fire belonging to this 
room’”’ or “‘the only fire in the house.”’ 

When we say ‘let s ‘gou oz ‘fair oz da \brid3 we mean ‘‘the 
bridge which is near here,’’ or ‘‘the only bridge in this particular 
neighbourhood,”’ or ‘‘the bridge that we both know of.’’ 

Sometimes the definite article ‘‘makes the noun into what is 
practically a proper name’’ (Sweet): 


da ju:'naitid \steits, da 'hauziz av \pa:lamant. 
Again according to Sweet, ‘‘the indefinite article has two distinct 


functions: the introductory article singles out the idea expressed by 
the noun, and makes us expect further information about it.”’ 


wi 'went ‘on til wi 'keim tu a \bridz. 


“The absolute article does not single out, and has the purely 


indefinite sense of eni . . . it simply picks out an individual at 
random to serve as the representative of a class’’: 


@ ‘hors iz an \anim|. 
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75 The affirmative partitive. This has three forms, sAm, sem, 
sm 

The weak form sem or sm, when used with uncountables and 
plural nouns, is intermediate between the article-like determiners 
and the quantitatives or numericals. It is article-like in that it 
closely corresponds in function to the indefinite article, but quanti- 
tative in that it is almost synonymous with a “it|, and numerical in 
that it is almost synonymous with o “fju:. 


ai ,tuk a ,buk, a ,pen, som (= a itl) ink an som (= 0 ( fju:) 
'fizts ov \peipa. 
Before plural countables the weak form serves as a plural of the 
indefinite article: 


dez a ‘rok ,hia. dar a sm ‘roks hia. 
a ‘son WeZ |SAN. sm ‘sonz wa ,SAN. 
aie(Penid ts pin. ai fl 'nizd sm \,pinz. 


The indefinite article cannot, of course, be dispensed with in such 
cases, but sm may be omitted to give the plural sentences a more 
formal, impersonal, objective or detached feeling. 


der a ‘roks hia. ‘sonz wa SAN. ale find: pinz. 
Before uncountables the weak form is a true partitive: 
dei 'wont sm \peipa. wi ,tuk sm 'tiz an sm \kofi. 

When this partitive is pronominal the strong form is used, even 

in unstressed positions: 
ai 'wont sam \peipo; ai sapouz ‘ju: ,wont sam “tu: 
ai 'tuk sam \buks; ai @o:t juz jtuk sam ‘tur. 

The strong form sam when used with or standing for uncountables 
and plural nouns means 'not ‘o:l, a ‘pat. It may be used either 
adjectivally or pronominally: 

'not ‘o:l ,glais iz trans,peerant; 'sam ,iz on ‘sam ‘iznt. 
sam pizp| ‘aik ,dat so:t av Gin; sam ‘dount. 

When a stressed sam is used with singular countables, it may be 


considered as an emphasized variety of the indefinite article, often 
having a more or less disparaging sense. 
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fi woz 'to:kin ta 'sam \man (ai 'dount ‘nou wot “so:t ev “man, 
'probabli 'noubadi ‘veri imYpoztnt). 

hi z 'raitin ‘sam \buk (='sam ‘buk or Ada, ai 'dount ‘nou wot 
it s a,baut, o: 'weder it s eni gud). 


This variety of sam has no weak form and is never used 
pronominally. 


76 The indefinite partitive. In interrogative, negative, con- 
ditional, hypothetical, and dubitative sentences, sam, sam is 
generally replaced by unemphatic eni occasionally weakened to 
ni, especially after t or d. 


With Uncountables With Plural Nouns 
Interrogative did ju 'si: eni “ink dea? did ju 'si: eni ‘buks dea? 
Negative ai didnt ‘siz eni ,ink dea. ai 'didnt ‘si: eni ,buks dea. 
Conditional ifju'sixeniYink deo... if ju 'siz eni “buks dea... 
Hypothetical if ju 'so: eniYink dea... if ju ‘so: eniYbuks dea... 
Dulitative ai 'wanda wede da zeni ai 'wanda weda dar or eni 
‘ink dea. ‘buks dea. 


Pronominal use: 
‘giv mi ,wan! bat ai ,havnt ‘got eni ta ‘giv ju. 
hav ju: “got eni? ‘nou, ai 'havnt got eni. 


When eni is used in affirmative constructions it is stressed, and 
is then equivalent to 'nou mata .wot kaind av. 

“ "Bink av a .wa:d!’? — ““'wot \kaind av ,wa:d?’’ —“‘it 'daznt 
“mata wot \kaind av ,ward; ‘eni ,ward.’’ 

‘eni bed z ,beta dan .nou bed. 

‘eni fu:l kan du: ,dat! 

it ‘daznt mata wot ,so:t av ‘ink ju ‘du it wid; Seni ,ink | ,du: 
(= ‘eni ,kaind av ,ink). 

ai 'wont som ,tfeoz.’’ — ‘‘'wot ,so:t av ,tfeez?’? — “it daznt 
‘mato; ‘eni ,tfeaz | dur ez ,lon oz Sei a ;stron.”’ 


Pronominal use: 
“dis wan z 'beta dan 'eni ai v ‘eva \sizn. 
““d ju ,wont ‘lard3 wanz o: smo:l wanz?”’ —‘‘da 'saiz “daznt 
xmate,- -enii| ydurs 
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77 The negative partitive. In this the adjectival form is nou, 
and the pronominal form nan. It is partly article-like and partly 
quantitative-numerical, in that it constitutes the negative of the 
indefinite article and partitive as well as of quantitatives and 
numericals. For the reason given in §366, it probably occurs most 
frequently after precursory dea* (§231): 


der ‘iznt eni ‘taim. da z 'nou “taim. 
der ‘arnt eni ‘buks. der a 'nou ‘buks. 
da 'woznt eni ‘dea. da waz 'nan ‘deo. 


It is also widely used in the subject position: 

‘nou ‘nju:z iz ‘gud ,nju:z. = ‘nan av ju mast li:v jet. 
‘nou 'taim mas bi lost. 'nan wea ta bi faund. 

Some speakers favour its use in the present and past tenses of 
the verb ta hav, in order to avoid the anomalous negative structure 
referred to in §156C: 

Sei ,had 'nan left. wi ,hav 'nou ‘mani wid as. 

In other cases nou and nan are replaced by a or eni in conjunction 
with a negative finite: 

ai ‘faznt “hav oa “tikit. ju 'didnt ‘send mi an ‘aznsoa. 
it 'wudnt “meik eni “difrns. wi 'havnt ‘teiken eni jet. 


In referring to singular countables, pronominal nan may be 
replaced by wan in conjunction with a negative finite: 


‘iz Sar 2 ’ki:? ‘nou, der ‘iznt wan. 
With uncountables and plural countables eni replaces wan. 
‘nou, da z 'nan Vhia. 
‘nou, der 'iznt eni ‘hia. 
‘nou, dar a ‘nan hia. 
‘nou, Sar ‘arnt eni (hia. 


liz dar eni “worto? 


'a: Sar eni “buks? 


In classical English the word nan (= none) is considered to be 
the equivalent of not wan (= mot one), and is therefore held to 
be singular even when it refers to plural countables. In spoken 
English it is more often used as a plural in such cases. 


Sing. 'nan waz dee. Plur. 'nan wa dea. 
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78 Table of demonstratives, articles and partitives. The follow- 
ing table gives an analysis of the ways in which these three types 
of determiner are used, with particular reference to the type of 
noun they precede when used adjectivally. The demonstratives 
and partitives are also used pronominally with similar references. 


Used with Used with 
Singular Singular Used with 
Countables Uncountables | Plural nouns 
; dis dis 6i:z 
Demonstratives Bat aie Fea, 
Definite Article da, di da, di 


Indefimte Article 8, on 


Emphatic Article sam (§75) 


Affirmative Partitive | (not used) 


Indefimte Partitive | (not used) 
nou 


Negative Partitives 
not 9, not an 


(alogistic)+ 
(not used) 
sam, SAM 
eni 


nou 
not eni 


(alogistic)* 


(not used) 
sam, sAm 
eni 


nou 
not eni 


1 Note.—Foreign students, especially those to whom the study of the article 
is difficult, should distinguish between those cases in which the alogistic 
indefinite article is used, and those cases in which no article (alogistic, or other) 
is used at all. 

In the sentence ai ‘laik Siz the word tfizz is modified by the alogistic 
article, and means “‘cheese, in general.” 

In the sentence ai Maik ,lAndon the word IAndan is not modified (nor is 
it modifiable) by any article whatever. 
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Determiners 79, 80 
THE ARTICLE-ANALOGUES 


79 Definition. This class, which comprises a group of words 
similar in function to the demonstratives, articles and partitives, 
comprises the following determiners: 


bou8, aida*, naida* (denoting duality); 
houl, o:l, i:tf, evri (denoting totality); 
vearias, veri, sa:tn, satf, seim, Ada* (denoting selection). 


Some of them are modified or modifiable by the articles. 


80 Determiners denoting duality. 


bou® is used only before plural nouns and precedes any other 
determiners. It has nearly the same meaning as 6a tur. 


Adjectival: 


‘bou® buks 9a hia. ‘bou® mai ,buks a hia. 
‘bou® da buks oa hia. ‘bou8® douz ,buks a hia. 
Sei a ‘not \bou@ ,ded (= ‘wan av dam z ded; di ‘Adar ‘iznt). 


Pronominal: 


der 0 ‘tur ,buks, and 'bou® a hia. 
da wea 'tu: ,buks, and ai 'tuk \boud. 


aide* is used only before singular countables and has the same 
meaning as 'wAn o: di \Ade*. 


Adjectival: 


‘aida ,meOod z gud. ai 'dount laik ‘aida ,meQed. 
ju kan teik ‘aida ,buk; ai 'dount “maind .witf. 


Pronominal : 
'hiar a 'tu: \buks; ju kan 'teik ‘aide. 
"hier a 'tu: fo:mz; ‘aidar | ,dur. ai 'dount laik ‘aida. 


naide* is used only before singular countables, and is not used 
with any other determiner. It has nearly the same meaning as 
'not ,dis and ‘not di Ade. 
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Adjectival: 
‘naida ,meBad z ,gud. 
When used as an object (direct or indirect) naide* is generally 
replaced by a negative finite and aida. 
ai sor ‘naida buk = ai ‘didnt siz ‘aida buk. 
Pronominal: 
'witf ev da 'turd ju laik? ai laik ‘naida (or ai 'dount laik ‘aida). 
ai 'traid ‘bou@ ,me8edz, bat ‘naida woz! satis faktari. 
In the dialect with which this book deals, the semi-pronoun wan 
is never used after the three determiners denoting duality. 
81 Determiners denoting totality. 
houl is always used with singular countables and must be preceded 
by a possessive, a demonstrative or an article. It is synonymous 
with in‘taia*. 
Adjectival: 
mai 'houl \laif waz spoilt. dis 'houl 'peidz iz ron. 
da 'houl .prougram fad bi ,tfeindzd. a 'houl ‘dei waz ,weistid. 
Pronominal: 
This use is formal and comparatively rare. 
® ,houl z 'o:lwiz ‘lazdja dan “wan av its \parts. 
houl used as subject-complement has a different meaning and 
is then an adjective synonymous with kem‘pli:t. 
it woz 'houl wen wi . bo:t it (it 'must have been “broken ‘since). 


o:l is rarely or never used before a countable, but is replaced 
by da houl. 


Adjectival: 


o:| Ginz and o:l da @inz are generally replaced by the semi- 
pronoun ‘evriQin. 

o:| pip] and o:! da pi:p] are generally replaced by the semi- 
pronouns ‘evribodi or ‘evriwan. 


o:l pleisiz and o:| da pleisiz are generally replaced by the adverb 
evriweo*, 


*weZ is sometimes replaced by wa*, though not by careful speakers. 
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Pronominal: 


This use is rare, except as an antecedent to relative clauses 
introduced by dat or hu. 
‘or! hu ‘keim woe 'gri:tid iMjuzsivli. 
wi ,hav ‘o:l (Set) wi .wont. 
A common mistake made by foreign students is to say o:! wot 
instead of simply o:l or o:l dat. 


This word has many grammatical functions. Sometimes it has 
the nature of an adverb rather than a determiner. 


i:t{_ is similar in meaning to ‘evri. ai ,tould 'evri ‘“memba ta 
,kam, however, may imply that the members were told in a body, 
whereas ai ,tould ‘i:t{ “memba ta ,kam implies that a separate 
communication was made to the members individually. 


Adjectival: 
i:tf is never used with the articles. When unaccompanied by 
cardinal numbers it is used only with singular countables. 
'iitf 'memba 'bro:t iz ‘kontribju:fn. 
ai ,spouk tu ‘i:t{ ‘pazsn \separitli. 
Pronominal: 
i:tf is used as a pronoun either alone or in the collocation 'i:tf ‘wan. 


ai ,geiv ‘tu: tu Vi:tf (ov tu ‘i:tf wan). 
‘ixt{ (wan) ‘keim at a 'difrant .taim. 


evri is never used with the articles. When unaccompanied by 
cardinal numbers it is used only with singular countables. 


Adjectival: 
‘evri “memba wez ,preznt = 'o:| da “membez wea ,preznt. 
ai lukt et 'evri ‘rum in da \haus = 'o:l 6a ‘rumz in de haus. 
Pronominal : 


evri itself is not used as a pronoun, but may be followed by 
the semi-pronoun wan, the two words constituting a compound 


(or group-) pronoun. 
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82 Parts of Speech 
vevri WAN wez ,deo (= ,evri ,paisn or 'evri obdzikt waz ,dea). 
ai lukt at 'evri wan (= ai ,lukt ot 'evri \pazsn or 'evri obdzikt). 

The collocation 'evri ‘wan is distinct from the semi-pronoun 

‘evriwan (meaning ‘evribodi or ‘evri pe:sn). 


For collocations of evri see §97. 


82 Determiners denoting selection. 


vearias is always used with plural nouns, generally in the in- 
definite sense, but occasionally with the definite article. 


Adjectival: 


ai so: im on ‘veorias 3,keiznz. ‘vearias ,kaindz 2,ker. 


Preceded by the definite article: 


da 'veorios a keiznz on witf ai v \sizn im. 


Pronominal : 

veorias is occasionally used pronominally. 
it s 'samtaimz kan vi:njant te di'vaid “wardz inta 'fo: .klatsiz: 
yMaunz, ,vazbz, ,adziktivz, and ‘vearias. 


It may also be used with wanz. 
wi 'traid ‘vearias wanz bat 'nan av dam wea \sju:tab]. 
The determiner ,miso‘leinias is a frequently-used synonym of 
\veoarias. 


veri as a determiner is preceded by the definite article and has 
the sense of ig‘zakt. It is not used predicatively. 
Adjectival : 
ju a da ‘veri ‘man ai 'wontid ta \si:. in da 'veri \mid]. 
Pronominal : 
veri may be compounded with wan, and so form a pronoun: 


dis iz da 'veri wan. 


seitn is preceded by the indefinite article (expressed or alogistic), 
of which it is generally an intensified equivalent; it is used only 
with singular countables and plural nouns. 
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Adjectival: 
ai 'kozld iz a'tenfn tu a 'sartn \pasidg (= ta 'wan pa'tikjule 
,pasid3). 
‘saith (= 'sam, 2 'fjuz) “Binz 'strak mi ez kjuarias. 
Sar a 'saitn (= 'sam, a 'fjuz) iksepfnz ta dis ,rurl. 
The determiner so:tn is indistinguishable from the adjective se:tn 
except by context or by stress. Thus: 
@ 'soitn (man = a man, one man. 
@ ‘sa:tn jman = a man who is certain. 
2 'sa:tn 8in = a thing, one thing. 
a ‘sattn ,8in = a certainty. 


Pronominal: 
saitn is used pronominally only when combined with the semi- 
pronoun wan, wanz, but this is rare. 
2 'sattn ‘wan a'traktid mai a.tenfn. 
'so:tn ‘wanz 'strak mi oz \kjuarias. 


sat{ implies a comparison between two things, the second of 
which may be left unexpressed or else introduced by the particle oz. 
See also §326. 


Adjectival: 
satf is always followed by the indefinite article when used with 
a countable in the singular. 
ai v ‘neva \ha:d av satf a ,keis (az ,dis). 
it ud ov bin a ‘piti ta ,mis satf an ,opa,tjurniti (ez ,dis). 
ai ‘neva ,ha:d satf ,nonsans (az dis). 
fai dount ‘ink satf 8inz (ez dis) ig,zist. 
in 'satf 'langwidziz ez Vinglif. .. . 
Pronominal: 
satf is occasionally used as a pronoun, either alone or com- 
pounded with the semi-pronoun wan. 
ai v 'neva ‘hard av satf a ,wan (az ju ,menjn). 
ai 'kaint ak’sept satf “wanz az Jizz. 
in ‘sam ,langwid3iz, satf ez ,inglif. .. . 
Sei a satf difiklt wanz. it s saAt{ a gud wan. 
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In the last two examples satf is practically indistinguishable 
from an adverb of degree (i.e. the modifier of an adjective). 


de seim implies “‘not different from the one we have in mind.”’ 
It is invariably associated with the definite article. 


Adjectival: 

it s da 'seim \buk. it 'iznt da ‘seim Qin. 

it s da 'seim \sand. it 'iznt da ‘seim staf. 

dei a da 'seim \buks. dei a 'not da ‘seim \neimz. 
Pronominal : 


'Sis iz da ‘seim, or ‘dis iz da 'seim \wan. 
'6i:z 9 da ‘seim, or 'di:z a da 'seim \wanz. 


Ada* means ‘‘not the one we have in mind.’’ It may be preceded 
by either article, as shown in the following table. The singular 
indefinite article combines with it. When used pronominally, ade 
has a plural form: 


Indefinite Defimite 
Singular a‘nada di ‘Ado 
Plural Adjectival ‘Ada di ‘ada 
Pronominal (sm) ‘adez di ‘Adez 


All the singular forms may be combined with the semi-pronoun 
wan or with the numericals. 
'hiar 9 ‘tu: \buks; '3is wan z ,main, di 'Ada z joaz. 
'hia z enada (buk). ai 'dount nou ‘hu:z it ,iz. 
if ju ,dount laik ,dis wan, teik a‘nada (wan) (= a ‘difrnt wan). 
if ‘wan iznt ,inaf, teik e‘nada (wan) (= on ‘ekstra wan). 
'hiar 9 'siks \buks; 'Si:z tu: 9 ,main; di ,adaz (or Si Ade WANZ) 
(or di Ada foar) a ‘joaz. 
'sam ov di:z ‘pi:p| “kam fram frains; 'adez fram ,itali, 'adaz 
fram ‘spein. 
The expression ada wanz is rarely used. 
When Ado* is used with uncountables it implies ‘“‘kind of.”’ 
'wud ju pri fa: di “Ada (‘kaind av) “dgam? 
‘eni \Ad@ (,kaind av) ,bata wad dur. 
For the collocations of ada* see §§95, 97 and 98. 
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THE QUANTITATIVES 


83 Function of the quantitatives. These are words or group- 
words that may serve as an answer to the question 'hau ‘matf? 
They can refer only to uncountables, and may be used either 
adjectivally or pronominally. 


ai 'wont oa lit] mani. ai ‘hav a lit. 
They form two groups: 
(2) Those that do not add ov when used adjectivally: 
‘mos ‘mani. da 'slaitist ‘tfazns. 
(6) Those that add ov! when used adjectivally: 


‘plenti av ‘mani. 2 'gla:s av ‘worte. 


84 Quantitatives not adding ov. In the following general list 
nou is adjectival and nan pronominal; all the other quantitatives 
may be used in either capacity. 


orl 'matf ‘moa* da ‘moust 
‘not ‘o:l moa* 'tur ‘matf 
mats sm (eni) ‘moo* isnaf 
sam, sm 2 'lit] ‘moa* ‘tux ‘itl 
eni 2 'lit| es 2 ‘lit| 
nou les da ‘lizst 
nan 'matf ‘les da ‘slaitist 
Examples: 
Adjectival Pronominal 
‘not ‘o:l ,glais iz ,trans,pearant. | wi ‘o:l ,;wont te ,gou. 
ai 'wont som mani ai ‘wont ,sAm. 
hav ju ‘got eni ‘ink? hav ju: “got eni? 
de z 'nou ,bate left. daz 'nan left. 
'ad a lit] .worta tu it. ‘ad 9 itl. 
'Sat | “meik 'les .trab]. ‘Sat | “meik ‘les. 
wid,aut da 'lizst difik!ti. \ju: v got da _,moust. 
wid,aut da 'slaitist difik|ti. ‘ai v got da ‘“li:st. 
'dount ‘put in 'tuz: matf ,wozte. 'dount ‘put in 'tu: Ymatf. 
'wai dount ju ‘ad moa .worta? 'wai dount ju ‘ad mos. 
'hu: z ‘got 5a 'moust mani? 'hu: z “got 6a \moust? 


1 Always in its weak form ev. 
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ai 'wont som “moa fuge. 

hav ju 'got inaf “milk? 

da z 'nou moa ‘ti: left. 

‘put a ‘lit! moa ,sozlt in it. 

3a z'matf moa ‘wark dan ju Bink. 


85 Quantitatives adding ov. 


Parts of Speech 


ai 'wont sam .moa. 

hav ju ‘got i/naf? 

da z 'nou moa | left. 

‘put 9 lit] moar in it. 

da z 'matf 'moa dan ju Bink. 


These are generally used adjec- 


tivally, but may be used pronominally by omitting the ov, or by 


adding it after the ov. 


Indicating degree of quantity 


Adjectival 


2 ‘lot av, ‘lots ov, 


a ‘kwontiti av, ‘kwontitiz ev, 
a 'smo:l ‘kwontiti ev, 

2 'gud “di:l av, 

2 ‘greit ‘di:l av, 

3 'lardz o‘maunt av, 

a 'smo:l o‘maunt av, 

‘plenti av. 

Examples: 


hi 'mast hav a ‘lot av Ymani. 
da wa 'greit “kwontitiz ov sand. 
it teiks @ 'greit di:l av taim. 
da z ,plenti ov ,wo:ta. 


Pronominal 


2 ‘lot. 

‘kwontiti, ‘kwontitiz, 
'smo:zl ‘kwontiti. 
'gud ‘di:l. 

'greit ‘dizl. 

'lardz osmaunt. 

'smo:l o‘maunt, 
‘plenti. 


hi 'mast hav a “lot. 

da we 'greit \kwontitiz. 
it teiks o 'greit di:l. 
da z ,plenti. 


Weights and Measures 


Adjectival 


on ‘auns ev, 'tuz ‘aunsiz ov. 

2 ‘paund ay, '6ri: ‘paundz av, 

2 ‘paint ov, ‘Ori: ‘paints ov, 

2 ‘kwort ov, '@ri: ‘kworts ov, 

2 ‘galan av, 'tu: ‘galonz av, 

2 ‘spurnful av, ‘tu: ‘spurnfulz av, 
a ‘kapful av, ‘Ori: ‘kapfulz av, 

2 ‘glasful av, 'foa ‘gla:sfulz ov, 
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Pronominal 


an ‘auns, 'tur ‘aunsiz. 

2 ‘paund, 'tu: ‘paundz. 

2 ‘paint, ‘Ori: ‘paints. 

2 ‘kwo:t, ‘Ori: ‘kwozts. 

a ‘galon, ‘tu: ‘galanz. 

2 ‘spurnful, ‘tu: ‘spu:nfulz. 
2 ‘kapful, '@riz ‘kapfulz. 

2 ‘gla:sful, 'foa ‘gla:sfulz. 


Determiners 


an ‘intf av, 'siks ‘intfiz av, 
2 ‘fut ov, 'faiv “fi:t av, 

a jad ov, 'tu: ardz ov, 
"ha:f a jard av. 


Examples: 


ai wont a 'paund av \ bata. 
'ad ‘Ori: 'spuznfulz av \woxta. 
ai tuk 'tux 'jaidz av 'blak \riban. 
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an ‘intf, 'siks ‘intfiz. 
2 ‘fut, 'faiv “fit. 

@ ard, 'tux ‘jardz. 
'ha:f a ‘jard. 


ai | ,teik @ \paund. 
'ad 'Oriz spurnfulz. 
ai tuk 'tuz jardz. 


Containers 
Adjectival 


2 ‘glats av, ‘tu: ‘gla:siz av, 
2 ‘kap ov, 'Oriz ‘kaps av, 

2 ‘bot| av, sam ‘botlz av, 
2 ‘pot av, a 'fju: ‘pots av, 
a ‘boul ev, ‘tu: ‘boulz av, 


Examples of pronominal use: 
‘mei ai ‘ofa ju a 'glars ov “wain ?—if 'Sat s Ywain, ai | ‘hav a ,glais. 
‘Ori: 'bot|z av \brandi.—ai fad ‘laik a ,gla:s ov it. 


a ‘dzag av, ‘Ori: ‘dzgz av. 
2 ‘tjurb av, 'foa ‘tjurbz av. 
2 ‘pleit ov, 'tu: ‘pleits av. 
2 ‘bag av, ‘Ori: ‘bagz av. 
a ‘sak ov, sam ‘saks av. 


86 Partitive units. These correspond to the “auxiliary numerals” 
of certain oriental languages. 


Adjectival 


2 ‘piis av, ‘tur ‘pi:siz ev, 

2 ‘lAmp av, som ‘lAmps av, 
a ‘bit av, ‘bits av, 

2 ‘blok av, 'Ori: ‘bloks av, 
2 ‘fi:t ov, 2 'fju: ‘fizts ev, 
2 ‘drop av, ‘Ori: ‘drops ev, 


2 ‘grein av, som ‘greinz ev. 

a ‘keik av, 'tu: ‘keiks av. 

2 ‘borl av, a 'fjuz ‘bozlz av. 

a ‘stik av, 'siks ‘stiks ov. 

an ‘iar av, sam ‘iez ov. 

a ‘bleid av, 'sevrai ‘bleidz av. 


Examples of the application of the partitive units: 


'pi:s av \tfork (wud, leda, .klo8, peipa, stoun, etc,). 
3 lamp av ,koul (0:0, klei, fuga”, etc.). 

'bit av gla:s (wud, .tfozk, peipe, stoun, etc.). 

'blok av wud (stoun, ,aian, etc.). 

'fixt av \peipa (kardbord, ,aian, etc.). 

'drop av .worte (wiski, \blad, etc.). 


t) 


oo v W 
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@ 'grein av sand (so:lt, fuga*, etc.). 
2 'keik av \soup, etc. 

@ 'bo:l av \strin, etc. 

a 'stik av likaris, etc. 

an ‘iar av \kozn (wit, \baili, etc.). 

a 'bleid av gras. 


THE NUMERICALS 


87 Function. The numericals are words or group-words that 
may serve as an answer to the question 'hau .meni? With the 
exception of the numeral wan they refer only to plural nouns, 


and may be used either adjectivally or pronominally. They form 
two general groups: 


(a) Those that do not add ov when used adjectivally: 


'sevr| \pixp]. 2 'fjuz moa \buks. 
(0) Those that add ov when used adjectivally: 
2 'nambor ay \pizp|. 2 'kap| av \buks. 


88 The cardinal numbers. In most contexts these belong to 


class (a). Their pronunciation and stressing are shown in the 
following table. 


1 wan 11 iMevn 21 'twenti ‘wan 
2 tux 12 twelv 22 'twenti ‘tu: 
3 Brix 13 'Ba:‘tizn 30 ‘Ba:ti 
4 foa* 14 'fo:‘tizn 40 “forti 
5 faiv 15 'fif‘tizn 50 ‘ifti 
6 siks 16 'siks‘tizn 60 ‘siksti 
7 sevn 17 'sevn*tixn 70 ‘sevnti 
8 eit 18 'eiizn 80 ‘eiti 
9 nain 19 'nain‘tizn 90 ‘nainti 
10 ten 20 ‘twenti 100 9 ‘handrid 
101 9 'handrid n ‘wan 500 'faiv ‘handrid 
102 9 'handrid n ‘tur 1,000 @ ‘8auznd 
200 ‘tu: ‘handrid 2,000 'tur ‘Bauznd 
201 'tu: 'handrid n ‘wan 100,000 a 'handrid ‘@auznd 
202 'tu: 'handrid n 


‘tur 1,000,000 2 ‘miljan 
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Stress is an important element in helping to distinguish between 
the double-stressed ‘‘teens’’ and the single-stressed ‘‘tens,’’ as is 
shown in the following examples: 

'fif tizn men. fi z 'dzast fif.tizn. 
'fifti men. fi z 'dzast fifti. 

In counting, however, the sense of contrast causes the ‘‘teens’’ 
to become single-stressed: 

Bartizn, fortizn, fiftizn, \siksti:n, sevntizn, .eitizn, \nainticn. 

The indefinite article that normally precedes certain cardinal 
numbers (a ‘handrid, a ‘8auznd, a 'handrid 8auznd, a \miljan and 
the compounds a 'handrid n .wan, etc.) is omitted when another 
determiner is used with the numeral, thus: 


da 'handrid ,deiz. 'Sis 'faist “handrid 8auznd. 
‘evri 'handrid .mailz. hiz 'miljen \rizznz. 
'sevr| '@auznd \paundz. 9 'fju: “miljan \pizpl. 


After sam and meni (and sometimes after sevr!) the numerical 
is pluralized and is followed by ov. 
‘sam 'handridz ev \peidziz. 'sam 'handridz av ‘8auzndz ov dm. 
'sevr| ‘Oauzndz av Sm. ‘meni ‘miljanz ov_,pizpl. 
But if sam is used with a singular numerical in the sense of 
a‘proksimitli it is not followed by ov. 
ju | 'faind it 'sam (= ebaut a) 'handrid ‘peidziz 'fe:dar on. 
The cardinal numbers may themselves be modified by various 
words such as articles, o’baut, ig’zaktli, 'ounli (which precede), 
and moe* (which follows), but ounli may follow a cardinal number 
used pronominally. 


Adjectival Pronominal 
‘ounli ‘@riz moa ,stamps. ai 'ounli ‘so: abaut ,siks.1 
'Briz moa \deiz. der er ‘ounli ‘ri: ,moa. 
‘ounli ‘@riz ,wizks. ai soz ‘Ori: ‘ounli. 
abaut 'fo:ti \pizpl. ig'zaktli Garti 
‘wan buk, ‘tu: buks, ai v 'ounli got ,;wAn 
‘Ori: buks, etc. (Ceuveeniznetea.. 


When a cardinal number (other than wan) is followed by a noun 
indicating a weight or measure the latter is in the plural if it is 


1 Note that in spoken English ounli generally has the same position as 
o:] wiz. 
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acting in a substantive capacity; if, however, it is followed by another 
noun it is then acting adjectivally, and remains in the singular. 
Examples: 


it 'weiz ‘ten \paundz. but it s 0 'ten ‘paund ,tarki. 
niez 'siks thts tux » hizo'siks ‘fut .man. 
it s ‘Ori: \mailz. » itso ‘Ori: “mail work. 


The cardinal numbers are followed by ov when they are used 
to indicate a certain number of persons or things extracted from 
a larger collection. In this case the noun is preceded by another 
determiner. 


ai ,wont 'foar ev ‘douz \buks. 
hi 'geiv mi 'ten av iz ,tferiz. 
When the cardinal numbers are preceded by words such as 
namba*, peidz, buk, tfapte*, pa:t, to form ordinal equivalents, 
the article is not used. 


'wea znamba .wan? jul 'faind “Sat on 'peidz wan. 
wi 'got ez ‘fair oz 'tfapta Ori: jlaist jtaim. 


89 Numericals not adding ov. In the following general list 
nou is adjectival and nan pronominal; all the other numericals 
may be used in either capacity. 


o:! ‘meni ‘moa* (63) ‘moust 
‘not ‘o:l 'sevr| ‘moa* ‘tur ‘meni 
‘meni moa* iSnaf 
sAm, sm sm ‘moo* Tour “fju: 
‘eni ‘eni ‘moo* a ‘fjuz 
nou ‘fjua* fju: 
nan ‘meni ‘fjue* (Sa) “fjuist 
Examples: 
Adjectival Pronominal 
‘o:l 'pla:nts hav \rurts. 'Oi:z ar ‘orl \main. 
wil ju 'get mi sam ‘stamps? wil ju “get mi sam? 
hav ju 'got eni ‘stamps? hav ju “got eni? 
dar a 'nou \matfiz. Ser ‘a: nan (or dar ‘aint eni). 
ai v got 'sevr| ‘Qinz ta .tel ju. dar a ‘sevr. 
ken ju 'spea mi a ‘fju: “matfiz? kon ju ‘spea mi 0a ‘fju:? 
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Sar a 'fjua 'pizpl dan ai Gort. 
‘hu: z ‘meid da 'fjuzist mis.teiks ? 
‘meni ,pizp| ,8ink sou. 

ju 'o:t ta ‘la:n 'moa ‘wardz. 
juz v ,meid da ‘moust mis,teiks. 
ai 'wont som ‘moa \stamps. 
hav ju ‘got inaf “matfiz? 

dear 8 'nou morr ,enviloups. 


90 Numericals adding ov. 


90 


‘not moa; ‘fjua. 

juz v ,meid da _fjurist. 
ai ‘havnt ,meni. 

der a 'moa dan ai ‘Bort. 
‘hu: z ‘got da \moust? 
ai 'wont som \moa. 

hav ju 'got i’naf? 

dar a 'nou moa left. 


Indicating degree of quantity 


Adjectival 


2 ‘lot av, ‘lots av, 

2 ‘namber av, ‘nAmbaz av, 
2 'gud ‘nambor av, 
2 'greit ‘naAmbor av, 
'greit ‘nambaz av. 

2 'smo:l ‘nambear avy, 
2 ‘kap| ov, 

2 ‘hizp av, ‘hizps av, 
2 ‘mas ov, 

‘masiz ov, 

‘plenti av, 

‘bou® av, 


Mixed examples: 


Pronominal 


a ‘lot, ‘lots. 

a ‘namba*, ‘naAmbaz. 
2 'gud ‘naAmbo*. 
2 'greit ‘nambo*, 
'greit ‘nAmboz. 

2 'smo:l ‘nambo*. 
2 ‘kapl. 

2 ‘hizp (ov dam). 
a ‘mas (ov dam), 
‘masiz (ov dam). 
‘plenti. 

‘boud. 


ju | faind ‘Mots av ig,za:mplz laik ,dat. 

ju ,sizm ta hav a9 ,gud ,nambar av ,buks hia. 

‘hau “meni d ju .wont? —ou, abaut a ,kapl. 

'teik az “meni az ju \laik, ai v got ‘hi:ps (ov dam) at ,houm. 
hi ,sizmz to hav ,plenti av frendz. 


Weights and measures 


These are identical with the weights and measures shown as 


quantitatives in §85. 


Containers 


These are identical with the containers shown as quantitatives 


in §85. 
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Collectives 


These are generally used adjectivally. 


2 ‘pear av, ‘peaz ev, 2 ‘gru:p av, ‘grurps ev, 

a ‘set ov, ‘sets ov, 2 ‘kampani av, ‘kampaniz av. 
2 ko‘lekjn av, ka‘lekfnz av, @ ba‘taljan ov, ba‘taljanz av. 

a ‘siariz ov, ‘siorizz ov. 2 ‘redzmant av, ‘redzymants av. 
2 ‘bantf av, ‘bantfiz av. on ‘armi av, ‘armiz ov. 


3 'pear ov furz (buts, \soks, etc.). 

2 'grurp ov ig.za:mplz, etc. 

a ‘set av .ti:® (droez, etc.). 

2 ka'lekfn av stamps (spesimeanz, etc.). 
2 'siariz av igzarmplz, etc. 

2 'bantf ov greips, etc. 

a 'kaAmpani av \souldzez, etc. 


By omitting the word ov, such group-words may occasionally 
be used pronominally, but it is more usual to replace ov by ov 5am, 
thus making compound pronoun-equivalents. 


91 Equivalents of quantitatives and numericals. In addition 
to the foregoing lists of quantitative and numerical determiners, 
there exists another (and almost unlimited) series of collocations 
used to express quantity, number and fractional parts. The 
distinguishing difference appears to be this: 


The quantitatives and numericals proper may qualify nouns which 
are unaccompanied by an article or a similar determiner; in such cases 
they replace the article, etc. 

3 'lit] mani, 3 ‘lot av mani; 
‘tu: .\buks, 9 'fju: \buks, a 'kap! av \buks, etc. 

The quantitative and numerical equivalents, on the other hand, 
qualify nouns which are already qualified by an article or a similar 
determiner; in such cases they do not replace the article, etc. 


5a 'houl av da \mani, @ 'kwo:ter av an ,aua, 
@ 'pait ov mai \mAni, 'nan av “Si:z \pizpl, etc. 
In such cases it is difficult to say which is head-word and which 


is qualifier. In 9 'pa:t ev mai ,mani it may be considered that the 
noun ,pait is qualified by the phrase av mai ‘mani; or it may be 
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held that ‘mani is the chief noun, and that this is qualified by 
3 ,pait ev and by ‘mai. 


The following is a list of the more important determiner equiva- 
lents that serve as quantitatives: 


‘matf av 2 'gud di:l ‘moar av 
a ‘itl av ® 'greit dil ‘moar av 


The following serve as numericals: 


‘meni av 2 'gud meni ‘moar av 
‘sevr| av 2 'greit meni ‘moar av 
2 ‘dazn av ‘WAN av 

a ‘juz ov ‘tux ov, etc. 


The following serve as either quantitatives or numericals: 


‘moust av ‘moor av 
‘SAM av sm ‘moar av 
‘eni av eni ‘moor ov 
‘nan ov ‘nou ‘moor av 
3 ‘part ov Sha:f av 

‘o:l av 2 ‘Bard av 

da ‘houl av 2 ‘kworter av 


The corresponding pronominals to the above are formed 


(a) By simply suppressing the ov. 
"juz v ‘got a gud ‘meni ,buks, bat 'ai v got a 'gud meni ‘moa. 
(6) By replacing the ov by ov it for the quantitatives and 
by ov dem for the numericals. 


if ju ‘laik dat ,peipa, ju d 'beta ‘bai som ‘moor ov it. 
if ju ‘laik 6ouz ,buks, ju d 'beta ‘bai sam ‘moar ov dam. 


92 Restricted use of matf and meni. The words matf (used 
with uncountables) and meni (used with countables) are almost 
invariably replaced by a lot, a la:dz namba*, a lady kwontiti, 
plenti, a gud di:l, etc., except in the following cases: 

1. When used in negative sentences: 

Sar ‘iznt ,matf. dar ‘arnt ,meni. 
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2. When used in general questions: 
'iz 6a “matf? ‘ar da “meni? 
3. In clauses introduced by wedea* or if: 
ai 'dount nou ‘weda ju | ‘siz ,matf (or ,meni). 
4, When preceded by az, sou, tu: and hau: 
ai v ,got oz 'matf (or 'meni) oz ai .wont. 
ai 'fudnt 'teik sou ‘matf (or ‘meni) if ,ai wa ju:. 
ju v 'givn mi ‘tu: ‘matf (ov ‘meni). 
'hau matf (or meni) d ju \wont? 
5. When modifying or standing for the subject of the sentence: 
'matf ev “dis | 'hav ta bi .tfeind3zd. 
‘meni pizp] ‘ink it 'o:t ta bi tfeindzd. 
Similar rules of usage are found in connection with the adverbs 


fa:* (distance) and lon (time), which are replaced by a lon wei 
and a lon taim, respectively. 


THE ORDINALS 


93 General list. This class of determiners includes the ordinal 
numbers and the two words nekst and la:st. Of all the determiners, 
they approach nearest grammatically and semantically to adjectives. 


Ist farst llth Nevn@ 21st 'twenti ‘faist 

2nd ‘sekand 12th twelf@ 22nd 'twenti ‘seknd 

3rd Bard 13th '@a:ti:n@ 30th ‘Bartiid 

4th fo:8 14th 'fo:‘tizn® 40th ‘fo:tiié 

5th fif@ 15th 'fif‘tizn@ 50th ‘fiftiié 

6th siks® 16th 'siks‘tizn6 60th ‘sikstii® 

7th ‘sevn@ 17th 'sevn*ti:n® 70th ‘sevntiié 

8th eit 18th 'ei‘tizn® 80th ‘eitiié 

9th nain8 19th 'nain‘tizn® 90th ‘naintiid 
10th ten@ 20th ‘twentiié 100th ‘handrid® 
101st 'handrid n “faist 500th 'faiv ‘handrid® 
102nd 'handrid n ‘sekand 1000th ‘@auznd6 
200th ‘tu: ‘handrid® 2000th 'tu: Bauznd6 


201st ‘tu: 'handrid n ‘fast 100,000th 'handrid ‘8auznd6 
202nd 'tu: 'handrid n ‘seknd 1,000,000th ‘miljan6 
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94 Uses of the ordinals. The ordinal numbers are generally 
preceded by other determiners: 
da ‘fast \taim. mai 'seknd \jia. 
They serve as qualifiers or as pronouns: 
ai 'tuk da 'farst \buk. ai ‘tuk dea  farst. 
They may occasionally be used predicatively: 
ai waz “farst. 
They may be used with or without the semi-pronoun wan: 
'did ju ‘teik da ‘fa:st (wan) o: da \sekand (wan)? 
last is used without the definite or other articles when com- 
pounded with nait, wizk, man®, jie*, taim, and the names of the 
seasons to form adverbials of past time in the sense of ‘‘immediately 
before this.”’ 
nekst is used without the definite article when compounded 
with wi:k, man®, jie*, taim and the names of the seasons to form 
adverbials of future time in the sense of ‘‘immediately after this.’’ 
ai 'sor im ‘laist \nait. hi z 'kamin hia 'nekst man8, 
it 'reind ‘evri dei ,la:st ,wi:k 'beta 'lAk 'nekst \taim. 
wi 'went ta ‘skotland ,laist same. fiz 'gouin abro:d ,nekst ,wintea. 
To give the sense of ‘‘concluding’’ or “‘following’”’ the definite 
article is used. 
ai 'went dea da ‘last .witk (= da kan‘klurdin ,wirk). 
ai 'went deo da 'nekst .wizk (= da ‘foluin ,witk). 
Note the use of the ordinals in royal titles: 
(kin) 'dzo:dz da \siks®. (kwizn) i'lizabe6 da \sekand. 
The ordinals fa:st, nekst and last may be modified by veri, 
which serves to intensify the meaning of each: 
de 'veri 'fa:st \taim. da 'veri 'nekst dei. 


COLLOCATIONS OF DETERMINERS 


95 Collocations of Ade*. This determiner enters into two collo- 
cations to form what are sometimes called reciprocal pronouns, 
since they can act as pronouns with verbs to express a mutual 


activity. 
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i:t{ Ada* generally implies two persons: 
wi 'dount ‘spi:k tu i:tf ada ,nau. 
‘tu: ov Sa ‘stju:dnts a “helpin i:t{ ada. 


wAn anade* generally implies more than two persons: 
‘juz “pizp| fad ‘help wan anada ,moa. 


The reciprocal pronouns may be used as possessives : 
'Souz pi:p| 'sitm ta bi in’dzoiin iztf aAdaz YkAmpani. 
wi 'dount veri ‘ofn dis'kas aua \planz ta,geda, bikoz wi a 'not 
veri ‘intristid in wan anadeaz ‘wark. 


96 Collocations of bou® and o:I. The determiners bou@ and 
o:| form collocations with the plural personal pronouns as shown 
in the following table: 


Subject : Subject or Object: Object : 
wi ‘bou® ‘bou® av as as ‘boud 
ju ‘bou® ‘bou® av ju ju ‘bou8 
dei ‘boud ‘bou8 ov dam dam ‘boué 
wi ‘o:l ‘o:l av as as ‘o:l 
ju ‘o:l ‘o:l av ju ju ‘o:l 
dei ‘o:l ‘o:l av dam dam ‘o:l 


Those shown in the first column are used only in the subject 
position and those in the third column only in the object position. 
Those in the middle column may be used in either position. 

wi ‘o:! ,spouk ta him. hi 'spouk tu as \orl. 
‘o:l av as jspouk ta him. hi 'spouk tu \o:l av as. 


97 Collocations of evri. The determiner evri forms collocations 
with the cardinal and ordinal numbers. These collocations may be 
either adjectival or pronominal. 


Adjectival : 


ai 'gou deor obaut ‘evri ‘Ori: \deiz ez a ,rurl. 

@ 'repri zentativ z ilektid far 'evri ‘handrid .membaz. 
de z 2 'lamppoust in “frant ov 'evri ‘fiftizn@ haus. 

wi 'gou deer 'evri 'Ba:d ‘witk in 3a mand. 
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Pronominal : 
ai 'nizd sm ‘briks ; ai | 'giv jue ‘peni far 'evri ‘faiv ju \brin mi. 
in'sted ov ‘teikin wan evri “@a:d dei, ‘trai ‘teikin wan 
evri ‘fo:0. 


evri forms with ade* a collocation which has two different 
meanings, and context alone determines which meaning is intended. 


Adjectival : 
(a) “ai sed ‘jes”, bat 'evri ‘Ada ,pa:sn sed ‘nou”. 
(‘evri ‘Ada “paisn = 'evribodi ‘els, or 'o:! Si ‘Ade ,pizp].) 
(0) hi ‘didnt ‘ko:l at ‘evri ,haus, bat at “evri ‘ada haus. 
(‘evri “Ada “haus = 'evri o:l‘te:nit ,haus.) 
Pronominal : 
(a) ‘dis iz Si 'ounli ‘peidy ‘eft; ai v dis‘troid evri ,rda. 
(‘evri “Adar = ‘o:l di ,Adez.) 
Sometimes not even the context will show which meaning is 


intended: 'evri “Ada “boi in da “kla:s woz ‘ron may mean that all 
the other boys were wrong or that every alternate boy was wrong. 


98 Collocations of sat{. The determiner satf forms collocations 
with o:l, evri, meni, sam, eni, nou and anade* which express a 
similarity to something already in mind. Though they are usually 
adjectival, some of them may be used pronominally. 


Adjectival : 
‘o:l satf “@inz a bi'jond mai ‘mi:nz. 
‘evri satf “pazsn oz bin Nimi,neitid. 
‘meni satf mis,teiks av bin ,meid. 
‘sam satf ,trab| waz ‘baund tu a,keaz. 
ai 'wount ok’sept 'eni satf fo:lti wanz. 
ai ,jment 'nou satf Qin! 
a‘nada satf iks,piarians wed bi di ‘end ov mi! 


Pronominal : 
wi: | ,help 'o:l “satf az o‘griz: wid as. 
‘meni ,satf ov “feild in__laif. 
hav ju 'eva ‘met o’nada ‘satf? 
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C. Adjectives 


TYPES OF ADJECTIVES 


99 Definition. Adjectives may be defined as qualifiers of nouns; 
that is to say, they describe or indicate the person or thing denoted 
by the noun. They are marked in general by the following 
characteristics : 


(a) They serve to answer the questions what kind of . . .? and 
what... like? 


(6) They may serve to answer the question which .. .? 


(c) They may be used to qualify nouns attributively or predica- 
tively (i.e., as subject-complement). 


(d) They may usually be modified by adverbs of degree. 


(¢) They can usually form adverb-derivatives by adding li - 
and noun-derivatives by adding nis (-ness). 


The following classes of words are therefore excluded from this 
category : 
(a) Possessive nouns. 
(6) Nouns qualifying other nouns. 
(c) Participles proper. 
7d : 


Adjectives may be grouped into the two following classes: 


(a) Adjectives Proper; simple, derivative and compound. 
(6) Participials, which may be either Active or Passive. 


100 Adjectives proper. It is difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
a rigid line of demarcation between simple and derivative adjectives. 
Words such as gud, wait, fri: are obviously simple and indecom- 
posable ; words such as ‘reini, ‘man6li, ‘waitif, 'an‘seif, formed 
from existing words by means of living affixes, are clearly deriva- 
oe But between these two extremes we find adjectives such 

‘obvias, ‘evidant, briljant, which are for all practical purposes 
ea ae and others, such as ‘nozdan, ik‘spensiv, ri‘mazkab], 
‘houlsom, formed from recognizable roots (many of which are 
altered in form or meaning) and more or less obsolete affixes ; 
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these cannot be considered as simple words, and yet they do not 
belong to the class of derivatives that may be built up synthetically. 

The following categories, ranging almost imperceptibly from one 
extreme to the other, will give some idea of the various formal 
characteristics of adjectives. 

(a) gud, bad, wait, lardz, smoil, friz, etc. (For fuller list see §1 14.) 

(0) ‘jelou, ‘kleva*, ‘simp!, ‘koman, pe‘lait, sivie*, ‘bizi, ‘priti, 
etc. (For fuller list see §115.) 

(c) ‘neitiv, ‘briljant, ‘hansam, ‘oz:kwad, ‘lizgl, iimens, kan‘viznjant, 
‘evidant, ‘sailant, ‘kjuarias, ‘obvias, ‘aikli, ‘handi, frentf, ‘inglif, 
‘houlsam, ‘lounli, ‘no:dan, ‘sadan, ‘itstan, ‘westan, ‘spanif, ‘swi:dif, 
'dgape*ni:z, 'tfaisni:z, ‘kworalsam, ‘sensib], fa‘netik, 'enedzetik, 
‘definit, ‘aktiv, ‘relativ, ik‘spresiv. 

(d) ‘wudn, ‘wulen, ‘manli, ‘angri, Shangri, ‘no:8wed, ‘westwed, 
‘houmwed, ‘posibl, ‘probab], ri‘ma:kebl, kan‘siderabl. 

(e) “deili, ‘da:ti, fani, ‘i:zi, ‘reini, ‘windi, ‘sto:mi, ‘sani, ‘fogi, 
Mrosti, ‘klaudi, ‘houpf], ‘keofl, ‘helpf], ‘jursfl, ‘peinfl, ‘tfief], ‘houplis, 
\kealis, ‘helplis, ‘nizdlis, ‘juzslis, \peinlis, ‘rizdab], riaiabl, ‘tfeindzab], 
‘gloirias, ‘feimas, ‘na:ves, di‘pendant, jantistik, mi‘talik. 

(f) ‘redif, \waitif, ‘kouldif, ‘swi:tif, 'an‘taidi, '‘an’seif, 'an‘truz, 
'an’waiz, 'an‘kaind, 'inefensiv, 'insin‘sio*, 'inkem‘pli:t, 'indi‘pen- 
dant, im‘posibl, im‘pa:fikt, 'impelait, im‘probab|. 


Examples of Compound Adjectives : 
'pitf ‘dazk, 'skai ‘bluz, 'dazk ‘red, ‘lait ‘grin, ‘tfaild laik, ‘sprig ,laik, 
'non-igzistant, 'gud‘lukin, ‘'ouva-pe‘lait, 'semi'adzik‘taiv|. 


101 Participials. A certain number of participles (both present 
and past) are used with the functions of adjectives, and differ very 
little from adjectives proper. They may be termed Participial 
Adjectives, or simply Participials. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish participles proper from participial adjectives. One test is 
to ascertain by ear whether they may be modified by adverbs such 
as veri, tu, inaf, hau, etc. If they are so modifiable, they may 
be considered as participial adjectives ; if not, they must be con- 
sidered simply as participles, in which case they are modifiable 
by such words and word-groups as matf, veri matf, tu: matf, etc. 
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102 Active participials. Certain words which are sometimes 
purely adjectival in function are derived from the img-form of 
verbs, from which these are therefore indistinguishable in form. 
The following are selected from those most commonly used: 


a*mjuzzin dis‘karidzin  ‘la:stin ‘pazlin 
‘tfarmin inkaridzin ‘avin rifrefin 
‘tfiarin ik‘saitin ‘misin ‘fokin 
‘kamfatin ig‘zo:stin 'mis‘lizdin ‘straikin 
kan‘fju:zin ‘graispin eblaidzin sa‘praizin 
kan‘vinsin ‘intristin ‘plizzin ‘temptin 
‘defnin in‘vaitin ‘presin ‘teri faiin 
'disa‘pointin ‘nouin ‘promisin 


103 Negative active participials. Their adjectival character is 
particularly brought out by the fact that many of them have 
negative forms in an-, though the corresponding verbs cannot be 
so modified, e.g., \pli:zin—'an‘pli:zin, correspond exactly to ‘pleznt 
and 'an‘pleznt, though the corresponding negative modification 
of the verb is dis-. 


'‘an‘tfeindzin —'anfa‘givin 'anab‘zarvin 'an‘satis faiin 
'ankam*pleinin 'an‘heziteitin 'anefendin ‘ansas*‘teinin 
‘andi‘za:vin ‘an‘intristin ‘an pli:zin ‘an‘temptin 
‘aninskaridzin 'Anin‘vaitin ‘an‘promisin 

'an“flatarin ‘ana’blaidzin = 'anri‘frefin 


ai v ,hard 'veri an flatarin a‘kaunts ov im. 
di a'kaunts ai v ‘hard ov im a ‘veri an flatarin. 
® ,moust An intristin ,buk. dis ‘buk s 'moust An\intristin. 


The participials in this section can hardly be considered as present 
participles proper, for no such verbs exist as tu 'an‘tfeindz, tu 
‘ankam*‘plein, etc. 


104 Compound active participials. A certain number of these 
adjectives may be used in composition with an adverbial or other 
prefix, though such adverbs or other prefixes would not be so 
compounded with the corresponding verbs. Examples: 


'frizkwntli-okerrin 'nevo‘feilin 'welmiznin 
'self-di‘dzestin ‘hard‘warkin 'welfitin 
'self-so‘poxtin 'farsizin 'gud ‘lukin 
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The stress falls on the first element when these words are used 
as qualifiers, while the kinetic stress falls on the second element 
when they are used predicatively: 

2 'wel-fitin ‘kout. ‘dis “kout s 'wel‘itin. 

Many adjectives of this type may be used as qualifiers, but when 
used as subject-complement the present participle together with bi: 
may constitute simply the progressive form of the verb. Thus in 
hi z emju:zin the word o‘mju:zin is a true adjective, equal to such 
adjectives as ‘komik| or fani. But in hi za'mju:zin de ,tfildran the 
word 9‘mju:zin is the present participle of the verb e‘mju:z forming 
the present tense of the verb in the aspect of activity. In hi z 
‘kamin, ‘hi z Mizdin, etc., however, the words ‘kamin, “i:din, etc., 
are simply present participles, not participial adjectives. 

Note also that a present participle, as such, is not modifiable 
by such adverbs as veri, tu:, etc. Thus we say hi z 'veri e‘mju:zin, 
but not hi z 'veri a’mju:zin da ‘tfildran, and we never say hi z 
'veri ‘kamin. 

The following are typical cases of present participles that are 
seldom used as subject-complements. 

‘kamin, ig\zistin, ‘foluin, in‘krizsin, “‘litdin, ‘livin, pri‘sizdin, 
ri‘meinin, se‘raundin. 

105 Passive participials. These consist generally of the past 


participle form of certain verbs. The following are selected from 
those most commonly used: 


jAp’set? a‘stonift ‘kompli,keitid se‘praizd 
di‘saidid afendid kan‘fju:zd ‘seli breitid 
diMaitid ‘eidid kan‘tentid ‘sivilaizd 
di‘voutid ‘fraitnd ‘kraudid ‘spoukan 
'diso‘pointid = “harid ‘kwolifaid ‘feltad 
'diskan‘tentid ik*saitid ‘noutid ‘teri, faid 
dis‘karid3d ig‘zo:stid ‘plizzd ‘taiod 
dis‘tingwift iks‘piarianst  ‘pazid ‘warid 
‘drank? 'jniks\piarianst ri‘za:vd 

a*mju:zd ‘intristid ‘satis faid 


it s @ ‘sivilaizd ,kantri. de 'kantri z \sivilaizd. 
hi z a 'veri iks'piarianst ti:tfa. hi z 'veri iks.piarianst 


1 Only used as subject-complement. 
*\dranken when used as qualifier. 
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106, 107 


106 Negative passive participials. 
participles of a few verbs in an- (e.g. 'an‘du:, 'an‘tai), there are a 
considerable number of passive participials in an- to which there 
are no corresponding verbs, for the an- is a purely negative prefix 
and might be replaced by not or non-. The following list includes 
the commonest negative passive participials: 


"an*batnd ; 
"anskorld fo:* =! 
'an*klasifaid ; 
‘an*kukt : 
‘an*korkt : 
'an*kaved : 


"ankat : 
‘an‘damidzd =! 
'andi‘saidid ~ 


Parts of Speech 
In addition to the past 


Andis‘ta:bd ‘an‘ha:t 'an’polift 
An‘dremt ov ‘aninte‘raptid 'anpri‘pead 
An‘drest ‘anin‘vaitid 'an‘pruzvd 
An‘iztn 'an‘noun '‘an‘kwolifaid 
An‘edjukeitid 'an‘marid 'an*sizn 
Anik‘spektid 'an‘mauntid —'‘an‘set{d 
Anfox‘sizn ‘an‘noutist "‘ansa*poitid 
Anfinift '‘an‘okjupaid = 'ansas‘pektid 
An‘ha:d ov ‘an‘oupand "an ‘tatft 


107 Compound passive participials. 


may be formed, on 
'wel-bi‘heivd 
'badli-bi‘heivd 
'welbilt 
'badli®bilt 
'ha:f*bilt 
'wel*kliznd 
"haili‘kalad 
'selfkonstitju:tid 
'wel*kukt 
'badliskukt 
‘harfkukt 
'wel-di‘faind 
'wel-di‘dzestid 
'wel-dis‘pouzd 
'wel‘dan 


the model of: 
'badli‘dan 
'ha:fsdan 
'anda‘dan 
‘harf\draund 
'ha:fYiztn 
'wel‘drest 
'badli‘drest 
'ha:f‘drest 
'wel‘edjukeitid 
'ha:f‘edjukeitid 
'gud‘hju:mad 
'wel-in‘formd 
'wel‘kept 
'badli‘kept 
‘houm*kild 


A certain number of these 


'wel‘laitid 
'badliMaitid 
'wel‘meid 
'badli‘meid 
'redi‘meid 
'wel‘manidz3d 
'badlis‘manidzd 
'wel‘peid 
'badli‘peid 
'ouva-sab‘skraibd 
'wel-8ort‘aut 
'gud‘tound 
'ha:f‘wormd 
'kliznfeivn 


When such compounds are used as qualifiers, the stress falls on 
the first element ; when they are used predicatively, the kinetic 
tone (if any) falls on the second: 


6ai 2a 'wel-bihei 


vd .tfildran. dai a 
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'wel-bi heivd. 


Adjectives 108, 109, 110 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


108 Comparative of superiority. This is formed in two 
manners: 
a. By placing the adverb moa* before, and the conjunction 
den! after the adjective. This is the non-inflexional mode 
of comparison : 


'Sis buk s ‘moar ‘intristin (San ,dat wan). 


b. By using the comparative inflexion of the adjective, followed 
by the conjunction dent. This is the inflexional mode 
of comparison : 


'Sis buk s ‘az:dza (dan ,dat wan). 


109 Comparative of equality. This is expressed by placing the 
adverb 0z before, and the conjunction oz after, the adjective. 
'Ois wAn z oz ‘gud oz dat wan. 
dis iz ‘dzast az ,gud on ig,zarmpl ez di ,Ada. 
;main z ‘dzast oz ,lardz az ,jooz. 
When the sentence is negative, the adverb az is often replaced 
by sou: 
,Ois wAn 'iznt oz (or sou) ‘gud oz Ydat wan. 
,Ois WAn 'iznt 2z (or sou) “gud an ig za:mp| oz di “Ada. 


110 Comparative of inferiority. This is expressed by adding 

the adverb les before, and the conjunction dan! after, the adjective: 
it s ‘les ‘kould dan it ‘woz Yjestadi. 
Vdis wan z 'ivn ‘les ‘intristin dan di ‘Ade. 

But this mode of expression is generally felt to be rather formal 
and bookish, and it is generally replaced by the negative form of 
the comparative of equality: 

it 'iznt ez “kould az it ‘woz “jestadi. 
Y8is wan ‘iznt ‘irvn ez ‘intristin ez di ‘Ada. 


1 The latter part of the comparison (beginning with the conjunction dan) 
may be omitted. 
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PET, 2, bs Parts of Speech 


111 Superlative of superiority. This is formed in two manners: 


a. By placing the adverb moust before the adjective. This is 
the non-inflexional mode of comparison: 


it s da ,moust ‘intristin ‘buk ai v ‘eva red. 
b. By using the superlative inflexion of the adjective: 
Sis iz Si ‘i:ziist “‘buk ai v ‘eva \red. 
A superlative expression is often completed 
a. By a clause beginning with dat (expressed or understood) : 
Oi ‘i:ziist “‘buk (det) ai v ‘eva \red. 
b. By a phrase introduced by the preposition in: 
da 'lardzist “kantri in juarap. 
da 'fainist “Bin in Sa \wazld. 
Other prepositions are also used according to the meaning to 
be conveyed: 
da 'fainist “Bin on Sa \markit. 
dea 'fainist “Bin Anda da \san. 
112 Superlative of inferiority. This is formed by placing the 
adverb li:st before the adjective: 
,Ois iz da ‘li:st “intristin “buk ai v 'eva \red. 
,Ois iz da 'litst Anda’standab! ‘buk ai v 'eva \red. 


But the superlative of inferiority is almost invariably replaced 
by the superlative of superiority of an adjective expressing the 
contrary meaning: 


,Ois iz 6a ,moust an'intristiy “buk ai v 'eva \red. 
,Ois iz 6a ,moust abs'kjua “buk ai v 'eva .red. 


INFLEXIONAL COMPARISON 


113 General rule. The general rule for forming the inflexional 
comparison of adjectives is to add -e* for the comparative and -ist 
for the superlative. Example: 


Positive degree : da 'weil z 2 ‘la:dz anim]. 
Comparative degree: it s 'lard3a dan an elifnt. 
Superlative degree: it s Sa 'laidzist “anim| in 3a ward. 
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The inflexional method of comparison is not used for participals. 
It is used for practically all monosyllabic adjectives and for dis- 
syllabic adjectives having certain final sounds. 

The non-inflexional method of comparison is used for other 
dissyllabic adjectives, for adjectives of more than two syallables 
and for participials. 


114 Monosyllabic adjectives. These are divided into four 
classes. 


a. Certain adjectives that form their comparison irregularly. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
‘bad \wais ‘worst 
Mfar#l ‘farda* Mfardist 

; ‘faida* ‘ardist 
‘gud ‘beta* ‘best 
‘il \wors2 \warst? 
‘rait ‘beta* ‘best 
‘ron ‘wais ‘waist 
‘welt \beta* ‘best 


b. In the following three cases the comparative and superlative 
are formed by adding respectively -ga* and -gist. 


‘lon ‘longe* ‘longist 
‘stron ‘stronge* ‘strongist 
Yan ange” jangist 


c. Monosyllabic adjectives ending in a vowel susceptible of 
adding “‘linking-r’’ (marked by the sign *) form their comparative 
and superlative respectively by adding -ra* and -rist. 


‘bea* ‘beara* ‘bearist 
‘daia* ‘daiara* daiorist 
‘Mfea* Meora* feorist 
\klia* ‘kliara* \kliarist 
‘kwia* ‘kwiare* ‘kwiorist 
‘mio* \miore* ‘miorist 


1fa:* and wel form their degrees of comparison in the same way when 


used as adverbs. 
2 Occasionally moor il. 
8 Occasionally moust il. 
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114 


‘nia* 
‘pjue* 
‘pua* 
‘rea*t 
‘skwea* 
‘soa* ft 
‘fua* 


‘niarea* 
‘pjuera* 
‘puara* 
‘reora* 
‘skweora* 
‘soora* 
‘Juare* 


Parts of Speech 


‘niorist 
\pjuerist 
‘puorist 
‘reorist 
‘skweorist 
‘soorist 
‘fuarist 


d. The majority of monosyllabic adjectives follow the general 
rule for inflexional comparison. Examples: 


Positive 
‘big 
‘blak 
‘blur 


Comparative 


‘biga* 
‘blaka* 
Sbliuze* 


Superlative 
‘bigist 
‘blakist 
‘bluzist 


Other adjectives that follow this rule are given below. Some 
of these (marked with the sign +) may also be compared non- 


inflexionally. 


‘bould 
brait 
‘braun 
‘breiv 
‘bro:d 
‘dark 
‘damp 
‘dizp 
‘drai 
‘dal 
‘fat 
Marst 
Main 
Meint 
‘farm 
Mitt 
‘fond t 
‘forls 
‘lat 
‘rank t 
‘ref 


‘iris 
‘ful 
‘gei 
‘glad + 
‘grei 
‘greit 
‘greivt 
\grixn 
‘haid 
‘hai 
‘hot 
‘karim ¢ 
‘kaind 
‘klizn 
‘kould 
‘kul 
‘kros t 
‘kwik 
Mardz 
‘ait 
‘leit 


‘lou 
‘mad 
‘maildt 
‘mizn 
‘nais 
‘ould tf 
‘peilt 
‘plein t 
‘promptt 
‘raip 
‘raund 
‘red 
sith 
‘rurd 
‘saund + 
‘sad 
‘seif 
‘sik 
‘skeas t 
‘slait 
‘slou 
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‘smozl 
‘soft 
‘stizp 
\stif 
‘stil 
‘streinds 
\streit 
‘switt 
‘Jatp 
“ait 
‘teim 
SErusy 
‘ik 
‘Bin 
‘waid 
‘waild 
‘wait 
‘waiz 
‘wet 
‘witk 
‘worm 


Adjectives 115 


115 Dissyllabic adjectives. Many of these form their comparison 
by the non-inflexional method only, but those having certain 
terminations are usually inflected. Even here, however, some 
speakers may use the non-inflexional method in a few contexts. 
The inflected dissyllabic adjectives in most frequent use are shown 
below in their various groups. 


a. Adjectives ending in -a* or in one of the diphthongs having 
-9* as their second element form their comparative and superlative 
by adding -ra* and -rist respectively. Example: 

Positive Comparative Superlative 
‘bita* ‘bitara* ‘bitorist 


Other adjectives following this pattern are: 


os‘tia* di‘mjua* ‘kleva* ‘tenda* 
si‘via* ma‘tjua* ‘slenda* 
sin‘sia* abs*kjue* ‘souba* 


b. Adjectives ending in unstressed -ou (which is often weakened 
to -u) form their comparative and superlative respectively by 
substituting -ue* and -uist for the final vowel. Example: 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
‘hol(o)u ‘holua* ‘holuist 
Other adjectives following this pattern are: 
‘kal (o)u ‘nar(o)u ‘fal(o)u 
‘mel(o)u ‘sal (o)u jel(o)u 


c. Adjectives ending in -| form their comparative and superlative 
respectively by substituting -la* and -list for the |. Example: 
Positive Comparative Superlative 
‘aid| ‘aidla* ‘aidlist 
Exceptions which retain the |: 
brit] ‘britla* ‘britlist 
‘kru:| ‘kruzla* kruzlist 


Other adjectives following the pattern of ‘aid| are: 


‘eibl ‘nimbl ‘amp| ‘dzent| 
‘fizb| ‘noub| ‘simp! 
‘hamb| ‘steib] ‘sat| 
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d. Adjectives ending in -i form their comparative and superlative 
by adding -e* and -ist respectively. Example: 


Positive Comparative Superlative 


‘angri ‘angria* ‘angriist 


Other adjectives following this pattern are: 


‘aisi ‘hapi ‘meri ‘spizdi 
‘bizi Sharti ‘milki ‘stedi 
‘bladi heori ‘misti ‘stiki 
‘bufi ‘heisti ‘madi ‘stor:mi 
‘dati ‘hel6i ‘naisti ‘stouni 
‘dindzi Shevi Snizdi ‘sani 
‘drizmi Shili ‘nosti ‘feidi 
‘dasti houli ‘noizi ‘foui 
‘dzoli ‘inki ‘priti ‘taidi 
dgursi Si:zi ‘redi ‘taini 
‘empti ‘kali ‘reinly % ‘triki 
‘arli klaudi ‘riski ‘tfili 
4il8i ‘klamzi ‘roki ‘Oarstl 
Mifi ‘kouzi ‘sandi ‘Borni 
‘ogi ‘aikli ‘sili ‘agli 
Morlti ‘eizi ‘silki ‘wel@i 
‘rosti ‘len Oi ‘slizpi ‘wa:di 
Mani ‘lounli ‘smouki ‘windi 
‘gri:di ‘aki ‘snoui ‘wintri 
\grizsi Mavli ‘sori ‘wudi 
‘handi ‘manli ‘soupi ‘wuli 


e. A few adjectives ending in miscellaneous sounds form their 
comparative and superlative inflexionally : 


‘kwaiat ‘pleznt kan‘sais ‘koman 
po lait ‘wikid pri‘sais 
MODIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES 


116 Adverb position. Adjectives may be modified by the 
adverbs marked with the figure B2 in the catalogue of adverbs 
(§262). In this collocation the adverb is usually placed immediately 
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before the adjective. Some of the adverbs frequently used as 
adjective modifiers are: veri, tu:, sou, 0z, kwait, raido*, feali, 
priti, ikstrizmli, moa*, moust, hau. Examples: 


itrs'tu:> ould, lees sour. i:z1 
it s 'ha:dli \nesisri. ai m 'kwait .worm. 
dei a 'feali \simp|. Oat s 'moust Jintristin. 


The adverb i‘naf follows the adjective: 
‘iz it ‘lardz inaf? Sei ‘arnt \gud inaf. 
When the adverb-adjective collocation is associated with a noun 


taking an article there are four possible orders in which these four 
words can be placed. 


a. With the adverb inaf the order is: determiner, adjective, 
adverb, noun. 


‘jz it 2 “lardz inaf “haus? it 'iznt a .gud inaf ig,za:mpl. 


b. With the adverbs tu:, sou, oz and hau the order is: adverb, 
adjective, determiner, noun. 
it s 'tu: smo:l a ,haus fa ,miz. 'dount ‘teik sou \big a lamp. 
‘iz it oz 'gud a ‘pen oz ’joez? ‘hau .ould a ,man iz i? 


c. When the adverb modifies the verb rather than the adjective 
the order is: adverb, determiner, adjective, noun. Among adverbs 
with which this pattern is used are ha:dli, skeasli, kwait, ra:da, 
not et orl, saztnli. 

it s ‘radar oe ‘nais ,vju:. it s ‘hardli a \di:snt ,wei ta bi,heiv. 
it s 'kwait a ‘lon .wei. it s ‘skeasli da \rait Bin ta ,dur 
it s 'sa:tnli a ‘gud ,buk. it ‘iznt at ‘orl a .bad ai/dia. 


d. When the adverb modifies the adjective the order is: deter- 
miner, adverb, adjective, noun, which may be regarded as the 
normal pattern. It is used with such adverbs as priti, feali, veri, 
ikstrizmli, moust, 8arali. 

hi zo 'feali ‘wel red man. it s 2 'priti ‘difiklt sabdzikt. 
Sat s a 'veri ‘gud ai dia. fi z an iks'tri:mli ‘kleva gal. 
dei ar a moust 'komik peo. da z sm 'Oarali di presin .nju:z. 
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POSITION OF ADJECTIVES 
117 Front position. Adjectives generally precede the word they 
qualify : 
sm 'lardz \hauziz. 
sm 'broukan \bot|z. 
da 'deili \peipez. 


an 'intristin \buk. 

2 'gud'lukin man. 

an 'anda'dan dzoint. 

Two or more adjectives may precede the noun. In this case the 


one that particularizes most is placed first, and the second, which 
often suggests a category, is usually unstressed. 


2 'tfarmin lit] \haus. 
a ‘dior ould leidi. 
a 'greit big “halkin  felu. 


2 'nais big \pi:s. 
a 'tfizki jan \boi. 


118 Rear position—attributive. The adjective always follows 
the semi-pronouns of the sam-, eni-, nou-, evri- group. 


Sis iz “sam@in \njur. 
iz dar 'eni®in “ron? 
da z 'nadin “difrnt. 


it s 'sambodi im‘poztnt. 

da z ‘evri®in nesisri. 

da z 'noubedi Yfeimas. 

In a certain number of collocations, mostly of an historcail, 


religious or official character, the adjective follows the noun that 
it qualifies : 


'bodi ‘politik 'eidgnt ‘dzenr|. 

'gam ‘arabik 'kons| ‘dzenr|. 

'prins ‘rizd3nt. ‘envoi ik‘stro:dnri. 
'treza ‘trouv 'ministo 'plenipu‘tenfari. 
'bifap ‘dezignit. 


'noutari ‘pablik. 


In a few special cases the adjective may follow the word qualified, 
but the style is rather literary: 


‘adziktivz \propa. 


'Binz dzapa,nizz. 
'litrit}a “pjuer an \simpl.t 


In some cases the adjective (generally a pair of adjectives) is 


used semi-parenthetically, suggesting book-titles or items in a 
catalogue : 


'edju,keifn, intilektfual, ,moral an fizik|. 
,meBedz, 'einfnt an \modan. 


1“Pure and simple” usually follows its noun, but its antithesis, ‘‘common 
or garden,’’ being essentially colloquial, always precedes its noun. 
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119 Rear position—predicative. Adjectives used as subject- 
complements follow the verb of incomplete predication: 
it s ‘red. hi z ‘o:lwiz getin vangri. 
Adjectives used as object-complements follow the direct object: 


it 'meiks mi ,taiad. ai 'peintid da ‘doa \gri:n. 
'get di \Adez redi. 


When accompanied by prepositional and certain other adjuncts, 

the adjective usually follows the word qualified: 

29 'buk 'difiklt ta \ri:d. 2 ‘haus ‘Ori: ‘storriz ,hai. 
‘peidz ‘tozn in 'tu: \pleisiz. 9 'riva 'wan “mail waid. 
'buk ‘ju:sf] fa jsaxtn “pazpasiz. 
'meOad av ,warkin 'haili reko.mendid bai ,sam pi:pl. 
)Sizn ‘tu: ‘WAndef] ta dis kraib. 
o:l ‘sabdzikts 'wa:di av a.tenfn. 


ooo W 


FUNCTIONS OF ADJECTIVES 


120 Noun qualifiers. Adjectives are used as noun-qualifiers: 


da 'la:dz \boks. di 'inglif langwids. 
3 ‘wait ,hors. ‘jntristin ig.za:mp|z. 
'gud ig,za:mplz. 'spoukn \inglif. 

mai 'njuz hat. 2 'wel-bilt \haus. 


'Souz ‘ould fuzz. 


Two or more adjectives may be used together: 


2 'greit ‘wait \boks. '‘modan 'spoukn inglif. 
an ‘ould ‘wait \haus. 


121 Pronominals. The adjective is not used pronominally, but 
pronominal equivalents may be formed by adding the semi- 
pronoun wan: 


did ju ,sei da ‘red wan o: da \blu: wan? 
“dat s a ‘broukn wan. '6at ould wan. 
2 ,moust ‘intristin WAN. ju v 'bro:t da 'ron ‘wan! 
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122 Complements. When used as subject-complements, adjec- 
tives are preceded by a verb of incomplete predication: 


it s ‘red. da ‘weda z ,kizpin fain. 
it s 'getin \dazk. it ,luks ‘intristin. 
ai m 'getin beta. it waz 'moust An dzast. 


When used as object-complements, they are preceded by the 
direct object of causative verbs: 


ai | 'get it \redi. dei 'rould da ‘grars \smu:d. 
ai 'peintid 6a ‘doo  gri:n.  ‘'karnt ju ‘meik it ‘la:dza? 
hi ‘kat mai ‘hea tu: fort. ‘Sat s wot ‘meiks it sou ‘intristin. 


123 Nouns. Adjectives are occasionally used as Plural Nouns, 
in which case they are generally preceded by the definite article: 


da 'ritf on da pus. da ‘livin an da ded. 
da 'kild on \wurndid. 
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D. Verbs 


FORMAL CLASSIFICATION 


124 The two kinds of verb. Briefly defined, a verb is a word 
that asserts something about a person, animal or thing. It refers 
to an action or state of its subject, and through its tenses, moods 
and voices indicates the time, manner and incidence of its occurrence 
or non-occurrence. 

In many languages the tenses are distinguished by a system of 
inflexions known as the ‘‘conjugation’’ of the verb, but in English 
they are almost always formed by placing one, two or three auxiliary 
verbs before the principal verb. Since it is usual to apply the same 
term ‘‘conjugation”’ to the various arrangements of auxiliaries that 
form the English tenses, it may be permissible and helpful to refer 
to these auxiliaries as conjugators. Further, since the function of 
the verb that is being conjugated is to specify the action or state 
of the subject of the sentence, it can be suitably referred to as 
the specific verb. 

The conjugators form a small, closed, frequently-used class, while 
the specific verbs belong to a large, open series which is added to 
from time to time as the need arises. 


125 The two kinds of verb forms. Although tenses are formed 
by the use of auxiliaries rather than inflexions, the English verb 
does retain certain variations in form, and the appropriate form 
must be used in constructing each tense. These forms fall into 
two main classes, and an understanding of the difference in function 
of these two classes is of the greatest value to the student. These 
two classes are known as the finites and the verbals. 

Finites are the forms whose primary functions are to indicate 
affirmation or negation and to give the most exact indication of 
tense. Some of them also indicate number and person. Each tense 
structure contains one, and only one, finite, and when more than 
one verb form is used the finite is always the first of the group. 
It is also the form most closely linked to the subject. 

Verbals are the infinitive, and the present and past participles 
of any verb. Though they have a subsidiary role in indicating 
tense they cannot form tenses by themselves. 
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126 Table of verb forms. In the following table the verb forms 
are classified according to their functions. Only the affirmative 
forms of the conjugating finites are shown; otherwise the list of 
conjugators is complete. For the specific verbs the irregular verb 
te teik and the regular verb ta fil are shown as examples of all 
the others. 


am, iZ, az, WOZ, We: 
hav, haz, had 


Memoirs du, daz, did 
Finites juzst 
wil, fal, kan, mei 
Modals mast, o:t, nizd, dea 
Conju- wud, fud, kud, mait 


gating 
Infinitive (ta) biz, (ta) hav 
Verbals< Pres. Part. bitin, (havin) 
Past Part.  bi:n 


VERBS 
Infinitive (ta) teik (to) fil 
Verbals< Pres. Part. teikin filin 
Past Part. teikan fild 
Specific 
Pres. Tense teik, teiks fil, filz 
Finites < Past Tense tuk fild 
Imperative teik fil 


Some of these forms act in more than one capacity, thus: 


Conjugating finite: hav haz had du: daz did 
Conjugating verbal: hav 

Specific verbal: hav had du: 

Specific finite: hav haz had du: daz did 


It will be seen that in the case of the specific verbs the root form 
does duty in three separate capacities, and that in the case of the 
regular verbs the past form has a dual capacity. The fact that in 
both these instances the same form functions either as a verbal or 
as a finite makes it more difficult for foreign students to grasp the 
English system of tense structure, but it can be mastered by studying 
the rules given in §153 and by remembering that in any cluster of 
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verb forms the first is a finite and all the others are verbals, the 
last one being the specific verbal. 


THE SPECIFIC VERBS 


127 Simple and derivative verbs. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to draw a rigid line of demarcation between these two kinds of 
specific verb. For example, verbs such as kam, teik, tel are 
obviously simple and indecomposable, while verbs such as andres, 
blakon, ri:rait, formed from existing words by means of affixes which 
are more or less living, are clearly derivatives. Between these two 
extremes, however, we find verbs such as bili:v, fagiv, aksept, which 
are in practice indecomposable, while others, such as mislei, disubei, 
aidentifai, formed from recognizable roots (many of which are 
modified in form or meaning) and more or less obsolete affixes 
cannot be considered as simple verbs and yet do not belong to the 
class of derivatives that may be built up synthetically. 


128 One-word verbs. The following categories, ranging almost 
imperceptibly from one extreme to the other, will give some idea 
of the various formal characteristics of verbs. 


a. bi:, hav, kam, gou, teik, put, siz, spi:k, nou, sei, tel. 


b. bisi:v, bi‘gradz, bi‘heiv, biMon. 
fa‘giv, fa‘get, fa‘bid, fa‘seik. 
‘panif, finif, ‘faznif, \polif, as‘tonif. 
fulfil, o‘weikon, etc. 


c. ok*‘sept, od‘vaiz, a*tatf. 
keam‘peo*, kam*‘pouz, kan‘fe:m, kan‘klu:d. 
ab‘dzekt, e%blaidz, ab‘zazv. 
im‘pruzy, in‘lazdz, in‘list, in‘tend, in‘vait, in‘karid3, in‘kluzd. 
sob‘skraib, so‘dzest, sa‘pouz, se‘port. 
ri‘kava, ri‘sitv, ri‘form, riSpict. 
di‘klea*, di‘tatf, di‘fend, di‘sizv, di‘skraib. 
ik’sizd, ik‘spres, iks‘tfeind3, ig‘zamin. 
'inte‘rapt, ‘intefie*, 'intra‘djuis. 
pri’si:d, prispeo*, pri‘ze:v, pri‘zjuzm. 
poust‘poun, trans‘fo:m, etc. 
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d. ‘saxti,fai, ‘kwoli,fai, ai‘denti,fai, ‘glozri,fai, ‘satis, fal. 

‘kalti,veit, ‘hezi,teit, ni‘sesi,teit, ‘sepa,reit. 

‘kriti,saiz, ‘sivi,laiz, mo‘tiaria,laiz, ‘ria,laiz. 

'misbi‘heiv, 'misanda‘stand, mis‘teik, mis‘lei. 

'disbiMizv, 'diso‘pru:v, 'disken‘tinju, dis‘kava, dis‘karid3. 
é. ‘an*duz, 'anMatsn, ‘an‘dres, 'an‘luzs.t 

'rizrait, ‘ris ait, 'rizo‘reind3. 

Mraitn, ‘waitn, ‘bro:dn, ‘waidn, ‘blakan. 


Verbs used as nouns: 


Certain verbs are indistinguishable in form from nouns. In 
some cases these appear to be words functioning usually as verbs 
but occasionally as nouns. Examples: 


2 ‘kat = an incision made with a knife. 
a ‘tfeindy = an alteration. 

2 ‘puf = an impulse made by pressing. 
a ‘dzamp = a leap. 


an ‘ainso* = a reply. 
Nouns used as verbs: 


In other cases they are words functioning usually as nouns but 
occasionally as verbs. An almost unlimited number of common 
nouns may be used as verbs. Examples: 


te ‘tfo:k = to write by means of chalk. 

ta ‘peipe* = to cover (a wall) by means of paper. 
tu e‘dres = to write an address on an envelope. 
ta ‘bot] = to put into a bottle. 

te ‘braf = to use a brush. 


Historic compounds : 


Verbs such as 'andoa‘stand, 'anda‘teik, 'anda‘gou, wid*dro:, 
wi8‘hould, ap‘hould, ap‘set, are sometimes said to be compound. 
This method of composition being now obsolete, all such verbs 
should be treated as if they were simple. 


129 Group verbs. An almost unlimited number of “group- 
verbs’’ may be formed by collocations of the simpler (generally 


1 In this verb An- is not a negative. 
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monosyllabic) verbs with the adverbial particles in, aut, awei, 
bak, etc. (See Adverbial Particles, §279.) 

In addition to these, it is often convenient to consider as 
group-verbs: 


a. Combinations of bi: and certain adjectives, in that such 
combinations are often semantically equivalent to simple (but often 
less-used) verbs: 

bi ‘eib] = kan. bi ‘glad i Ogee 
bi ‘sori = ri‘gret | bi ‘plizzd sole: 

b. Combinations of various verbs with various complements, in 
that such combinations are often semantically equivalent to simple 
(but often less-used) verbs: 


"hav o ‘rest = ‘rest. 'meik ‘prougres = pru‘gres. 
‘hav ‘brekfast. = ‘brekfast. 'meik ‘heist ==. NATL: 
"hav antf == ANE: ‘pei a‘tenfn = otend 
‘hav a ‘drink = ‘drink 'teik ‘kea* = ‘maind. 
'hav a ‘geim = ‘plei. 'gou far 9 ‘work = ‘work 


c. Combinations of verb + preposition, in that such combina- 

tions may be equivalent to simple (but often rarer or obsolete) verbs : 

ri‘plai tu = ‘a:nse* Muk at = ri‘ga:d, kan‘sida* 
‘weit for = o weit ‘uk for = ‘sik 


130 Verb inflexions. With the exception of the verb te bi: 
(dealt with in detail in §§154-5) English verbs have a maximum 
of five different forms, which are: 

1. The root form, used in three different ways: 

a. for the Infinitive—a verbal, 


b. for all persons except the 3rd pers. sing. in the Affirma- 
tive of the Present Tense of Accomplishment—a finite, 


c. for the Affirmative of the Imperative of Accomplishment 
—a finite. 


2. The past tense form, used for all persons in the Affirmative 
of the Past Tense of Accomplishment—a finite. 


3. The past participle form—a verbal. 
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4, The s-form, used for the 8rd pers. sing. in the Affirmative 
of the Present Tense of Accomplishment—a finite. 
5. The present participle or ing-form—a verbal. 
The following table shows these five forms for some typical 


specific verbs. The first five are irregular verbs and the last three 
are regular ones. 


1 2 3 4 5 
Root Past Tense Past Part. s-form ing-form 
(V or F) (Finite) (Verbal) (Finite) (Verbal) 
raiz rouz ‘rizn ‘raiziz ‘raizin 
teik tuk ‘teikan teiks ‘teikin 
bai bo:t bo:t baiz ‘baiin 
kost kost kost kosts ‘kostin 
sel sould sould selz ‘selin 
kaunt ‘kauntid ‘kauntid kaunts ‘kauntin 
kros krost krost ‘krosiz ‘krosin 
agri: a’grizd a’gri:d a’grizz agrizin 


131 The two regular inflexions. With the minor exceptions 
noted below, the ing-form and the s-form are regular in all verbs. 


The ing-form. 

In a few words ending in a consonant +], the | is replaced by | in 
the ing-form, e.g., ‘pazl, ‘pazlin ; ‘keib], ‘keiblin. 

In verbs spelt with a final -r or -re, the r consonant is mute in 
the root form but is pronounced before the initial i of the ing-form. 
Such verbs as bea, ‘bearin ; hia, ‘hiarin ; ‘ofa, ‘ofarin, may therefore 
be said to form this verbal by adding -riy to the root, while all 
other verbs form it regularly by adding -in. 


The s-form. 


Apart from the verb ta bi: shown in §126, only three verbs in 
the language show any real irregularity in forming this finite. They 
are: duz, hav and sei, which have the forms daz, haz and sez 
respectively. In all other verbs, whether regular or irregular in 
other respects, the s-form follows the rules given in §§140-5. 

The above points having been placed on record, these two forms 
can be ignored when the irregular verbs are under consideration. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 


132 The two irregular inflexions. The irregular verbs con- 
stitute the most important survival from the older, inflected, stage 
in the development of English. Apart from the two small groups 
mentioned in §131, the irregularities are confined to the following 
two forms. 


The past participle. 


This verbal is formed irregularly in the case of some 150 verbs. 


The past tense. 

This finite is irregular in almost exactly the same number of 
verbs. 

The phonetic irregularities occurring in these two forms can be 
arranged in a three-tier system. This method of classification is 
explained below, and lists are given of all the important verbs in 
each class. 


133 Classification of irregularities. Irregular verbs fall into 
two main divisions: 


I. Those whose past participle ends in a consonant other than 
t or d, and in most cases differs from the past tense. 


II. Those whose past tense and past participle end in t or d 
and are always identical. 
Division I 

The verbs of Division I may be divided into two classes: 

A. Verbs in which the past participle is formed by adding a 
a nasal consonant (occasionally preceded by the vowel a) 
to either the present or the past tense form or some 
other form, and 

B. Verbs to which no nasal consonant is added to form the 
past participle. 

Each of these classes may be further subdivided according to 
the root vowel variations. The figures at the head of the following 
tables indicate the vowel systems and are to be interpreted as 
follows: 
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1—2—3 all three parts have different vowels. 


1—2—1 the infinitive and past participle have one vowel, and 
the past tense another. 


1—1—2 the infinitive and past tense have one vowel, and the 
past participle another. 


1—2—2 the infinitive has one vowel, and the past tense and 
past participle another. 


1—1—1 all three parts have the same vowel. 


134 Division |, Class A. A nasal consonant is added to form 


the past participle. 


ixt 
fa‘bid 
giv 
fa‘giv 
fo:l 
teik 
Jeik 
six 
dro: 
blou 
grou 
nou 
Brou 


1 
swel 


1 Occasionally sweld. 


et or eit 
fe‘bad, fa‘beid 
geiv 
fa‘geiv 
fel 

tuk 

fuk 

SO: 

dru: 

blu: 

grur 

njux 

Oru: 


] 
sweld 
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‘itn 
fa‘bidn 
‘givn 
fa‘givn 
Mo:lan 
‘teikan 
‘feikan 
sixn 
dro:n 
bloun 
groun 
noun 
Broun 


2 
swoulan! 
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1 2 2 
bait bit ‘bitn 
haid hid ‘hidn 
fa‘get fa‘got fa‘gotn 
spizk spouk ‘spoukan 
sti:l stoul ‘stoulan 
Wi:v wouv ‘wouvn 
frizz frouz ‘frouzn| 
tfu:z tfouz ‘tfouzn 
weik wouk ‘wouken 
breik brouk ‘broukan 
bea* boa* bo:n 
teo* too* torn 
weo* woo* worn 
sweo* swoo* swoin 
lai lei lein? 

1 1 ] 
bi:t bixt ‘biztn 
SOx so:d son 
sou soud soun? 
fou foud Joun 


135 Division |, Class B. No nasal consonant is added to form 
the past participle. 


1 2 3 
swim swam swam 
bi‘gin bi‘gan bi‘gan 
rin ran rAn 
sin san SAN) 
sprin spran spray 
sink sank sank 
frink frank frank 
drink drank drank 


1 This word, given for the sake of reference, is rarely used in spoken English. 


It can usually be replaced by bitn or bitn “laiin. 
2 Meaning both the verb sow (to plant seed), and the verb spelt sew (to work 


with a needle). 
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1 


kam 
ran 
bi‘kam 


1 
fain 
han 
spin 
win 
stin 
swin 
dig 
stik 
straik 


Division II 


Parts of Speech 


The verbs of Division II may be divided into three classes: 


A. Verbs in which t or d is substituted for some other con- 


sonant, 


B. Verbs in which t or d, already present in the root form, 


is retained in the past, and 


C. Verbs in which t or d is added to the root to form the past. 
Here also the classes are subdivided according to the root vowel 
variations, but since the two past forms are identical only the last 
two vowel systems can occur. 


136 Division Il, Class A. Substitution of t or d to make the 


common past form. 


1 


katf 
ti:tf 
brin 
Bink 
bai 

fait? 


2 
kort 
tort 
bro:t 
Bort 
bo:t 
fo:t 


2 
ko:t 
to:t 
bro:t 
Bo:t 
bo:t 
fo:t 


1 This Class B verb is inserted here for orthographic reasons. 
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1 1 1 
bild bilt bilt 
bend bent bent 
lend lent lent 
send sent sent 
spend spent spent 
hav had had 
meik meid meid 


137 Division Il, Class B. Retention of an existing t or d in 
making the common past form. 


1 oy 2 
mixt met met 
sit sat sat 
spit spat spat 
get got got 
Jurt fot fot 
lait lit lit 
fizd fed fed 
lizd led led 
ri:d red red 
bliz:d bled bled 
spi:d sped sped 
hould held held 
slaid slid slid 
stand stud stud 
'anda’stand 'ando’stud 'anda‘stud 
baind baund baund 
faind faund faund 
graind graund graund 
waind waund waund 

1 1 1 
hit hit hit 
split split split 
let let let 
set set set 
Ap*set Ap*set Ap‘set 
put put put 
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1 ] ] 
kat kat kat 
fat fat fat 
ha:t ha:t ha:t 
karst karst katst 
kost kost kost 
bast ba:st bazst 
rid rid rid 
spred spred spred 


138 Division Il, Class ‘C. Addition of t or d to make the 
common past form. 


1 2 2 
krizp krept krept 
kizp kept kept 
slizp slept slept 
swi:p swept swept 
drizm dremt dremt (r) 
lizn lent lent = (r) 
mizn ment ment 
di: delt delt 
fi: felt felt 
nizl nelt nelt 
lizv left left 
luzz lost lost 
sel sould sould 
tel tould tould 
hia* ha:d ha:d 
sei sed sed 
fu: Jod fod 

1 1 1 
spil spilt spilt —(r) 
smel smelt smelt  (r) 
spel spelt spelt (r) 
spoil spoilt spoilt (r) 
bain ba:nt ba:nt (r) 
larn laznt la:nt —(r) 


Verbs marked (r) may also be conjugated regularly. 
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REGULAR VERBS 


139 Six classes. In regular verbs the past tense form (finite) 
and the past participle form (verbal) are identical. In the written 
language this common past form is made by adding -d or -ed to 
the root, while the s-form is made by adding -s or -es, also to the root. 

In the spoken language, however, each of these terminations is 
pronounced in three different ways in order that it may harmonize 
with the final sound of the root form of each verb. This gives 
rise to six classes of regular verbs. 

As it is obviously impossible to list and classify all the specific 
verbs in the English language, a representative selection has been 
made, based on a 2,000-word frequency list. 

In the following tables about 300 of the most frequently used 
regular verbs are shown in their respective classes. The exact 
pronunciation of the two terminations is explained and examples 
are given at the head of each list. All the verbs in each list are 
inflected in exactly the same way as the specimen verbs, and all 
regular verbs with the same root ending take the same terminations. 


140 Class la. Addition of -id to make the common past form. 
-S_,, ” ” s-form. 


a” a» 


In these verbs the root always ends in -t. 


Example: Root form Past form S-form 
ok‘sept ak‘septid ak*septs 

e‘kaunt ‘kaunt ‘opareit ri‘leit sas‘pekt 

‘akt di‘fi:t ‘peint ri‘pizt ‘test 

admit di‘rekt ‘part ri‘pozt ctrict 

adopt ‘daut pa*mit 'repri‘zent ‘vizit 

a‘maunt i ekt ‘point ‘rest ‘vout 

a‘point ig’zist ‘poust ri\zalt ‘weit 

e‘tempt __ik‘spekt pri‘zent ‘seporeit ‘wont 

a‘trakt fit pri‘vent ‘faut 

ko‘lekt ‘lift ‘print ‘steit 

kam*pli:t “limit pra‘tekt so‘dzest 

ke‘nekt ‘nout riflekt so‘port 
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141 Class Ib. Addition of -id to make the common past form. 
a 4S oy ” ” s-form. 


”» 


In these verbs the root always ends in -d. 


Example: Root form Past form S-form 
‘ad ‘adid ‘adz 

a‘ford di‘fend iks‘tend pre‘vaid se‘raund 
a‘tend di‘ma:nd in‘klu:d ri‘ko:d ‘tend 
avoid di‘pend in‘tend ri‘gaid ‘wuind 
ke‘maind  di‘send ‘land ri‘maind \jizld 
‘kraud di‘vaid ‘mend ‘saund 
di‘said ‘hand ‘nizd sok’si:d 


142 Class 2a. Addition of -t to make the common past form. 
” ” -iZ ” ” ” s-form. 


In these verbs the root ends in -s or -f. 


Examples: Root form Past form S-form 

o‘dres a‘drest a‘dresiz 

Mini Mfinift Minifiz 
ad‘vains = dis‘tingwif ‘intra‘dju:s ‘praktis ‘ras 
as‘tonif ‘dres ‘mis ‘pres ‘stretf 
‘beis iks‘pres ‘noutis pra‘dju:s ‘tat 
‘bles Mfiks ‘pais ‘promis ‘wof 
kan‘fes ‘fois ‘pleis ‘puf ‘wotf 
‘kros ‘aznif ‘polif ‘riztf ‘wif 
dis‘kas in‘kri:s pe ‘zes risdjuzs 


143 Class 2b. Addition of -t to make the common past form. 


” » -S ”» ” ” s-form. 
In these verbs the root ends in -p, -k, -f or -9. 
Examples: Root form Past form S-form 
‘drop ‘dropt ‘drops 
‘aisk Marske ‘asks 
‘lazft ‘axft Marfs 
‘baz8 ‘bar6t ‘ba:8s 
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‘eik ‘help ‘maz:k ‘slip ‘wark 
e‘tak ‘houp ‘pak ‘stop kof 
di‘velap ‘dzamp ‘pik ‘tozk 

iskeip ‘luk rismazk ‘wo:k 


144 Class 3a. Addition of -d to make the common past form. 
” ” -iz »” ” ” s-form. 


In these verbs the root ends in -z or -3. 


Examples : Root form Past form S-form 
a*kju:z a‘kju:zd a*kju:ziz 
o‘reindz a‘reindzd e‘reindziz 

‘adva,taiz ‘tfardz ‘eksa,saiz pre‘pouz  sea‘pouz 

ad‘vaiz ‘sivi,laiz ‘dzadz ‘reiz sa‘praiz 

o*mju:z ‘klouz ‘manid3 ‘rekag,naiz ‘a:dz 

‘koiz kam*‘pouz apouz rifju:z \ju:z 

‘tfeindz inskaridz ‘plizz EsEz 


145 Class 3b. Addition of -d to make the common past form. 
s-form. 


” eat Sy ” ” 


This is by far the largest class, containing nearly half the examples 
in these lists. The root ends in b, g, m, n, 9, I, v, 6, or any vowel. 


Examples: 

Root Past Root Past 

form form S-form form form S-form 
‘rab ‘rabd ‘rabz ‘beri ‘berid ‘beriz 
‘beg ‘begd ‘begz ‘aigju ‘argjud = ‘argjuz 
‘eim ‘eimd ‘eimz ‘ainso* ‘ainsad ‘arnsaz 
klizn = kliznd = kliznz ‘pei ‘peid ‘peiz 
bilon  bi‘lond  bi‘lonz ‘flou ‘loud ‘louz 
‘boil ‘boild ‘boilz 2*plai a‘plaid  a*plaiz 
a’pru:y a‘prurvd oa ‘prutvz ‘lau a‘laud a‘lauz 
\bri:zé = *brizdd = Sbrri:6z e‘noi anoid a*noiz 
a*kastam ken‘sida* ‘form ‘o:da* ‘sizm 
ad‘maio* kan‘tein ‘gein ‘ou ‘sarv 
agri: kan‘tinju ‘gade* ‘oun ‘set| 
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2*plai ken‘troul ‘gavan pe‘fo:m ‘fea* 
‘arm ‘kava * ‘hand| ‘plan ‘sain 
a‘raiv ‘krai ‘hapan ‘plei ‘smail 
bi‘heiv di‘klea* i‘madzin ‘poa* ‘stei 
biMizv diMiva* im‘prutyv pri‘fe* ‘stragl 
‘bleim dis‘kraib — in‘foxm pri‘peo* ‘stadi 
‘boru di‘za:v ‘dzoin pri‘za:v ‘safa * 
‘korl dis‘troi ‘kil \pru:v so*plai 
‘kea* di‘ta:min “lel ‘pul ‘Oretn 
‘kari ‘dai ‘isn rissizv ‘tai 
‘tfia* dis‘kava* ‘liv ri‘fa:* ‘taia* 
‘kleim ‘arn ‘AV ri‘mein ‘trein 
‘klia* im‘ploi 'manju‘faktfa* ri‘memba* ‘trav 
‘klaim in‘dzoi ‘mari riplai ‘trai 
‘kloud ‘ento* ‘meza* ri‘taia* ‘tain 
‘kala* iks‘plein = ‘mu:v ri‘tain ‘wei 
kam*bain “feil ‘neim ‘roul ‘welkam 
kam‘pea* ‘fia* ab‘za:v ‘seiv ‘wonda* 
kam‘plein ‘fil ‘ofa* ‘seil ‘wanda* 
kan‘sain ‘“‘folu ‘oupon ‘skato* ‘won 


THE CONJUGATORS 


146 Conjugating finites. There are 24 conjugating finites, of 
which 12 may be said to be tense-formers (or temporals) and 
12 mood-formers (or modals). The temporals simply indicate the 
precise tense of the specific verb before which they are used, while 
the modals indicate the mood or manner of the action. 

Each of the 24 conjugating finites has two forms, an affirmative 
one and a negative one, the latter being characterized by the 
termination nt (used when this termination is preceded by a con- 
sonant) or nt (used after vowels). The substitution of the negative 
form for the affirmative one is the commonest way of introducing 
the idea of negation into a sentence, and by their position the forms 
indicate interrogation—being placed before the subject in questions 
and after it in statements. They are thus the agents by which the 
four forms of the sentence are indicated: Affirmative, Negative, 
Interrogative and Interrogative-Negative. 

The following is a table of the 24 conjugating finites, showing 
both affirmative and negative forms. 
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Temporals Modals 
Affirmative Negative Affirmative Negative 
am arnt wil wount 
iz iznt fal faint 
a:* aint kan kaznt 
woz woznt mei meint 
wa:* wa:nt mast masnt 
hav havnt o:t (ta) o:tnt (ta) 
haz haznt nizd nizdnt 
had hadnt dea* deant 
du: dount wud wudnt 
daz daznt fud fudnt 
did didnt kud kudnt 
juxst (ta) juzsnt (ta) mait maitnt 


The pronunciations shown above are the strong ones, as used 
when the words are pronounced stressed or in isolation. In ordinary 
contexts most of the affirmative finites have weak forms. These 
are shown in detail in §16. 

The infinitive that follows just, jursnt, o:t or o:tnt is always 
preceded by ta (or tu if its first sound is a vowel). It is also usual 
to add tu when these finites are not followed by a specific verbal. 


147 Conjugating verbals. There are four conjugating verbals 
that help the conjugating finites to form the more compound tenses 
of specific verbs. They always occupy a medial position in the verb 
cluster, since they follow the conjugating finite and precede the 
specific verbal. There is, in addition, one conjugating verbal 
(havin) that does not enter into the formation of tenses, occurring 
only in participial phrases. 

The five conjugating verbals are: 

Infinitive Present Participle Past Partictple 
(to) bi: bizin bizn 
(to) hav (havin) aa 

Below are shown examples of the use of the conjugating verbals 
in each of the tenses in which they occur. It will be seen that in 
some tenses two conjugating verbals are used. The numbers refer 
to the tense numbers given in §209. 
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Active Voice 


Tense No. Example 
bi: A 9 ai ‘faint bi \steiin. 

, f A100 ‘havnt ju bin ‘lisnin ta mi? 
pun \ All fi d bin ‘restin bi,foz: Jantf. 
hav A 6 wi §| ev “finift bai ta,nait. 
hav bi:n Al2 ai 'must av bin ‘drizmin. 


Passive V oice 


biz P 3 wi ‘faint bi in’vaitid ta 5a , parti. 
bi:in P 7 wi a ‘bitin \wotft. 

: P 8 4a 'leta waz bizin trazns‘leitid. 

2 P 4 6a 'ru:m ‘haznt bin ‘kli:znd ta,dei. 
aE P 5 ‘hadnt ju bin ’wo:nd obaut it? 
hav bi:n P 6 6a 'haus ‘mei av bin ‘let o:l,redi. 


Active Participial Phrase : 


havin havin 'finift iz ,wa:k, hi 'went \houm. 


Passive Participial Phrases: 


bizin bisin 'teikan bai sa,praiz, dei ri‘tri:tid. 
havin bizn havin bin 'tould ta ,weit, ai ‘weitid. 


For the reasons set forth in §173 the tense classification adopted 
in the present work recognizes twelve tenses in the active voice 
and eight in the passive, or alternatively, twelve in the aspect of 
accomplishment and eight in the aspect of activity (see §207). The 
names and numbers that will be used to distinguish these tenses 
are given in §209. The manner in which they are constructed by 
varying the form and arrangement of the conjugators and the 
variations that are used to differentiate the affirmative, interroga- 
tive, negative and interrogative-negative forms of the sentence are 
tabulated in §§148-151, while the emphatic affirmative is shown 
in §152. For the sake of clarity the tenses are exemplified only 
in the 8rd person plural, but all the changes made inside each 
tense for the other persons are shown below each table. 
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148 Affirmative conjugation. 
Active Voice 
Accomplishment Activity 
A Direct A 
1| dei ‘teik Present | dei a ‘teikin 7. 
2| dei ‘tuk Past | dei wa ‘teikin 8 
3| dei | ‘teik Modal | dei | bi ‘teikin 9 
A Perfect A 
4| dei v ‘teikan Present | dei v bin ‘teikin 10 
5| dei d ‘teikan Past | dei d bin ‘teikin 11 
6 | dei | av ‘teikan Modal | dei | av bin ‘teikin 12 
Irregularities : 

A 1 hi: (fiz, tt) ‘teiks. 

A 4° hi: (fiz) z ‘teikan; it s ‘teikan. 

A 7 ai m ‘teikin; hi: (fiz) z ‘teikin; it s ‘teikin. 

A 8 ai (hi: fix, it) waz ‘teikin. 

A10_ hi; (fiz) z bin ‘teikin; it s bin ‘teikin. 

Passive V otce 
Accomplishment Activity 
FE Direct P 
1| dei a ‘teikan Present | dei a bizin ‘teikan 7 
2| Sei wa ‘teikan Past | dei wa bizin ‘teikan 8 
3| dei | bi ‘teikan Modal Not used 9 
Pr Perfect P 
4| Sei v bin ‘teikan Present Not used 10 
5| dei d bin ‘teikan Past Not used 11 
6| dei | av bin ‘teikan Modal Not used 12 
Irregularities : 

P 1 aim ‘teikan; hi: (fiz) z ‘teikan; it s ‘teiken. 

P 2 ai (hiz, fiz, it) waz ‘teiken. 

P 4 hi: (fit) z bin ‘teikan; it s bin ‘teiken. 

P 7. aim bitin ‘teiken; hi: (fiz) z bitin ‘teikan; it s bitin ‘teikan. 

P 8. ai (hi:, fiz, it) wez bizin ‘teikan. 
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149 Interrogative conjugation. 


Active Voice 


Accomplishment Activity 
A Direct 
1| da dei ‘teik? Present | a dei ’teikin ? 
2| did dei ‘teik? Past | wa 6ei ‘teikin? 
3| wil dei “teik? Modal | wil dei bi ’teikin ? 
A Perfect 
4| hav dei ’teikan? Present | hav dei bin ’teikin ? 
5| hed dei ‘teikon? Past | hod dei bin “teikin ? 
6 | wil dei av ‘teikan? Modal | wil dei av bin “teikin ? 
Irregularities : 

A 1 daz hi: (fi:, it) “teik? 

A 4 _ haz hi: (fiz, it) “teikan? 

A 7 emai “teikin? iz hi: (fi:, it) “teikin? 

A 8 wazai (hi:, fiz, it) ‘teikin? 

A.10_ haz hi: (fiz, it) bin “teikin ? 

Passive Voice 
Accomplishment Activity 
P Direct 
1| 2a dei ‘teikon? Present | 2 dei bi:in ‘teikan? 
2| wa dei ‘teikan? Past | wa 6ei bisin “teikan? 
3| wil dei bi “teikan? Modal Not used 
P. Perfect 
4| hav dei bin “teikan? | Present Not used 
5 | had dei bin ’teikan? Past Not used 
6 | wil dei av bin “teikan?| Modal Not used 
Irregularities : 


1 omai ’teikan? iz hi: (fi:, it) ‘teikan? 
woz ai (hi:, fix, it) ‘teikan? 
haz hi: (fiz, it) bin ‘teikan? 


mMiututywtd 
co ~I ® bo 


waz ai (hi:, fiz, it) bitin ‘teiken? 
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am ai bitin ‘teikon? iz hi: (fis, it) bitin “teikan? 
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150 Negative conjugation. 


Active Voice 

Accomplishment Activity 
A Direct 
1| dei 'dount ‘teik Present | dei 'a:nt ‘teikin 
2| dei 'didnt ‘teik Past | dei 'wa:nt ‘teikin 
3| dei 'wount ‘teik Modal | dei 'wount bi ‘teikin 
& Perfect 
4| dei 'havnt ‘teikan Present | dei 'havnt bin ‘teikin 
5| dei 'hadnt ‘teikan Past | dei ‘hadnt bin ‘teikin 
6| dei 'wount av ‘teikan | Modal | dei 'wount av bin ‘teikin 


Trregularities : 
A 1 hi: (fiz, it) 'daznt ‘teik. 
A 4 hi: (fiz, it) 'haznt ‘teikan. 
A 7 aim 'not ‘teikin; hi: (fi:, it) 'iznt ‘teikin. 
A 8. ai (hi, fix, it) 'woznt ‘teikin. 
Al0_ hi: (fiz, it) 'haznt bin ‘teikin. 


Passive Voice 


Accomplishment Activity 
P Direct 
1| dei 'aznt ‘teikan Present | dei ‘aint bizin ‘teikan 
2| dei 'wa:nt ‘teikan Past | dei 'waznt bi:in ‘teikan 
3| dei 'wount bi ‘teikan | Modal Not used 
P Perfect 
4| dei 'havnt bin ‘teikan Present Not used 
5| dei 'hadnt bin ‘teikan Past Not used 
6| Sei 'wount ev bin ‘teikan | Modal Not used 


Irregularities : 

1 aim 'not ‘teikan; hi: (fi:, it) 'iznt ‘teiken. 
ai (hiz, fiz, it) 'woznt ‘teikan. 

hi: (fiz, it) 'haznt bin ‘teikan. 


ag} Jag) lao) ae) Ine, 
co IP bo 


ai (hiz, fiz, it) 'woznt bisin ‘teikon. 


LZ 
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ai m 'not bizin ‘teiken; hi: (fi:, it) 'iznt bisin ‘teikan. 
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151 Interrogative-negative conjugation. 


Active Voice 


Accomplishment Activity 
A Direct 
1| 'dount dei ’teik ? Present | ‘aint dei ‘teikin ? 
2| 'didnt dei ‘teik? Past | 'wa:nt dei ‘teikin? 
3| 'wount dei ‘teik ? Modal | 'wount dei bi ‘teikin ? 
A Perfect 
4| 'havnt dei ‘teiken? Present | 'havnt dei bin ‘teikin ? 
5| 'hadnt dei ‘teikan? Past | 'hadnt dei bin ‘teikin ? 
6| 'wount dei av ‘teikan?| Modal | 'wount dei av bin ’teikin ? 
Irregularities : 


A 1 'daznt hiz (fiz, it) “teik? 

A 4 thaznt hi: (fiz, it) “teikan? 
AYT “iznehiz(fin it) eae 

A 8 'woznt ai (hi:, fiz, it) ‘teikin ? 
A110 'haznt hi: ie it) bin “teikin? 


Passive V otce 


Accomplishment Activity 
ie Direct 
1| ‘atnt dei ‘teikan? Present | 'a:nt dei bitin ‘teikan? 
2| 'wa:nt dei ‘teikan? Past | 'wa:nt dei bitin ‘teikan? 
3| 'wount dei bi ‘teikan?} Modal Not used 
P Perfect 
4) 'havnt dei bin ‘teikan? | Present Not used 
5| 'hadnt dei bin ‘teikan? Past Not used 
6| 'wountdeiav bin’teikan?| Modal Not used 
Irregularities : 


1 'iznt hi: (fit, it) ‘teikan? 

'woznt ai (hi:, fit, it) ‘teikan? 
'haznt hiz (fiz, it) A ‘teikan? 
'‘iznt hi: (fit, it) bitin “teikan? 
'woznt ai (hiz, fiz, it) bitin ‘teikan? 
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152 Emphatic affirmative conjugation. 


Active Voice 


Accomplishment Activity 
A Direct 
1| dei ‘du: ,teik Present | dei ‘a: ,teikin 
2| dei ‘did ,teik Past | dei ‘wa: ,teikin 
3| dei ‘wil ,teik Modal | dei ‘wil bi ,teikin 
A Perfect 
4| dei ‘hav ,teikan Present | dei ‘hav bin ,teikin 
5| dei ‘had ,teikan Past | dei ‘had bin ,teikin 
6 | dei ‘wil av ,teikan Modal | dei ‘wil av bin ,teikin 
Irregularities : 

oe nizs (ficeie)) daz tek, 

A 4 hi: (fi:, it) ‘haz ,teiken. 

A 7 ai ‘am ,teikin; hi: (fi:, it) ‘iz ,teikin. 

A 8 ai (hi, fix, it) ‘woz ,teikin. 

A10_ hi: (fi:, it) ‘haz bin ,teikin. 

Passive Votce 
Accomplishment Activity 
P Direct 
1| dei ‘a: ,teikan Present | dei ‘a: bitin ,teikan 
2| Sei ‘wa: ,teikan Past | dei ‘wa: bizin ,teiken 
3 dei ‘wil bi ,teikan Modal Not used 
P Perfect 
4| dei ‘hav bin ,teikan Present Not used 
5| dei ‘had bin ,teikan Past Not used 
6! dei ‘wil av bin ,teikan | Modal Not used 
Irregularities : 

P 1 ai ‘am ,teikan; hi: (fiz, it) ‘iz ,teikan. 

P 2° ai (his, fiz, it) ‘woz: ,teiken. 

P 4 _ hi: (fi:, it) ‘haz bin ,teikan. 

P 7 ai ‘am bitin ,teiken; hi: (fiz, it) iz bitin ,teikan. 

P 8. ai (hi:, fiz, it) woz bizin ,teiken. 
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153 Rules of tense structure. As is shown in §158, certain verb 
forms act sometimes as finites and sometimes as verbals. This 
tends to disguise the regularity of the English system of tense 
structure, but it is possible to draw up a guide which will facilitate 
identification of the various elements used in constructing tenses. 


1. If a tense in a full sentence consists of only one verb form 
this must be a specific finite or a finite of the verb to bi: used as 
a verb of incomplete predication (§155). 


2. If a tense consists of more than one verb form the first of 
these is always a conjugating finite. This is placed before the 
subject in questions and after it in statements. 


3. The commonest way of adding the idea of negation to a 
sentence, whether question or statement, is to use the negative 
finite instead of the affirmative one, but if negation is added in 
any other way (by means of a negative subject, object or adverb) 
the affirmative finite must be used. (See §§351-7.) 


4. Any verb forms occupying a medial position are conjugating 
verbals. There are never more than two of these. 


5. The last verb form is always a specific verbal. 


6. Verb forms that follow a part of the conjugating verb ta bi: 
are governed by the following rules: 


a. In the Active Voice the parts of the verb ta bi: are used 
as conjugators only in the Aspect of Activity, and are always 
followed by the present participle. 


6. In the Passive Voice, Aspect of Accomplishment, conju- 
gators belonging to the verb te bi: are always followed by a 
past participle. 


c. In the Passive Voice, Aspect of Activity, two conjugators 
belonging to the verb ta bi: are used. The second of these is 
always the verbal bitin, which is preceded by a finite of the 
verb ta bi: and followed by a past participle. 


7. Any verb that follows a part of the conjugating verb ta hav 
(in any voice or aspect) must be a past participle. 
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8. Any verb form that follows any other conjugator (that is, 
a part of the verb ta dur, the finite just, or any modal) must be 
an infinitive. 


GRAMMAR OF THE TEMPORALS 


154 Verbs that supply the temporals. The temporals are finites 
of the three verbs ta biz, ta hav and ta du:, to which may be added 
the finite ju:st (te). They indicate tenses, and most of them under- 
go changes of form inside the tense in order to make them agree 
with the number and person of the subject. These changes, which 
are a legacy from an earlier stage of the language, are always made 
by careful speakers, though they make no useful contribution to 
clarity of expression, as is clear from the fact that the temporals 
had, did and ju:st and all the modals have an invariable form and 
function quite efficiently. 

The twelve temporal finites are listed below, with the number 
and person with which they are used, and the tenses in which 
they occur. 


Finite Person and Number Tenses 
am Ist pers. sing. AAr Ean] 
iz 3rd_ pers. sing. ATSPIGP7T 
cod all persons plural ATRL RT 
woz all persons singular A8, P2, P8 
wa:* all persons plural A8, P2, P8 
hav Ist pers. sing. and all persons plural A4, Al0, P4 
haz 3rd pers. sing. A4, Al0, P4 
had all persons A5, All, P5 
du: Ist pers. sing. and all persons plural Al 

daz 3rd pers. sing. Al 

did all persons A2 
jucst all persons Special past 


This last finite is invariable for number and person. It forms a 
special past tense denoting habit, or permanence of a condition, 
often suggesting a contrast with the present. 

The verbs from which the foregoing conjugating finites are taken 
have other, non-conjugating, functions. In order to facilitate com- 
parison of the grammatical structures used in the two cases the 
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non-conjugating uses of these verbs will be described in the following 
paragraphs. 


155 Other uses of the verb ta bi:. In addition to its conjugating 
function, this verb is used in the following ways. 


1. As a verb of incomplete predication, requiring a complement 
to complete the meaning of the sentence. The complement may 
be a noun (nominal predicate), adjective (adjectival predicate), 
adverb (adverbial predicate) or prepositional phrase. Examples: 


‘Sat 'man z da ‘prezidnt. — Noun. 

jo: ‘hat s ,dazti. —— Adjective. 
fi 'woznt ‘dea. — Adverb. 
wi ar in da ‘ga:dn. — Phrase. 


2. To indicate obligation, an arrangement, an intention or some 
similar meaning, in which case it is followed by tu and an infinitive. 
Put into the negative this structure expresses prohibition ; in this 
case the regular negative finites are almost always replaced by the 
affirmative finites followed by not (§159). Examples: 


‘am ai ta ‘weit fa ju? —— Obligation. 
ju 2 'not ta 'gou eni ‘fa:da. —— Prohibition. 
'wea Z da 'mi:tin ta bi ‘held? —— Arrangement. 
wi wea tu av bin 'marid in ‘dgu:zn. —— Intention. 


In all these cases these finites are treated, in respect of sentence 
structure, word order and weakening, exactly as they are when 
acting as conjugators, with the single exception of the imperative. 
This is described in detail in §§236-8. 


For the “precursory there” and “precursory it’? constructions 
see §§231-2. 


156 Other uses of the verb ta hav. This difficult verb has 
developed a large variety of specific meanings, and its use is com- 
plicated by the fact that in some of these meanings it does not 
always follow the rules of sentence structure, though irregularities 
are confined to two tenses in the Aspect of Accomplishment, the 
Present Direct and the Past Direct, which, it should be noted, are 
the two tenses that have an anomalous structure in the unemphatic 
affirmative (see §336). The three structural patterns into which 
the verb ta hav enters are, then, as follows. 
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A. When the three finites of ta hav are used as conjugators they 
help to form some of the perfect tenses of other verbs and are always 
followed by a past participle. They are also the medium through 
which interrogation and negation are indicated. Examples of their 
use in this capacity will be found in §§165-7. 


B. When ta hav is used as a specific verb with certain meanings 
it is conjugated like any other specific verb. That is to say, its 
finites (now specific finites) are used only in the unemphatic affirma- 
tive form of Tenses Al and A2, the interrogative, negative and em- 
phatic affirmative constructions being formed by introducing the 
usual conjugators: du: or daz for Tense Al and did for Tense A2. 

The following are the meanings in which ta hav is always con- 
jugated regularly in this way: 


To expervence. 
d ju ‘hav matf ‘difik|ti wid di ‘inglif “vazbz? 
'daznt i “hav 'sli:plis ’naits ? 
did ju 'hav a ‘gud ’taim on jo: ‘holidiz?—‘jes, wi ,had a ‘veri 
gud ,taim; wi ‘didnt hav 'eni rein at ,orl. 


To consume. 
ai 'dount ‘ju:zuli hav ,fuger in ,kofi. 
‘wot 'taim doz fi ‘hav \brekfast? 
'wen did ju ‘la:st hav 9 \mi:zl? 


To give birth. 
'hau 'ofn daz jo: 'kat hav ‘kitnz? 


To trick or deceive. 
did mai 'brada “hav ju wid “dat ‘ould ‘trik? 


To cause something to be done. 
wi 'dount ‘hav aue ‘nju:speipez diVlived. 
'hau ‘ofn doz i ‘hav iz ‘hea ,kat? 
'didnt ju 'hav jo: “haus ‘peintid ‘last “sama? 


To suffer something. 
‘didnt i “hav iz ‘leg ‘brouken in di ‘aksidnt? 
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When ta hav is followed by a noun denoting an action, thus 
replacing a verb of similar meaning, it is conjugated as a specific 
verb. Examples: 


d ju 'eva hav 9 ‘geim av “futbo:l? 
'wai “‘dount ‘ju: hav 3 ,gou? 
did ju ‘hav a ‘luk at da “peipa dis “moznin? 
ai 'didnt hav a ‘feiv dis ,moznin. 
Also in the following idioms ta hav is conjugated as a specific verb. 
'didnt i “hav it ‘aut wid iz “brada? 
d ju ‘hav jo: ‘frendz ‘in in di ‘“i:vninz? 
fi 'daznt “hav ‘evri8in har ‘oun “wei. 


C. When, however, ta hav has certain other specific meanings, 
an appreciable number of speakers use an anomalous structure in 
Tenses Al and A2. This anomaly consists in making the three finites 
of ta hav (which are here specific finites) do their own work of 
interrogation (by inverting them with their subject) and negation 
(by using the contracted negative forms) instead of bringing in the 
conjugators du:, daz, did and dount, daznt, didnt to perform these 
tasks for them. 

The meanings in which this structure is used are (1) a group of 
meanings associated with the idea of possession, i.e., to possess 
literally or figuratively, to be equipped with, to be in enjoyment of, 
to be characterized by, to exhibit, and (2) the meaning of to be 
obliged to and its negative, to be exempted from. The majority 
of native speakers of English feel instinctively that a structure that 
is normally associated with the conjugation of other verbs is too 
weak to carry the above meanings. They therefore strengthen it 
by adding the past participle got, thus forming the Present Perfect 
and Past Perfect tenses of the verb ta get, with the implication 
“‘T’ve obtained, therefore I have,’’ which brings it back notionally 
from the perfect to the direct time reference. This structure, which 
conforms grammatically to Pattern A, above, is used much more 
consistently in the present than in the past, where Pattern B is 
more favoured. 

For purposes of comparison examples are given below in all three 
patterns. It will be noticed that in Patterns B and C affirmative 
sentences are identical. 
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Possession. 

A. — mai 'ank! z got an a'tak av “lu:. 

B,C. mai 'ank! haz an a'tak av ‘Ylu:. 

A. fi z got 'bjuttif] blak ‘hea. 

B,C. fi haz 'bju:tif| blak ‘hea. 

A. ‘hau meni “tfildrn av ju got? 

B. ‘hau meni ‘tfildrn d ju hav? (Am.) 

C. ‘hau meni ‘tfildrn jhav ju? 

A. hav ju 'got a “matf?—‘nou, ai m sori, ai ‘havnt. 

B. d ju 'hav a ’matf?—‘nou, ai m sori, ai ‘dount. (Am.) 

c. ‘hav ju a ’matf?—‘nou, ai m “sori, ai ‘havnt. 

A. dei d 'got sm “relativz, bat dei 'hadnt got ‘meni “frendz. 

B. dei 'had sm Yrelativz, bat dei ‘didnt hav “meni “frendz. 

C. ei 'had sm Yrelativz, bat dei 'hadnt ‘meni “frendz. 
Obligation. 

A. ai v ‘got ta ‘weit fa di ‘adez. 

B,C. ai 'hav ta ‘weit fa di ‘adaz. 

A. haz i 'got ta ‘du: it wid'aut eni “help? 

B.  dazi ‘hav ta “du: it wid'aut eni “help? 

C. ‘haz i ta “du: it wid'aut eni ‘help? 

A. wi ‘havnt ‘got tea bi ‘dea til ‘sevn. 

B. wi ‘dount ‘hav ta bi ‘dea til ‘sevn. 

C. wi ‘havnt to bi dea til ‘sevn. (Provincial) 

A. ‘hadnt ju ‘got ta ‘poust a ‘leta? 

B. ‘didnt ju “hav ta ‘poust a ‘leta? 

C. ‘hadnt ju te ‘poust a ‘leta? (Provincial) 


British speakers tend to distinguish between an obligation that 
is permanent or imposed repeatedly and one that is temporary or 
imposed only once by using Pattern B for the former and Pattern A 
for the latter. Examples: 


A. 
B: 
2% 
B: 


ai v ‘got ta bi “Sear ‘a:li dis ,moznin. 
ai ‘hav ta bi “Sear ‘a:li 'evri ‘moznin. 
‘havnt ju ‘got to ‘siz dam te’dei? 

'dount ju ‘hay ta ‘si: dam ‘evri ‘dei? 


This distinction is not often made in American English, where 
most speakers may use Pattern B in all contexts. 
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157 Other uses of the verbs ta du: and ta ju:z.. These two 
verbs are used as specific verbs, but present no problems, as they 
are conjugated regularly. 

The verb ta du: has the meaning: to perform an action in a general 
sense, as well as numerous other meanings more or less closely 
connected. Examples: 

ai 'havnt “dan mai ‘houmwa:k; wil ‘ju: “help mi ta “du: it? 
ju mas 'du: wot ‘evribodi ‘els daz. 

The verb to ju:z has the meaning to employ something for a 
purpose, and is easily distinguished from the conjugator ju:st because 
the latter has suffered assimilation (see §13) since it is almost always 
followed by ta. The past form of the specific verb preserves the 
voiced form ju:zd. Examples: 

‘wot did ju ‘ju:z ta ‘feiv wid?—ai 'ju:zd o ‘seifti ,reiza. 
iz 'dgon ‘ju:zin mai ’‘koum ?—‘nou, hi 'o:lwiz ‘ju:ziz iz ‘oun. 


158 Verbs that conjugate themselves. The conjugators that 
derive from specific verbs may form tenses of these same verbs, 
giving rise to a combination that often puzzles students, i.e., a 
repetition of the same or nearly the same verb form in a sentence. 
It should be remembered that its first occurrence is as a conjugating 
finite and its second as a specific verbal. The confusion arises from 
the fact that certain finites and verbals share the same form. 
Examples: 


'had i ‘had 'o:l i ’wontid ?—\es, hi d ‘had iSnaf. 

ju Jad ‘du: it 'twais 2 \dei—ai ‘du: ,du: it ,twais a dei. 

‘hau d ju dur? ‘du: jduz it ez ,wel oz ju ,kan. 

ai 'jurst te ‘jurz a ‘seifti reizo, bat 'leitli ai v ‘ju:zd an Mektrik 
,reize, 


FORMS OF THE TEMPORALS 


159 Weak forms. With the exception of did and ju:st all the 
affirmative temporals have essential weak forms, as shown in §16. 
In most cases there are several of these, and the choice between 


them largely depends on the phonetic context in which the finite 
occurs. 
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There is no weakening, properly so called, of the negative finites, 
but in certain phonetic contexts the final t may be elided, and in 
rapid speech certain assimilations may occur. These are dealt 
with in §172. 

It should be noted that in the case of the five finites of the verb 
ta bi: there is an alternative method of expressing negation, which 
consists of using the weak affirmative forms followed by a stressed 
‘not. This method is very seldom used in questions, where it sounds 
stilted. In statements it gives rather greater emphasis to the 
negation. The proportion in which it is used as a substitute for 
the regular negative construction varies from speaker to speaker, 
and it is used less frequently in the past tense than in the present, 
while in the first person singular of the present tense it is the only 
form used in statements (§160). Examples of the use of this alterna- 
tive negative form are given in the next five sections. 

A similar alternative method of expressing negation with the 
three finites of the verb ta hav may sometimes be heard, but this 
is not recommended for adoption by foreign students as it carries 
a dialectal flavour. 

Copious examples of the use of the strong and weak forms of 
the temporals are given in the next twelve sections. It should be 
remembered that the weak forms are used far more frequently 
than the strong forms. 


160 am — (aint). Used in tenses A7, Pl, P7 in the Ist person 
singular. The negative form is used only in questions; the form 
used in statements is m not. 


Negative form. 
aint in all questions: 
‘arnt ai ‘dzenoras ! ai m ‘leit, ‘arnt ai? 
m not in all statements: 
ai m 'not ‘redi jet. ‘hi: z ,gouin, bat ‘ai m ,not. 
ai ,tel ju ai m ‘not! ai m 'not ‘teikin eni “tfarnsiz. 


Affirmative form in stressed positions. 


am in all cases: 
'am ai to ‘weit fa dam? ai ‘am ,glad ta ,hia dat. 


‘ai nou ,weer ai ,am. 
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Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
am when not followed by a complement or verbal: 
d ju 'nou hu: ’ai am? ‘dei ar az ‘taied oz ‘ai am. 
am when preceding its subject: 
am ‘ai da “farst? ‘wot om ai ta ‘dur? 
'ha:dli ‘evar am ai ,eib! te ,siz im. 
m when it follows ai: 
ai m ‘weitin fa dam. ai ‘Bink ai m bitin ‘folud. 
ai m Yredi. ai m fa'bidn ta ‘mur. 


161 iz—iznt. Used in tenses A7, Pl, P7 in the 3rd person 
singular. 
Negative form. 
iznt in all cases: 
da ‘weder ,iznt ,bad. fi 'iznt “getin eni “beta. 
‘iznt ‘ti: “redi?—‘nou, it ‘iznt. 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
iz in all cases: 
it ‘iz ‘ritn \,badili. it 'iz bisin e’tendid tu. 
it liz cdifikle | 'iz it 'wan o’klok jet? 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
iz (1) when not followed by a complement or verbal: 


d ju 'nou wot /dat iz? aim ‘mat mo: ,taiod dan _ hi: iz. 
‘aim bitin ,enta,teind, bat ai 'dount @ink hi: iz. 


iz (2) in initial positions: 


iz jorr “Ank| kamin? iz ‘Oat wot ju ‘mi:n? 
iz (3) when preceded by s, z, f or 3: 

'dat 'boks iz ‘ful. da 'va:z iz ‘broukan. 

'witf iz jo:z? da 'peidg iz ‘torn. 


iz (4) often after a pause: 
mai 'nju: Am”brela, witf ‘dzon ,geiv mi, iz in da “hol. 
da 'wan ‘ai fad jlaik iz 'bitin ‘mendid. 
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s after voiceless consonants (except s and f): 


‘Sis kap s ‘dazti. hiz ‘hel® s im,pruzvin. 
'wot s dat? mai ‘waif s deo. 
da ‘lok s_ ,brouken. it s ‘bitin otendid tu. 

z in all other cases: 
da 'pasl z Yredi. da 'si: z “getin ‘raf. 
‘dis jruzm z ,worm. da ‘do: z bitin \kliznd. 
da 'dog z ‘tfeind \Ap. 'weo Z \mada?—fi z ‘hia. 
fi z 'not ‘redi jet. da 'man z 'not ‘lisnin. 
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162 az:*—arnt. Used in tenses A7, Pl, P7 in the Ist, 2nd and 


3rd persons plural. 


Negative form. 
aint in all cases: 
‘aint ju ‘taiad? Sei ‘aint ‘ju:zd ,nauedeiz. 
'arnt wi bitin “met ?—‘nou, wi ‘arnt. 


Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
a: when not followed by a vowel: 
wi ‘a: bitin ,folud. ai 'nou wea ju Yar. 
'ar ju “weitin fa ’mi:?—‘jes, wi ‘at. 
air when followed immediately by a vowel: 
ju ‘air ik,saitab] ! wi ‘air ,ainserin da ,leta. 
'Sei air in a ,hari! lair “or! av ju “kamin? 


Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
a: when not followed by a complement or verbal: 


‘hu: d ju Oink ‘dei az? ‘ai m moz ,taiad dan “ju: ar. 
ar when followed immediately by a vowel: 

ar 'o:l mai “frendz dea? jo: 'frendz ar ‘a:skin fa ju. 
2 in all other cases: 

@ ju “bizi? a ju ‘bitin lukt ‘a:fte? 

wi a 'kwait Yredi. dei 2 'wontid ismizdjatli. 

a Sei 'kamin te’dei? jo: 'frendz o ‘weitin fe ju. 

wi 2 ‘not ‘kamin. dei a 'not ‘gouin te weit. 
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163 woz—woznt. Used in tenses A8, P2, P8 in the Ist and 
3rd persons singular. It may, however, be replaced by wa: — warnt 
in certain subordinate clauses. 


Negative form. 
woznt in all cases: 
'woznt ai ‘rait? ai 'woznt ‘tould abaut it. 
'woznt fi ‘torkin ta “juz?—‘nou, fi .woznt. 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
woz in all cases: 
"hi: woz @ ,nais ,man. ‘woz it bitin “mendid? 
‘woz i ri fazrin ta “mi?—‘jes, hi ‘woz. 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
woz when not followed by a complement or verbal: 
iz ‘Sat wea da “tfa:tf woz? 'wi: war ez ‘taiad az ‘hi: woz. 


woz in all other cases: 


ai waz 'tould ta \weit. waz it ‘bitin “mendid? 
wez i oslizp?—es, hi waz 'teikin a \nap. 
hi waz 'not ‘wornd. it wez 'not ‘wa:8 it. 


164 wa:*—war:nt. Used in tenses A8, P2, P8 in the Ist, 2nd 
and 38rd persons plural. In certain subordinate clauses, however, 
it may replace woz — woznt in the singular. 


Negative form. 
wea:nt in all cases: 
wi 'waint Ywoind abaut it. 'wa:nt ju bizin ‘peid fa Sa ‘wark ? 
'waint dei “to:kin ta “juz?—‘nou, Sei .waint. 


Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
wa:r before a vowel: 
'wa:r o:l da ‘buks ‘sould? wi 'neva ‘warr ,laud te ,gou. 
we: in all other cases: 
'wa: ju ot da “Biata? ‘Sei .wa: ,pli:zd. 
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Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
we: when not followed by a complement or verbal: 
d ju 'nou wot ‘Sei waz? ‘hi: waz oz ,taiad az jjur war. 
wer before a vowel: 
wi wer o‘loun. ai d ‘gou if ai war Varskt. 
dei wor ap‘set. wi wer ‘o:lwiz a,laud ta ,gou. 
wer 'eni av ju “dea?—wi wer ‘o:l dea. 


we in all other cases: 


Sei wa bi:in in‘spektid. wi we ‘never a,laud te ,gou. 
‘wen wea ju ‘teiken Jil? we ‘ju: da “farst tu a'raiv? 
wi wea 'not intristid. ju wa ‘not in vaitid. 


With singular subjects when expressing hypotheses or wishes. 
ai 'wif fi wa hia. ai fad ‘stei if ,ai we jur. 
hi d ‘help ju if i ,wa:nt sou _,bizi. 


165 hav —havnt. Used in tenses A4, Al0, P4 in all except the 
3rd person singular. 


Negative form. 
havnt in all cases: 
‘havnt ju bin ’ranin ?—‘nou, ai ‘havnt. 
'havnt dei bin ‘8roun a’wei ?—‘nou, ai m ‘fo: dei ,havnt. 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
hav in all cases: 
'hav ju ‘teikan jo: “medsin ?—‘jes, ai ,hav. 
"hav Sei bin “wa:kin ‘wel ?—‘jes, dei ‘hav, ‘veri ,wel. 
'hav wi bin ‘givn 2 “holidi?—‘jes, wi \hav. 


Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 


hav when not followed by a verbal 
‘hiz ,haznt ,sizn it, bat Yai hav. 
‘fiz z bin ,wa:kin, bat weda “ju: hav iz ‘dautf]. 
'henri “haznt o‘raivd, bat di Yadez hav, ‘fo:tfnitli. 
hav in initial positions: 
hav 'eni av dam d’raivd? hav ju bin 'weitin ‘lon? 
hav dei bin ‘noutifaid ? 
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av (1) after consonants: 


da 'boiz av 'gon ta ‘bed. _—jo: 'frendz av bin ‘askin fa ju. 
da 'rest av bin ‘put a.wei. 
ov (2) after interrogatives: 
"hu: av ju sin? ‘wai av ai bin igsno:d? 
'wot av dei bin ‘durin? 'wear av dei bin ‘hidn? 
av (3) after multiple subjects: 
'dgon an ‘meari av ,kam ta siz as. 
v (1) after personal pronouns (except it): 
wi v ‘dan dat. ai v 'dzast bin ‘rizdin it. 
dei v bin ‘spoilt. ju v 'teikean da ‘ron wan. 
v (2) after hu: (relative) : 
a'tend ta ‘douz u v a‘raivd. 'eni hu v ‘sizn it ken \gou. 


166 haz—haznt. Used in tenses A4, A10, P4 in the 3rd person 
singular only. 


Negative form. 
haznt in all cases: 
'haznt ‘sam@in bin fa’gotn? fi 'haznt bin ‘wa:kin _leitli. 
'haznt de “milkman “kam jet ?—‘nou, hi yhaznt. 
Affirmative from in stressed positions. 
haz in all cases: 
'haz i ‘peid ju jet? wea ‘haz i \put it? 
it 'haz bin ‘noun ta ,hapon. ai '@ink fi ‘haz bin durin it. 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
haz when not followed by a verbal: 
‘ai jhavnt jsizn it, bet “fiz haz. 
‘juz v bin ,warkin, bat weda Vhi: haz iz ‘dautfl. 
‘main ,haznt bin faund, bat Yjo:z haz ‘fo:t{nitli. 
haz in initial positions: 
haz 'enibodi o/raivd? hoz i bin 'weitin ‘lon? 
haz i bin ‘noutifaid ? 
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eZe alters; 2), [<or:s: 
'o:l 6a “kaf az “diso‘piad. mai 'wotf oz bin ‘geinin. 
jo: 'pleis oz bin ‘teikan. da 'gara:z oz bin \peintid. 
s after voiceless consonants (except s and f): 
da 'kuk s ‘ba:nt da ‘keik. Sa ‘ru:f s bin | litkin. 
aua 'trip s bin ‘kansld. it s bin ‘ost. 


z after voiced sounds (except z and 3): 


da ‘dog z ,i:tn it. mai 'brada z bin \to:kin tu im. 
‘dis “ruzm z bin ‘kliznd. jo: ‘fur z bin ,faund. 
6a ‘san z kam aut. mai 'ka: z bin ‘ranin veri ‘wel. 


167 had—hadnt. Used in tenses A5, All, P5 in all persons. 


Negative form. 
hadnt in all cases: 


ai 'hadnt ‘hard abaut it bi,fo: ju: ,tould mi. 
hi 'hadnt bin ‘drinkin wen i ,had di ,aksidnt. 
ju 'got ‘wa:s bikoz ju ‘hadnt bin ‘kept in ‘bed. 


Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
had in all cases: 


if ai ‘had ,noun abaut it ai fad av ‘tould ju. 
'had ju bin “@inkin av 'gouin a’bro:d fa jo: ‘holidiz? 
‘Sei ,hadnt bin ‘warid bai da ,noiz, bat Yai ‘had. 


Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
had when not followed by a verbal: 
‘wi: ,|kudnt av ,dan it, but if Yju: had, wi d ov “helpt ju. 
\ju: d bin ,warkin, bat weda Vhi: had iz ‘dautfl. 
‘Sei hadnt bin ,warid bai da ,noiz, bet Yai had. 
had in initial positions: 
had ju 'eva bin “dea bi’foa? 
had 'eni av jo: ‘frendz bin ’to:kin abaut it? 
had i bin 'tould ‘wot ta ‘dur? 
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ad (1) after consonants: 
‘bob ad ,teikan di ,rdaz. da 'tfildrn ad “gon ta \bed. 


‘tom od bin ,helpin as. ‘main ad bin ,eikin fa ‘mans. 

Ydat ad bin ‘setld. fi 'sed it ad bin ‘teikan a‘wei. 
ad (2) after interrogatives including hu: used as object: 

'hu: ad ju \sizn? 'wai od ai bin igsno:d? 

'wot ad dei bin ‘durin? 'weear od Sei bin ‘hidn? 


ed (3) after multiple subjects: 
'dgon an ‘meari ad o:l'redi ‘gon. 
d (1) after personal pronouns (except it): 
‘ai 'Oo:t ju d “finist. ju ‘nju: ai d bin ,weitin fa ju. 
fi ‘nju: i d jteikan it. wi wa 'tould dei d bin ‘wo:nd. 
d (2) after hu: used as subject: 
dei 'wudnt ‘sei ,hu: d ,kat it. da 'man u d “dan it is‘keipt. 
d (3) usually after nouns ending in a vowel: 


da ‘boi d ,ritn it. ‘hari d bin ,panift far it. 


168 du:—dount. Used in tense Al, in all forms of the sentence 
except the unemphatic affirmative (in which its place is taken by 
the appropriate specific finite) and in all persons except the 3rd 
person singular. 

Negative form. 
dount in all cases: 
'wai dount dei ‘atnso? wi 'dount wont ta \gou. 
‘'dount ju ‘laik it?—‘nou, ai \dount. 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
du: in all cases: 
ai ‘du: ,laik dat “hat ! Sei 'du: “wont it, “dount dei? 
'du: ju ‘nou dam ?—‘jes, wi dur. 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
du: when not followed by a specific verbal: 
‘dei dount jlaik it, bat Ywi: du:. 
ai 'dount .wont ta ,gou, bat if Yjuz du: ai | 'kam ‘wid ju. 
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du before vowels and w: 
du ai “hav to “gou? du ‘o:! av dam bi'lon ta ju? 
'weo du wi ‘put aue ‘hats? = "hau du ‘egz ,sjurt ju? 

d before ju when unstressed: 
d ju ‘laik dam? ‘wot d ju ‘wont fa ja ‘ba:@dei ? 
‘hau d ju .du:? d ju 'spizk ’spanif? 

da in all other cases: 


da “ju: wont ‘wan ev dam? da Si “adaz in‘tend ta ‘kam? 
‘wee da dei ‘wont it put? ‘hau da jo: ‘sistaz jlaik it? 


169 daz—daznt. Used in tense Al, in the 3rd person singular 
instead of du: — dount. 


Negative form. 
daznt in all cases: 
'wai daznt fi ‘a:nsa? ‘dat daznt ,wari mi. 
'daznt i ‘wont eni?—‘nou, hi \daznt. 


Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
daz in all cases: 
‘Oat daz luk ,nais ! hi 'daz “wont it, “daznt i? 
'daz it “mata ?—‘jes, it ‘daz. 


Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
daz when not followed by a specific verbal: 
\juz ,plei ,beta dan fiz daz. 
fi 'daznt .wont ta ,gou, bat if Vhi: daz 'fiz | gou ‘wid im. 
doz in all other cases: 
doz 'meari ‘laik it? 'wea daz ‘dzjon ,wark? 
daz it “mata? ‘wot taim doz da ‘trein get jin? 


170 did—didnt. Used in tense A2 in all persons and in all 
forms of the sentence except the unemphatic affirmative, in which 
its place is taken by the appropriate specific finite. 
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Negative form. 
didnt in all cases: 
'wai didnt dei ‘sei sou? jo: 'leta ‘didnt e‘raiv in ,taim. 
'didnt ‘ju: ‘breik dis ‘kap?—‘nou, ai ‘didnt. 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
did in all cases: 
ai ‘did jlaik jo: \,parti! ju 'did andestand, ‘didnt ju? 
'did ju “mi:t dam ?—‘jes, wi did. 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
did in all cases: 
did it ’wa:k ‘propali? 'wen did ei ‘aisk ju abaut it? 
did ‘pi:ta “wont eni? \jur didnt jsi: it, bat Yai did. 


171 jurst —juzsnt. Used in a special past tense which takes the 
place of tense A2 when it is desired to contrast past with present. 
It is invariable for person. 

Negative form. 
juzst not is often used in statements: 
ju ‘ju:st ,not ta ,wari. ai ‘jurst not to Maik ,swimin. 
ju:snt always in questions, sometimes in statements: 
hi ‘juisnt to bi sou ,ru:d 'juisnt da ta bi a “haus hia? 
'juisnt ju to ‘plei da “pjainu?—‘nou, ai jursnt tu. 
Affirmative form, whether stressed or unsiressed. 

just in both questions and statements: 

‘jurist ju to ‘liv “hia? Vwi: jurst te ‘siz im evri ‘dei. 
‘just Sei tu “win? Sa Yjuist to biz: o “tri: dea. 
‘just ju tea ‘plei da ’pjaznu?—‘jes, ai \,jurst tu. 

This finite can be used in the passive voice and in perfect tenses 
in the same way as the modals (§§176-8): 

Vai just to bi ‘panift fa dutin ,6at so:t av ‘Bin. 
'ju:snt ju tu ov “finift bai “dis taim? 
wi ‘juzst “not ta bi ‘bodad bai da ,noiz ev jeakrarft. 
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The same construction is used with past participles that are 
functioning as adjectives: 


ju ‘ju:st to bi ‘pli:zd ta ‘siz mi. 
hi 'juzst “not ta bi sou 'wel ‘noun. 
‘jursnt da ‘si:ts tea bi ri’za:vd? 


There is a popular tendency to conjugate ju:st with did, thus 
treating it as a specific verb. This is hard to justify logically unless 
one recognizes the introduction of a new infinitive ta juts (as opposed 
to the established ta ju:z = to employ). In tags, however, it may 
be said that did is conjugating the specific verb that follows jurst, 
as in the following examples: 


Ji 'juzst not ta ‘laik it, “did fi (like it) ?—‘nou, fi ‘didnt (like it); 
ju ‘juzst tea ‘plei da ‘pja:nu, “didnt ju (play the piano) ?—\jes, 
ai \did (play the piano). 


172 Special elisions and assimilations. In rapid and familiar 
speech several of the temporal finites may undergo special elisions 
(§12) and assimilations (§13) when they occur in certain phonetic 
contexts. While foreign students of English need not adopt these 
modifications (which are not often shown in phonetic transcriptions) 
they should be aware of their existence. They are therefore listed 
below, and examples are given of contexts in which they may be 
heard. 


Negative forms. 
Normal Before p, b or m| Before t,dorn| Before k or g 
iznt izmp, izm izn iznk, izq 
havnt havmp, havm havn havnk, havy 
haznt hazmp, hazm hazn haznk, hazi 
dount doump, doum doun dounk, doun 
daznt dazmp, dazm dazn daznk, dazij 
hi 'izmp ‘pleiin ta,dei. fi 'hazn ‘noutist as. 
‘iz ‘gladis “kamin? wi 'doun ‘nou om. 
ai 'havn ‘dan it _jet. ‘dounk ,gou a,wei. 
dei 'havm ‘meid eni. 'dazm “bob ‘wont wan? 
fi ‘hazj ‘kept eni. it 'dazy “grou veri “faist. 
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Affirmative forms. 
Between t and 
Normal Before Jf, 3 or j Before Jf f orj 
iIZszas izes ifeey f 
WOZ, WeZ WO3, Wa3 wof, was 
haz, haz, oz,z | haz, hez, 23,3 | haf, hef, af, J if 
daz, daz daz, daz daf, dof 
iz jor 'frend ‘redi? 'witf 0% jer ‘aint ,tfouzn? 
if fi ‘weitin far os? thaf fi ‘ritn to ju? 
itef sjor fort. ‘Sat [ Jfoke jus 
'wea woz ja ‘hat? shau 'daz jar ‘arnt du: it? 
wef fi ‘ju:zin it? 'wot daf fi Sink a,baut it? 


Notice also that 
hav is sometimes pronounced haf before tu or ta, 
av (= have) is sometimes pronounced f between voiceless 
consonants, 
did is sometimes pronounced dd, especially between vowels: 
ai f| ‘haf ta ,gou. 'hau dd i ‘get .on? 
ai ft f ,Po:t sou. dd i ‘stei wid ju? 


GRAMMAR OF THE MODALS 


173. Tense nomenclature. Influenced by the grammatical struc- 
tures of other languages with very different verb systems, English 
grammarians usually label tenses formed with wil or fal as “‘future”’ 
and “future perfect,’’ and those formed with wud or fud as “‘con- 
ditional’’ and ‘‘conditional perfect,’’ while tenses formed with the 
other modals are now usually left without a name. 

A more accurate and comprehensive idea of the work done by 
the modal finites can be obtained if they are divided into three 
groups : 

Group 1, wil, Jal, kan, mei, which have a present or future 
reference ; 

Group 2, wud, Jud, kud, mait, the historic past-tense forms 
of the above, which usually refer to a hypothetical present or 
future, and less frequently to a direct past ; 

Group 3, mast, o:t, ni:d, deo*, which have no distinctive past 
tense forms and are therefore, in suitable contexts, used in either 
capacity. 
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Since it is easily demonstrable (a) that wil, fal, wud and Jud often 
have just as strong modal meanings as any of the other modals, 
(0) that all the modals in Groups I and 3 may have the same time 
references and grammatical functions as wil and fal, while all those 
in Groups 2 and 3 may function like wud and fud, and (c) that 
even modals of Group 2 may, in suitable contexts, refer to the 
present or future, one is forced to the conclusion that while the 
modals differ fairly clearly and consistently in meaning, their 
references to time show a great deal of confusion and overlapping, 
so that any tense distinctions made between them must be largely 
artificial and even misleading. 

There would therefore seem to be powerful reasons for effecting 
a very welcome simplification in the table of English tenses by 
postulating a single set of six ‘‘modal tenses’’ (three direct and 
three perfect) and dividing the modals themselves into the three 
groups shown above. One can then formulate rules to re-state the 
canonical ‘‘agreement of tenses,’’ i.e., the rule which divides tenses 
into two sets: 


a. Present, present perfect, future, future perfect, 


6. Past, past perfect, conditional, conditional perfect, 


and lays down that in most complex sentences tenses in different 
sets are mutually exclusive. The new rule would state that tenses 
formed with modals of Groups 1 or 3 would agree with those of 
set a, and modals of Group 2 would agree with set b, while modals 
of Group 3 would also agree with set 6 in indirect speech. 

The distribution of the six modal tenses between the voices and 
aspects, and the names applied to them, are given in §209. 


174 Grammatical functions. The time (past, present or future) 
to which the modals refer and their grammatical relationship to 
other parts of the sentence are most easily understood if the three 
groups mentioned in §173 are considered separately. 


1. wil, fal, kan, mei, refer to actions taking place in either the 
present or the future; in many cases there is no doubt which of 
these is referred to, but if necessary an adverb or adverbial is used 
to make this clear, as may be seen in the following examples: 
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Present Future 
ai | 'sis im ot .wAns. ai | 'mixt ju ‘nekst .wenzdi. 
hi f| ‘hav it \nau. hi f] ‘hav it widin 2 wick. 
wi kan 'sta:t iSmi:djatli. wi kan 'stait ‘nekst jie. 
ju mei 'kam ‘in ,nau. ju mei 'kam ‘in 'leiter on. 


The modal mait should perhaps be admitted as a part-time 
member of this group, as it has a present or future reference when 
it is used instead of the mei of possibility in order to suggest 
improbability : 


Present Future 
it 'mei bi ‘hiar o:l‘redi. it 'mei ao raiv 'nekst ‘wizk. 
it 'mait bi “hiar o:l‘redi. it 'mait a'raiv 'nekst ‘wizk. 


2. wud, fud, kud, mait, the past-tense forms of the above, are 
substituted for them in indirect speech if the reporting verb is in 
the past tense: 


Direct Indirect 
ai 'wount weit fa dem. hi 'sed i ‘wudnt .weit fe dam. 
ai f| bi leit. ai ‘sed ai fad bi leit. 
ai ken 'hiar a \noiz. fi 'sed fi kad “hier a \noiz. 
wi 'mei ‘stei his. wi 'tould im wi ‘mait ‘stei dea. 


They are also used when it is desired to give a hypothetical 
feeling to a sentence: such sentences are usually associated with a 
conditional clause, either expressed or implied. 

Examples: 
'wud ju ‘laik @ 'sige’ret? (if I offered you one). 
'wud Sei “maind ‘weitin? (if they were asked to). 
al fad Mav ta ,gou des. (if I were invited). 
'kudnt ju a'ford 9 'njuz ’ka:? (if you wanted one). 
hi 'mait not ‘wont ta ‘ri:zd da ,buk. (if we gave it to him). 
The modals wud and kud, and particularly their negatives, may 
be used in the direct past tense ; they then have full modal meaning : 
ai 'arskt ‘evribodi, bat 'noubodi wud ,tel mi. 
hi kud ‘swim bai da ,taim i woz ,siks. 
ai in‘vaitid im ,in, bet i 'wudnt \stei. 
wi ‘left 5a ‘pa:ti bikoz wi 'kudnt ‘stand da ‘noiz eni longa. 
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3. mast, o:t, nid, dea*, have no corresponding past-tense forms 
and are therefore used in both direct and indirect speech. They 
are not used hypothetically. 


Direct Indtrect 
ju mast ‘weit. ai 'tould im i mast \weit. 
ai 'o:t ta \help dam. fi ‘sed fi ‘o:t to \help dam. 
ju ‘nizdnt ,boda. hi 'tould mi ai 'nizdnt \bode. 
ai 'deant \dzamp. ai 'koz:ld ‘aut dat ai 'deant \dzamp. 


These four modals, like the first four, may apply equally well to 
the present or the future: 


Present Future 
Sei mast ‘weit a ,minit. Sei mast 'brin it “nekst .man@. 
fi ‘ort ta ‘rait ot ‘wans. fi ‘ort ta “du: it “surn. 
ju 'nizdnt ‘gou tedei. ju 'nizdnt “kam on “satoadi. 


ai ‘deont ,weit eni longs. ai ‘deant kam ,bak ta,moru. 


175 Conjugation of verbs of the five senses. When they refer 
to involuntary perception the verbs that specify the actions of the 
five senses (siz, hia*, smel, teist and fi:l) are conjugated in the 
present and past tenses of the aspect of accomplishment with the 
help of kan and kud instead of du: (daz) and did. Thus: 


al kan 'siz da “san Oru: da ,klaudz. 

kan ju ‘hia da ’ba:dz ‘sinin? 

'kaint ju smel di “Anjan in da ‘su:p? 

ai 'karnt ‘teist eni ‘fugar in mai ,kofi. 
hi kud 'fi:l 6at 5a “wo:l had oa 'raf \sazfis. 


When the senses are being used deliberately the aspect of activity 
is usually preferred, and luk at and lisn tu are used instead of si: 
and hia*. Thus: 

ai m ‘lukin ot da \skai, to 'si: if it s “gouin ta \rein. 
‘wot a ju ‘lisnin tu? (Compare: 'wot kan ju hia?) 
wi 2 'smelin da \suxp to 'six if it “haz i'naf \Anjan. 
fi z 'teistin 6a “kofi ta 'si: if it s ‘stron inaf. 

hi waz 'fi:lin iz “wei alon da .worl. 
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176 The six modal tenses. Regarded purely from the structural 
point of view the English verb possesses six modal tenses, four in 
the active voice and two in the passive. These tenses are formed 
by placing any one of the modals (which, it must be remembered, 
are finites) before any of the six infinitives shown in the table in 
§177. There are no internal complications in the tenses, as all the 
modals are invariable for number and person. It is worth noting 
that the modals cannot be used in the imperative and that the 
verb form immediately following them is always an infinitive. 

The finites o:t and o:tnt are followed by the infinitive with tu. 
The finites nizd and dea* can be used only in sentences that contain 
some interrogative, negative or dubitative element, and desnt is 
rarely used in the passive voice. 


177. Compound infinitives. The basic or lexical infinitive of any 
verb may be regarded as belonging to a set of six infinitives, four 
in the active voice and two in the passive. The other infinitives 
in this set are all compounds formed with the aid of conjugating 
verbals. The specific verb form is always a participle, the infinitive 
element being contributed by a conjugator. Two of the compound 
infinitives require two conjugating verbals ; in these cases the first 
one is the infinitive, since the verb form immediately following a 
modal must always be an infinitive. 

The modal tenses are formed by placing the desired modal before 
any of these six infinitives, and in this way all the direct and perfect 
modal tenses in both aspects can be composed. 

The six infinitives of the verb te teik are tabulated below. 


Tense | Accomplishment Active Activity Tense 
A3 | (ta) teik Direct | (te) bi teikin ive) 
A6 | (tu) ov teikan Perfect | (tu) av bin teikin | A 12 

Tense | Accomplishment Passive Activity Tense 
P3 | (ta) bi teiken Direct Not used --- 
P6 | (tu) ov bin teikan | Perfect Not used — 


Negation can be added to any of the infinitives by placing not 
before the tu, thus: 


‘not to “teik ‘not tu ov bin ‘teikan 
‘not tu av “teikan ‘not ta bi ‘teikin 
‘not ta bi ‘teiken ‘not tu av bin ‘teikin 
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178 Modal tenses with compound infinitives. The examples 
below are intended to show how modal tenses are formed with these 
infinitives. Tense A3, which is formed with the simple infinitive, 
is included in order to make the list of modal tenses complete. 
Explanations of the functions of the various tenses will be found 
in §§210-24. 


Active Voice 
A 3 Modal Direct of Accomplishment. 
ai fl 'li:xv wen’ever ai \laik. 
kan ju 'kaAm an ‘si: os 'nekst ’tjuizdi? 
wi ‘deant gou ,in widaut pa,,mifn. 
'wudnt it bi “beta ta 'weit til “fraidi? 


A 6 Modal Perfect of Accomplishment. 
dei 'mei av ‘left bi,fo: wi ,get dea. 
‘wil ju av “finift bai da ‘taim ai get ‘bak? 
hi ‘kaint ov ,ment ta Orou it o,wei. 
'fudnt ju ev ‘tould mi obaut it “jestedi? 


A 9 Modal Direct of Activity 
ai f| bi o'raivin ot 'ten o,klok. 
wud ju bi 'wontin “eni®in “els? 
wi 'farnt bi ‘gouin inte ‘taun dzast jet. 
'o:tnt ju to bi “duin jo: “houmwark ? 


Al2 Modal Perfect of Activity 
dei 'mei av bin ‘traiin ta ‘foun as ,o:l dis ,taim. 
'wil fi av bin ‘wazkin in di ’ofis ta dei? 
hi 'o:tnt tu ev bin ‘laiin in da “san. 
'kudnt ju ov bin ‘leiin da “teil? 


Passive Voice 


P 3 Modal Divect of Accomplishment. 
'8is ‘medsin mas bi 'teikan wid ‘plenti av .worte. 
kon da 'rest bi ‘left til te’moru? 
ju 'masnt bi ‘teiken ‘in bai ‘6at ,ould ,trik. 
'wount ju bi ‘peid til 'nekst “mandi? 
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P 6 Modal Perfect of Accomplishment. 


Sei 'mait av bin di'leid bai da ‘fog. 

'fal wi av bin ‘mist bai di ’adez jet? 

3e 'leto 'mei not av bin ko'rektli a‘drest. 
fortnt fi tu av bin ‘tould abaut di “aksidnt? 


179 Modals in conditional clauses. It is often laid down that 
wil, fal, wud and fud are not used in conditional clauses, that is, 
in clauses introduced by if, an‘les, pre‘vaidid or some other adverb 
or adverbial of condition, and rules are given for agreement of 
tenses between a principal clause and a subordinate conditional 
clause. A more accurate statement of the case is that modals are 
used freely in conditional clauses if their modal meaning is required, 
but they are not introduced merely as temporals to form a future 
or conditional tense. 

The following examples of modals used in conditional clauses 
which are subordinate to principal clauses also containing modals 
will illustrate this point, and the explanations given in brackets 
(which, it will be noticed, are all in the present or past tense) will 
make the function of the modal clear. 


if ju | luk ‘a:fto da jlagidz, ‘ai | “get de ‘tikits. 
(wil = if you’re willing to. . .) 
if ‘hix kan ,duz it, 'sou ken ‘ai. 
(kan: ==-if he's abletto:.. =) 
if 'ai mei ,help, it | ‘suzn bi_,finift. 
(mei = if I’m allowed to. . .) 
if ai ‘mast ,vout, ai f] 'vout oa‘geinst ju. .. 
(mast = if I’m obliged to. . .) 
if i ‘ort te ,dur it, hi ‘wil. 
(o:t tu = if he has a moral obligation to . . .) 
if ai ‘nixdnt ,gou to ,wark, ai ‘faint. 
(nixdnt = if I’m not obliged to. . .) 
if ju 'deant ‘spizk Yfrankli, ju | ri‘gret it leita. 
(deont = if you’re too diffident to .. .) 
if ju d ‘kip stil, ai fad ‘suzn_finif. 
(wud = if you were willing to. . .) 
if i fad “ko:l, ai | 'giv im jo: ‘mesidz. 
(fud = if by chance he were to. . .) 
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if ju ked ‘weit a ,minit, ai d 'gou ‘wid ju. 
(kud = if it were possible for you to . . .) 

if ai mait 'boru a Ykaz, ai fad ‘su:n bi bak. 
(mait = if I were allowed to. . .) 

The above list includes examples of all the modals except fal, 
which is semantically unsuited for use in conditional clauses, though 
it is possible to imagine somewhat far-fetched cases in which it 
might be used. 


Below are shown some of the above examples with the modal 
meaning removed from the subordinate clause: 
if ‘ju: luk ‘a:fta da lagidz, 'ai | ‘get da “tikits. 
if ‘ai ,help, it | ‘su:n bi ,finift. 
if ju 'dount ‘spizk jfrankli, ju | ri‘gret it leita. 
if ju ‘kept \stil, ai fad ‘suzn_,finif. 


Similarly, the modal perfect tenses are used in conditional clauses 
only when the modal meaning is required. The modals most used 
in such cases are o:t, wud, fud, kud and mait. 

Note that in the first of the following examples d stands for wud 
in both clauses. 

if ju d av ‘weitid a ,minit, ai d av 'gon ‘wid ju. 

if ai mait ov 'borud a ,,ka:, ai fad av bin 'bak ‘suzna. 
if i ‘ort tu av bin ‘wazkin ta,dei, dei d av ‘tould as sou. 
if fi kad ov bin 'kept \ stil, ai fad ov 'finift ‘suzna. 


The following examples show these four sentences with the modal 
meaning removed from the subordinate clause. Since the sentences 
contained past tense modals the tense now used is a past perfect, 
and the weak form d therefore stands for had in the conditional 
clause. 

if ju d ‘weitid 9 ,minit, ai d av ‘gon ‘wid ju. 
if ai d 'borud a .,ka:, ai fad av bin 'bak ‘surne. 
if i d bin ‘wa:kin ta,dei, Sei d av ‘tould as sou. 
if fi d bin 'kept \stil, ai fad av 'finift ‘surne. 


Except in the case of three 1—2—1 verbs (§135) and various 
1—1—1 verbs (§137) there is no fear of ambiguity in the weak 
form d, since wud is always followed by an infinitive and had by 
a past participle. 
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Parts of Speech 


MEANINGS OF THE MODALS 


in detail in §§181-9. 


Affirmative : 


wil 
fal 
kan 
mei 


mast 
o:t 
(nizd) 
(deo*) 
wud 
fud 
kud 
mait 


Examples of the affirmative meanings, except in the cases of 


Willingness 
Obligation 
Ability 
Permission 
Obligation 
Advisability 


Willingness 
Advisability 
Ability 
Permission 


Negative : 
wount 
faxnt 
kaint 
meint 


masnt 
ortnt 

nizdnt 
deant 


wudnt 
fudnt 

kudnt 
maitnt 


A semantic analysis of the twelve 
modals is necessarily complicated, because most of them have 
more than one meaning and some meanings can be expressed by 
more than one modal. The lists below, giving the principal meanings 
of the modals, are followed by simple examples with paraphrases 
to make the meanings clear, while the variations are considered 


Unwillingness 
Prohibition 
Inability 
Prohibition 


Prohibition 
Inadvisability 
Exemption 
Diffidence 


Unwillingness 
Inadvisability 
Inability 
Prohibition 


nizd and des, which are shown in the negative. 


hI) Syoitune fhe 
Te (letduseit: 
i kon ‘du: it. 


mei ‘du: it. 
mas ‘du: it. 
,ort ta ‘dur 


i 'nixdnt \durz 
i 'deant du: 
ide dur it: 

i fad ‘dur it. 
i kad ‘dur it. 
i mait ‘du: it. 


t 


Ve 


He’s willing to do it. 


I promise to make (or let) him do it. 
He’s able (or has time) to do it. 
He has permission to do it. 


He’s obliged to do it. 


It’s advisable for him to do it. 
He isn’t obliged to do it. 

He’s too diffident to do it. 

He would be willing to do it. 


It would be advisable for him to do it. 


He would be able to do it. 
(I said) he had permission to do it. 
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181 Alternative meanings. A number of modals have these. 
When they are used in these meanings the affirmative forms are 
always stressed, and therefore have no weak pronunciation, and 
the contracted negatives of mei and mait are not used in statements. 
These devices help to show which meaning is intended in contexts 
where there might otherwise be ambiguity. 


Affirmative : Negative: 
‘wil Wilfulness 'wount  Wilfulness 
'wud Wilfulness ‘wudnt Wilfulness 
‘mei Possibility 'mei not Possibility 
'mait Possibility 'mait not Possibility 
"mast Inference '‘karnt Negative 
Inference 


Examples of the affirmative meanings, showing the stresses, and 
consequent strong forms of the modals. 


hi 'wil ‘du: it. He insists on doing it. 

hi 'wud ‘du: it. He insisted on doing it. 

hi ‘mei ‘du: ft. It’s possible that he’ll do it. 

hi 'mait ‘du: it. It’s just possible that he’ll do it. 


hi 'mast ev ‘dan it. I assume (or infer) that he’s done it. 


Negatives : 
hi 'mei not ‘du: it. It’s possible that he isn’t going to do it. 
hi 'karnt ov ‘dan it. I infer that he hasn’t done it. 
The modals o:t and fud suggest a rather less confident inference. 
See examples in §188. 


182 Willingness and wilfulness. It is nearly always stated in 
English grammars that the meaning of wil is ‘‘wish, intention, 
resolution, determination or emphasis.’’ All these renderings are 
misleading since affirmative conjugators are normally unstressed and 
the meaning of unstressed wil (with its weak forms | and es 
willingness to do something, while wount expresses unwillingness : 


ai | 'send it at .wAns. = I’m willing to send it at once. 
wil ju 'lixv wan fa “mi: ? = Are you willing to leave one for me? 
hi 'wount ‘kam a:li. = He’s unwilling to come early. 


This last example might be interpreted by the more emphatic : 
“He’s wilful, and persists in not coming early,’’ which provides 
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the link that probably causes the confusion of the meanings of 
stressed and unstressed wil, since by reversing the vocabulary we 
need the stressed wil: 


hi 'wil “kam \leit. = He’s wilful, and persists in coming late. 
In order to arrive at the real normal meaning of wil it is essential 


to envisage it, not in isolation, where there is an automatic tempta- 
tion to stress it, but in context, in its normal unstressed condition. 


183 Willingness and the future. While, as we have seen in §182, 
the usual meaning of wil—wount is willingness—unwillingness, 
there are contexts in which it is not logical to introduce these 
meanings. In such cases the modal feeling disappears and these 
finites express a pure future—in other words, they are reduced to 
the function of temporals, and are, in fact, the finites that are most 
frequently used to form a future tense. The question whether 
these finites have modal meaning or not depends in some degree 
upon whether the sentence is a question or a statement and upon 
whether the subject is in the Ist, 2nd or 3rd person. On the other 
hand, it is not affected by whether the subject is singular or plural, 
or whether the finite is affirmative or negative. 

The way in which the modal and temporal functions of wil—wount 
are distributed in both questions and statements is tabulated below. 
Examples are given, with explanations of the meanings usually 
attached to them, and reasons are adduced for the distribution 
shown. 


[Meanings of wil—wount im Questions.] 


Modal questions Person Temporal questions 
— Ist — 
wil juz? 2nd ~——will juz? 


wil dei (hiz, fiz, it)? 3rd wil dei (hi:, fix, it)? 
Modal questions. 


1. It is obviously absurd to ask someone else if one is willing 
to do something ; there is therefore no modal question in the Ist 
person. 


2. A question whether the hearer is willing to do something is 
very natural and common, thus: 


'wil ju “help mi? = Are you willing to help me? 
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3. The hearer may be better informed than the speaker about 

the willingness of a third person to do something ; we therefore have: 

‘wil fi “help mi? = Is she (Will she be) willing to help me? 
(You know her better than I do.) 


Temporal questions. 


1. Again, it is absurd to ask someone what one is going to do 
in the future; there is therefore no temporal question in the first 
person except for the idioms wil ai “du: ? meaning ‘‘Am I sufficiently 
well dressed for the occasion?’’ and wil ’ai du:? meaning ‘‘Do you 
think I can do the job satisfactorily?’’ 


2. Questions may be asked about what the hearer will do in 
the future, in contexts in which there need be no suggestion of 
willingness, thus: 

'wil ju bi at “houm ta moru ‘a:fta’nu:n? = Is it part of your 
programme to be at home tomorrow afternoon? 

When it is desired to show that no modal meaning is intended 
in a situation where one might be understood, the aspect of activity 
is often used, thus: 

'wil ju ‘giv dam 2 /mi:l? = Please give them a meal. (Modal.) 
'wil ju bi ‘givin 6am a ’mi:l? = A request for information 
without any modal meaning. 


3. In 3rd person questions there are many contexts that do not 
admit the idea of willingness, especially if the subject is inanimate: 
'wil fi ‘laik 6a “buk? 'wil Sei ri’memba mi? 
'wil it bi ‘redi in ’taim? 'wount dei bi ‘ouve’dan? 


[Meanings of wil—-wount in Statements. ] 


Modal statements Person Temporal statements 
ai (wiz) wil. Ist — 
— 2nd —s ju: wil. 
dei (hi:, fiz, it) wil 3rd Sei (hiz, fiz, it) wil 


Modal statements. 
1. A statement that the speaker is willing to do something is 
very natural and common, thus: 
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ail ‘du: it ot wans. | __f I’m willing to do these things to 
ai | 'si: ju teo.moru. "| please you or because you wish it. 


2. As one cannot tell the hearer what he is willing to do there 
is no modal statement in the 2nd person. 


3. One may know better than the hearer what a third person 
is willing to do, and we may therefore have: 

shiz| 'duritat wans. | __f I’ve asked him, and he’s expressed 

shir | "siz ju teymoru. \ vie tae willingness to do these things. 


Temporal statements. 


1. Careful speakers do not use wil as a temporal in Ist person 
statements. The position appears to be somewhat as follows. Some 
speakers of English feel modal force much more strongly than others, 
and in particular the modal force of wil. They feel that a sentence 
like: ai | bi 'pli:zd ta ‘si: ju means ‘‘I’m willing to be pleased to 
see you,’’ which is either pontifical or nonsensical, and they would 
therefore say: ai f| bi 'plizzd ta ‘si: ju, which states a fact without 
any modal undertone. Such speakers avoid using ai wil with verbs 
expressing feelings or involuntary mental processes, and in other 
cases where it is not suitable to express willingness to perform 
the act. On the other hand they take care to say ai | (ai wil) and 
wi | (wi: wil) when the action will affect the person addressed ; they 
feel that fal would be impolite, being too decided—provided, of 
course, that the verb is not one expressing feelings. 


2. Statements without any modal implication are often made 
about what will happen to the hearer or about how he will react 
to something: 

ju 'wount ‘faind im at “houm \,nau. Pure information. 
ju | ‘Maik ,dat ,njuz ,buk. An expression of opinion. 

3. In the 3rd person there are many situations in which a 
statement is made without any modal suggestion, especially if 
the subject is inanimate: 

hi | bi 'veri ,angri wid ju. An expression of opinion. 
it 'wount ‘last fer eva. An expression of opinion. 

The modal and temporal uses of wud correspond closely to those 
of wil, and the former finite could be used instead of the latter 
in any of the examples given above. The effect would be to make 
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the sentence sound more tentative or polite, and in some cases to 
suggest or introduce a condition, thus: 


'wud ju “help mi? Politely suggesting ‘‘if I asked you?”’ 
'wud it bi ‘redi in ‘taim? Under certain conditions. 

ai d 'du: it ot \wans. if I were you. 

it 'wudnt ‘la:st far eva. Under certain conditions. 


An affirmative idiom using unstressed wud gives the meaning 
of custom or habit in the past; this is more literary than spoken: 
dei wud 'gou far a ‘work in di ,i:vninz. = They used to go for 

a walk. 


There is also an idiomatic use of stressed 'wud as a direct past 
tense, in which case it means ‘‘to persist in’’: 


hi 'wud ,a:gju obaut ,evri®in. = He persisted in arguing. 


Another idiomatic use of this modal is to express a protest against 
another person’s action and to suggest that it was typical of that 
person. The finite then usually takes a falling tone: 


‘ju: ‘wud ,du: dat. 'Sei wud ,mis da ,trein. 


184 Obligation and the future. Another finite which may form 
a pure future tense under certain conditions is fal—fa:nt. Though 
the modal meanings of these affirmative and negative forms are 
obligation and prohibition respectively there are contexts in which 
it is not logical to introduce these meanings. In such cases the 
modal feeling disappears and the finites express a pure future—in 
other words, they are reduced to the function of temporals. While 
the modal and temporal uses of Jal—Jfa:nt are subject to the same 
factors as operate in the case of wil, the arrangement is different, 
and on the modal side there is an added complication arising from 
the fact that fal suggests that the obligation is imposed by the 
2nd person in questions and by the Ist person in statements, irre- 
spective of the person used as the subject of the verb. 

The way in which the modal and temporal functions of Jal—faint 
are distributed in both questions and statements is tabulated below. 
Reasons are adduced for the distribution shown and examples are 
given, with explanations of the meanings usually attached to them. 
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(Meanings of fal—faint im Questions.] 


Modal questions Person Temporal questions 
fal ai (wit)? Ist fal ai (wit)? 
— 2nd _— 
fal Sei (hiz, fiz, it)? 3rd — 


Modal questions. 


1. The modal question fal ai ? is a most important idiom conveying 
an offer to do something for somebody, usually the hearer. It is used 
even in the United States, where other uses of fal have been largely 
abandoned. 


'fal ai “help ju? = Would you like me to help you? Ifso, I will. 
‘fal wi ‘teik @ “taksi? = We'll take a taxi if you like. 

In some cases fal ai? is a request for advice: 
'witf wan fl] ai ‘tfu:z? 'wot {| ai ‘rait ebaut? 

2. It is clearly absurd to ask someone if he will oblige himself 


to do something ; there is therefore no modal question in the 2nd 
person. 


3. The modal question in the 3rd person is an offer to get a third 
person to do something for the hearer if the latter wishes it. 
Val Sa ‘meid 'brin ju a “kap av ‘kofi? = Would you like a 
cup of coffee? If so, I’ll ask the maid to bring you one. 
‘fal a “mata bi 'lukt ‘intu? = Do you want the matter looked 
into? If so, I’ll have that done. 


Temporal questions. 


1. In certain contexts fal ai? loses its ordinary modal meaning 
and becomes a question asking for the hearer’s opinion on something 
concerning oneself: 

‘fal ai bi in ‘taim? Asking for information. 
‘fal ai “laik Sis ‘buk? Asking for an opinion. 
2. The question fal ju:? is logically temporal and used to be 


employed freely, but for a good many years now it has fallen into 
disuse, having been replaced by ‘a: ju ’gouin tu? 


3. There is no temporal question with fal in the 3rd person. 
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(Meanings of Sal—fa:nt im Statements.] 


Modal statements Person Temporal statements 
— Ist ai (wiz) fal 
ju: fal 2nd — 
Gei (hiz, fiz, it) fal 3rd — 


Modal statements. 


1, One does not normally say that one is going to make oneself 
do something, and there is no modal statement in the Ist person. 


2. In 2nd person statements fal—fa:nt are always strongly modal, 
conveying the idea of an undertaking given by the speaker. This 
may take the form of a threat of something unpleasant or a promise 
of something pleasant: 

ju f| bi ‘panift if ju ,dount bi,heiv jaself. Threat. 
ju ‘fa:znt “gou ta da ‘parti if ju a sou ,nozti. Threat. 
ju f| ‘hav a “baisik| if ju ,pa:s jo:r ig,zam. Promise. 
ju ‘faint rigret havin “helpt mi. Promise. 

3. In 3rd person statements fal—Ja:nt are again strongly modal 
in the sense that the speaker undertakes to do something that 
affects the subject of the verb, this again amounting to a threat 
or a promise, according to the nature of the action. 

hi f| bi ‘panift if i ,daznt bi,heiv imself. Threat. 
fi ‘faint get aYwei wid it. Threat. 

jo: ‘fuzz f| bi ‘redi in an ‘aua. Promise. 

Sei ‘faint bi dis‘ta:zbd a’gein. Promise. 


Temporal statements. 

1. In Ist person statements careful speakers use Jal—fa:nt con- 
sistently in preference to wil—wount when it is desirable to avoid 
any suggestion that action is being taken for the benefit of someone 
else or because another person (possibly the hearer) wishes it to 
be taken. Notice the contrasts: 

ai {| ‘foun 3am at .wans. (On my own initiative.) 

ai! 'foun 3am at .wans. (Because they want to speak to me.) 
ai ‘faint bi e,wei jlon. (This is for your information.) 

ai ‘wount bi a,wei ,lon. (I know you want me back soon.) 
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The other case in which fal is to be preferred in Ist person state- 
ments (before verbs expressing feelings, etc.) has been dealt with 
in §183. 

2, 3. The finite fal is always modal in 2nd and 3rd person 
statements. 


Use of fal with Multiple Subjects. 


If the lst person pronoun forms part of a multiple subject fal is 
not used in statements, being replaced by wil. 
‘juz and ‘ai | bi 'hiarin ebaut it leita. 
‘fix and ‘ai | bi 'fislin ‘taiod ,a:fta de dgzarni. 
'dgon, ‘meari and ‘ai | 'nitd “mo: ‘help. 
Compare: 
wi f| bi 'hiorin abaut it leita. 
wi f| bi 'fi:lig ‘taiod afte da ,dgarni. 
wi f| 'nizd “mo: “help. 
In questions, however, fal is used in most cases where it would 
be used with a single subject. 
fl tjur end ‘ai ‘stat “nau? 
fl 'meari ond ‘ai iks'pekt ju fo ‘lantf? 
fl 'dgon, ‘meari and ‘ai 'ente'tein de ‘gests? 


The use of Jud follows fairly closely that of fal, and this sub- 
stitution could be made in the majority of the examples given in 
this section. In some cases its use would be restricted to indirect 
speech and in others it would suggest advisability rather than 
obligation. Examples: 


'fud wi ‘teik 0 “taksi? = Would it be a good idea? 

'fud Sa ‘mate bi 'lukt ‘intu? = Ought it to be looked into? 
'fud ai ‘laik dis ‘buk? (If I were to read it?) 

hi 'sed ju fad bi ‘panift if ju didnt bi,heiv jaself. (Indirect.) 
ju ‘promist dat dei fudnt bi dis,ta:bd a gein. (Indirect.) 
ai ‘tould ju ai fudnt bi o,wei lon. (Indirect.) 


185 Ability, opportunity, permission, possibility. These ideas 
and their opposites are conveyed by the kan and mei families of 
modals, but there is an ever-increasing tendency for the former to 
encroach on the field traditionally occupied by the latter, to the 
extent that in the speech of some people, particularly in the United 
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States, the mei family is virtually disappearing and the kan family 
is becoming so grossly overworked as to lead to confusion of meaning 
in some cases. 


There are certain limitations as to the tenses in which these 
modals may be used, but the present-tense forms may always refer 
to the present and the past-tense forms to the conditional, in any 
of their meanings. The restrictions occur in references to the past 
and the future, and examples of these tenses are given in the 
following analysis, which attempts to show present-day practice 
among careful speakers of English. 


Ability, particularly with reference to acquired skills. 
Past kud: ai kod 'wo:k wen ai waz 'tu: jiez ould. 
Fut. None. (Use wil (fal) bi eib] tu.) 

Inability. 

Past kudnt: hi 'kudnt ‘work til i woz Ori:. 
Fut. None. (Use wount (fa:nt) bi eib] tu.) 

Opportunity, in the sense of ability to do something because time, 

one’s duties or other circumstances permit it. 
Past None. (Use woz (wa:*) eib] tu.) 
Fut. kan: ‘kan ju ‘kam and ‘siz mi ‘nekst ’wi:k? 

Lack of opportunity. 

Past kudnt: ai Vlukt fa him, bat ai 'kudnt ‘faind im. 
Fut. karnt: ai m “sori, bat ai 'ka:nt ‘siz ju te,moru. 
Permission. The popular use of kan in this sense is widely 

accepted. 
Past None, except in indirect speech, then mait (kud). 
Fut. mei (kan): ju mei (ken) 'hav wan te‘moru. 

Prohibition. The use of ka:nt in this sense is widely accepted. 
Past None, except in indirect speech, then maitnt (kudnt). 
Fut. meint (ka:nt): dei 'meint (ka:nt) hav ‘eni te,,moru. 


Possibility. In this meaning mei and mait are always stressed, 
and the latter may be used as a direct tense to suggest a more 
remote possibility than mei. A falling tone on either of these 
finites increases the suggestion of doubt. 
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Past None, but see §§195 and 203. 
Fut. ‘mei: dei 'mei bi “dea “nekst .manO. 
'mait: hi ‘mait ,kam on ‘tjurzdi. 


Negative possibility. Here mait not may be used as a present 
or future, to suggest a remote negative possibility. 


Past None, but see §§195 and 203. 
Fut. 'meinot: dei 'mei not bi ‘Sea ,nekst ,witk. 
'mait not: hi 'mait not ‘wont a_,holidi. 


The substitution of kan for mei in the sense of possibility when 
the subject is inanimate and cannot therefore possess any “* ability’’ 
is a comparatively modern innovation. It is admissible in the 
passive voice, because it suggests that somebody has the ability 
to influence the inanimate subject. Thus, ‘Sat ken bi ,dan means 
that somebody has the ability or the opportunity to do it. On the 
other hand, a sentence in the active voice, such as ‘dis sitju,eifn 
'kan (‘kud) ‘lid tu .wo: suggests that the situation is endowed 
with an inherent ability to lead to war if it so desires, which is 
absurd. The established form used in such a case, ‘dis sitju,eifn 
'mei ('mait) ‘lizd tu \wo:, merely suggests the possibility of war 
developing from the situation. 


186 Pleading and reproach. These two ideas are conveyed by 
using a special intonation pattern with the modals mait and ni:dnt. 
The former asks for something to be done that is not being done, 
and the latter asks for the cessation of something that is being 
done. The special intonation pattern that gives these meanings 
consists of a fall on the modal, followed by a Tune III later in 
the sentence. 


Pleading. 


This is conveyed by using one of the three direct modal tenses, 
and is a plea for something to be done—or not done—in the present 
or future. It may take on the nature of a protest. 


ju ‘mait ,weit fa \,mi:. ju ‘nizdnt bi sou \,rurd. 
dei ‘mait bi ,helpin to |,pak. dei ‘nizdnt bi ,8roun a, ,wei. 
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This is conveyed by using one of the three perfect modal tenses, 
and is a protest against some action or lack of action in the past. 
dei ‘mait ov ,kaAm  arlia. dei ‘ni:dnt av ,teikan it Yorl. 

ju ‘mait ev bin helpin mi. hi ‘ni:dnt ov bin “tould. 
For the meaning of this structure without the special tune, see §203. 
187 Obligation—exemption and permission—prohibition. The 


relationship between these four ideas can be shown in diagrammatic 
form: 


Sel ‘arnt o‘laud tu 


Sel or o*blaidzd tu 
Sei ‘meint (‘karnt) 


del ‘hav tu 


Sei 'dount ‘hav tu 
dei ‘arnt a’blaidzd tu 


Sei ar ‘laud tu 
dei 'hav pe‘mifn tu 


The top half of the diagram represents constraint on the subject ; 
on the left constraint to do something (obligation) and on the right 
constraint not to do something (prohibition). 

The bottom half of the diagram represents freedom for the sub- 
ject ; on the left to do what he wants to do (permission) and on 
the right not to do what he doesn’t want to do (exemption). 

The diagram also shows that though exemption is the diametrical 
opposite of obligation (expressed by mast) it is not expressed by 
the negative form of this modal, but by ni:dnt, while masnt expresses 
prohibition, the diametrical opposite of permission, which is ex- 
pressed by mei. Stated simply: 
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The opposite of mast is ni:dnt ; 
The opposite of masnt is mei. 


Other expressions that are more or less synonymous with the 
four modals shown in the diagram are given in each corner. For 
the affirmative modal ni:d, see §198. 


188 Inference. This is a secondary meaning of mast, o:t and 
fud, which is differentiated from their primary meanings by their 
being stressed in all cases. An example of this distinction made 
by means of stress is given below. When they are used in this 
sense these modals may be regarded as equivalent to the clause: 
‘It is logical to suppose that....’’ They may express this meaning 
before any of the six infinitives, but are probably most frequently 
used before the three perfect infinitives. The modal mast is more 
common in this sense than the other two. Examples: 

it 'fud bi obaut ‘ha:f past ‘nain, ,nau, ai ‘ink. 

ju 'mas bi kan’fju:zin mi wid 'sAmwan els. 

dei ‘eft ot eit, sou Sei ‘o:t tu av a,raivd bai \,nau. 
'samboadi 'mast av bin ‘to:kin abaut mi. 

'Sis “ruzm 'mas bi ri-za:vd fa ‘memboez. 

Sa 'diskaunt 'mast ov bin ‘teiken ‘of o:l‘redi. 


Notice that the fifth of the above examples means “‘I assume 
that this room is reserved for members,’’ whereas 


'Sis “rurm mas bi ri'zo:vd fa ‘membeaz 


means ‘‘I give orders that this room is to be reserved for members.’ 


When making a negative inference the logic of this structure is 
preserved by changing from these modals to katnt or kudnt, to 
give the meaning: “‘It isn’t possible that... .’’ Examples: 

it ‘kant bi az leit oz \,dat, ‘fuali! 

ju ‘katnt bi 8igkin ov “li:vin jet! 

dei 'ounli ‘left at eit, sou dei ‘kudnt av a,raivd jet. 
ju ‘ka:nt ev bin ,weitin az ,lon oz Yai hav. 

‘Oat “hat ‘karnt bi in,tendid ta bi worn! 

da 'diskaunt ‘kaint ev bin ,teiken ,of orl ,redi. 


In American speech masnt is in general use instead of katnt in 
this context. 
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Inference of a slighter character, giving the feeling of: “It’s my 
impression that . . .’’, is conveyed by an unstressed wil or wud, 
but care must be taken in using this structure, as in some cases 
it gives a dialectal flavour to the speech, especially in the direct 
tenses. Examples: 


it | bi abaut 'ha:f pa:st ‘nain, ,nau. 
'sambadi | av bin ‘to:kin abaut mi. 
da 'diskaunt | av bin 'teikan ‘of o:l‘redi. 


Sei ‘left ot Yeit, sou dei d av a'raivd bai ‘ten. 


189 Contrary implication. When used before a perfect infini- 
tive some of the modals refer to the past and carry a contrary 
implication, that is, the affirmative suggests that the action did 
not take place, while the negative supposes that it did. These 
modals are: 


Affirmative: o:t, wud, Jud, kud, mait. 
Negative : o:tnt, ni:dnt, wudnt, fudnt, kudnt, mait not. 


The following are examples of sentences containing this im- 
plication : 


Affirmative : 
hi 'o:t tu av bin ‘weitin far as. (but he wasn’t—or isn’t) 
3a 'dokta wad av ‘kam if ju d ,ko:ld im. (but as you didn't, 
he didn’t) 
ai 'fud av ‘noun ju d bi leit. (but it didn’t occur to me) 
wi 'kud av bin ‘wo:kin ,houm. (instead of waiting for a taxi) 
ju 'mait ev bin 'badli ‘ha:t. (but you weren't) 


Negative : 
ju ‘o:tnt tu ev ‘tould dam. (but you did) 
ai 'nizdnt ev ‘warid sou ,matf. (but I did) 
it ‘wudnt av bin ‘broukan if ju ,hadnt ,murvd it. (but you 
did, and it was) 
Sei 'fudnt ev iks‘pektid as. (but they did) 
ju ‘kudnt ev bin ,Binkin dat! (but evidently you were) 
hi 'mait not av rismembad as. (but he did) 
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190 Specific verbs resembling modals. There are a few verbs 
that have the same form as some of the modals. They are, of 
course, all specific verbs, and as such have a full set of tenses and 
verbals, including the infinitive. They all form their past tense 
and past participles regularly and the 3rd person of the present 
tense takes the s-form. Though some of them are little used, the 
student should know of their existence in order that he should not 
be mystified when he comes across them. They are: 


ta wil = to exert power over somebody or to leave property 
by will or testament. 

te kan = to preserve food by putting it into a sealed metal 
container. 

te mei = to gather hawthorn flowers in the month of May. 

ta mast = to become musty or spoilt by damp, to moulder. 

te nitd = to want, to require. 

ta deo* = to have enough courage or effrontery to do some- 
thing. 


The last two verbs have meanings similar to those of the corre- 
sponding modals and may be used instead of them. Unlike the 
modals, they can be used in affirmative sentences and are con- 
jugated with du:, daz and did. They may take nouns as objects, 
but when they are followed by a verb in the infinitive this is 
preceded by tu, always after ni:d and usually after dea*. 

There is also a verb ta ni:d (spelt knead) which means to work 
up a mixture of powder and liquid (e.g., flour and water) into a 
firm mass by pressing and moving it. 


FORMS OF THE MODALS 


191 Strong, weak and contracted forms. Seven of the affirma- 
tive modals have various weak forms, used in certain phonetic and 
grammatical contexts which are described in detail in §§192-204, 
examples being given of their use. 

A distinction has to be made between modals whose affirmative 
forms are basically unstressed (i.e., unstressed unless there is a 
special reason for stressing them) and those that are basically 
stressed (i.e., always stressed, even when there is no special reason 
for stressing them). This distinction is important because some 
of the modals have more than one meaning, and the presence or 
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absence of stress—and consequently of weakening in some cases— 
is a factor in indicating which meaning is intended. 

Since the negative modals are only very occasionally unstressed 
they have no weak forms properly so called, but in certain cases 
they may undergo elisions or assimilations. These are described 
in §204. The normal negative forms, which are otherwise invariable, 
are best referred to as contracted forms, to distinguish them from 
the two-word forms (consisting of the affirmative finite followed by 
the adverb not) which are used in formal written English. 

The twelve modals will now be considered in detail. The examples 
in which the various pronunciations are given have been chosen to 
present the widest possible variety of tenses, thus providing a 
reasonably complete guide to the use of these important conjugators. 


192 wil—wount. Weak forms |, |. When this modal is used 
in the meaning of willingness—unwillingness it is basically un- 
stressed and the weak forms are used. In the meaning of wilfulness 
it is basically stressed and the weak forms are not used. In the 
former meaning and as a pure future it is used freely before all 
the six infinitives. 


Negative form. 
wount in all cases: 
‘Sei ,wount tel ju. 'wount dei bi ‘havin ‘dina? 
'wount fi ov ‘weitid? ju 'wount bi a laud ‘in. 


Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
wil in all cases: 
'wil ju “weit fa mi? 'wil it av bin dis’troid ? 
‘ju: wil bi ,teikin 2 risk! dei 'wil ‘peint ‘evri€in \red. 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
wil (1) when not followed by a specific verbal : 
‘hiz ,mait kam, bat ai 'dount “Oink “fi: wil. 
‘wir fl av finift, bet 'weda Yju: wil iz ‘dautfl. 
wil (2) in initial positions: 


wil “dzon bi ‘kamin? wil ‘ju: bi ‘peid ’tu:? 
| after pronouns ending in a vowel: 
ju | 'faind it in deo. ‘hi: | ov ,finift /farst. 
fi | bi 'brozt bai \ka:. thu: | bi ‘pleiin ‘Sis ,pi:s? 
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| (or al) in all other cases: 


'witf | ju ‘hav? 'meeri | ev bin ‘wazkin te,dei. 
it | av bin ‘klouzd. 'Gis | av 'to:t ju a ‘lesn. 


193 fal—fa:nt. Weak forms J], fl. Whether it means obligation 
—prohibition or is used as a pure future this modal is basically 
unstressed. It can, with certain limitations as to person, be used 
before all the six infinitives. 


Negative form. 
farnt in all cases: 
‘faint wi bi ‘leit? ai ‘fant ov finift. 
‘faint ai bi di/leiin ju? ‘faint wi ev ‘had i’naf bai den? 


Affirmative foym in stressed positions. 
fal in all cases: 
wot ‘fal ai dur? ai 'tel ju ai ‘fal ov ,dan it! 
‘wi: fal bi leit! ‘fal ai bi ’telin im oa baut it? 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
fal when not followed by a specific verbal: 
‘hi: ,;mei not bi ,stadiig, bat Yai fal bi. 
ju: | jlaik it, bet weda “wi: fal iz ‘dautfl. 
fl sometimes before a vowel: 
jl ‘ai “kari it? ‘wot fl ai dux? 
wi fl av ‘finift bai ten a,klok. 
jl (or fal) in all other cases: 


Jl wi 'atsk 6am to “tir? it f| bi 'dan ot \wans. 
ai f] ov ‘eft bai ,den. wi f| bi ‘steiin wid dam. 
'veri Ysu:n wi f! ev bin 'weitin fa “ha:f an ‘aua. 

wi f| av bin ‘sin bi,fo: wi kan is,keip. 


194 kan—ka:nt. Weak form ken. Whether it means ability 
—inability or opportunity—lack of opportunity, this modal is 


basically unstressed. For kaint meaning negative inference, 
see §196, 
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Negative form. 
kaint in all cases: 
'kaint ju ‘weit til te’moru? fi 'kaint ‘ri:d widaut “glaisiz. 
'kaint ju bi ‘getin “on wid jo: “wa:k? 
da ‘pais! 'ka:nt bi ‘poustid til te‘moru. 
Affirmative form tn stressed positions. 
kan in all cases: 
‘kan ju ‘tatf da ’si:lin ?—‘jes, ai ‘kan. 
hi “kan bi ‘veri ‘naisti—kan i? 
‘kan ai “help ju?—ju ‘kan if ju “laik. 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
kan when not followed by a specific verbal: 
‘Sat wan ,kaint bi ,mendid, bat Ydis kan bi. 
\ju: ,ka:nt ,duz it, bat Yai kan. 
kan in all other cases: 
wi kan ‘ask dam to “tir. kan fi bi 'tould abaut it ‘nau? 


dei kon 'ounli ‘stei far a Ywitk. 
ai 'dount ‘Bink wi ken ,du: it, bat wi kan “trai. 
195 mei—meint—mei not. No established weak forms. This 
modal has two regular meanings. 


a. Permission—Prolbition. 

When it is used in these meanings this modal is basically un- 
stressed. It is sometimes used in the passive voice and in the 
aspect of activity, but never in the perfect tenses. 


Negative form. 
meint in all cases: 
ju 'meint “hav eni .mos. 
'meint dis ‘teib] bi ’muzvd?—‘nou, it ‘meint. 


Affirmative form. 
mei in all cases: 
‘mei wi ‘smouk ?—‘jes, ju \mei. 
‘hiz ,masn ,dzoin ,in, bet “jux mei. 
mei 'ai bi 'leiin Sa ‘teib! wail ‘ju: e “kukin? 
mei do 'kla:s bi dis’mist ?—it 'mei if ju “laik. 
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b. Possibility. 

In this meaning the modal is basically stressed and the contracted 
negative form is not used in statements. The direct tenses refer 
to the present or the future, the perfect tenses to the past. All 
six infinitives are used. 


Negative form. 
meint sometimes in questions: 
'meint fi ov a raivd wail wi wer ‘aut? 
mei... not sometimes in questions: 
'mei Gei ‘not bi 'Gearo:l’redi? ‘mei it ‘not bi ‘tu: ‘leit? 
mei not in all statements: 
hi 'mei not ‘wont ta ‘weit far as. 
'dgon 'mei not av o‘raivd jet. 
dei 'mei not ov bin iks‘pektin as. 
fi 'mei not ev bin ‘ha:t veri \,badli. 
Affirmative form. 
mei in all cases: 
hi 'mei 'wont as dear ‘ali. 
ai 'mei bi 'teikin de ‘tfildrn a‘brozd. 
ju 'mei bi ‘wontid dis ,a:fta,nurn. 
wi 'mei av ‘mist da ‘la:st \bas. 
fi 'mei ov bin ‘ukin far as. 
it 'mei av bin ‘sent ta da 'ron o‘dres. 


196 mast and its opposites. Weak forms mas, mast. This 
modal has two regular meanings. 
a. Obligation—Prohibition. 

This antithesis is expressed by mast—masnt, the weak forms 
being used, as the modal is basically unstressed. It is found fre- 
quently in the passive voice, infrequently in the aspect of activity 
and never in the perfect tenses. 

Negative form. 
masnt in all cases: 
ju 'masnt ‘risk it. ‘wai ,masnt ai bi ,pleiin? 
'Sis ‘buk 'masnt bi ‘teikon owei. 
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Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
mast when not followed by a plosive: 
‘mast ju “meik ‘o:l dat ‘noiz? ju 'mast ‘stop ‘kritisaizin mi. 
‘mast it bi ‘finift te’dei?—‘jes, it ‘mast. 
mas before plosives: 
ju 'mas bi “mo: ‘keofl. ‘dat s »sam@in ai ‘mas ,dur. 


Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
mast when not followed by a specific verbal: 
juz ,nizdnt ,stei, bat ‘ai ‘sa:tnli mast. 
mast when not followed by a plosive: 
wi mast ‘o:l du: aua ‘best. ju mast ‘weit til te‘moru. 


mas before plosives: 


wi mas 'gou at \WAns. ai mas bi ‘gouin ,nau. 
it mas bi 'finift ta dei. 


b. Inference—Negative Inference. 
These ideas are expressed by a heterogeneous collection of modals: 
Affirmative : mast Negative: kaint 
Interrogative: kan Int.-Neg.: meint 


In this meaning all these modals are basically stressed and no 
weak forms are found. They are used freely with all the six 
infinitives. 


Negative form in questions. 
meint in all cases: 
‘wai ,meint fi ov a,raivd? 'meint it bi in'tendid fa “juz? 


Negative form in statements. 


karnt in all cases: 


ju 'karnt \mizn dat! dei ‘ka:nt bi ,houpin ta Ywin ! 
hi ‘karnt av ,dan it jet. ju 'karnt av bin “lisnin. 
it ‘ka:nt bi ,sould o:lYredi. ‘fi 'kaznt av bin ‘tould abaut it. 
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Affirmative form in questions. 


kan in all cases: 


'kan it bi ‘truz? 'kan Sei bi ‘foluin eas? 
‘kan wi av ‘mist da ’ta:nin? ‘wot ‘kan dei av bin tozkin 
'kan Sei bi ’marid? abaut ? 


'kan it av bin ‘teikan o’wei? 


Affirmative form in statements. 
mast when not followed by a plosive: 


'Sat “mast a‘noi dam. 'Sat mast ov ,givn dam a ,fok. 
fi ‘mast ov bin ‘livin in ‘inglend far obaut 2 ‘ie. 


mas when followed by a plosive: 
it 'mas ‘teik a 'lon ‘taim te get ,evri®in ,redi. 
jo: 'sisto “mas bi a'traktin a 'lot ev a‘tenfn in ,dat ,dres. 
ju 'mas bi ‘taied ‘aut ,a:fte dat jlon ,work. 


197 o:t—o:tnt. No weak forms. This modal means, according 
to context, anything from moral obligation to mere advisability. 
It nearly always has some degree of stress, whatever its meaning. 
It is used freely before all the six infinitives. 


Negative form. 
o:tnt in all cases: 
‘ortnt ai te “foun dem? ju ‘ortnt tu av ,warid abaut dat. 
‘ortnt ju ta bi “getin ’redi? fi 'o:tnt to bi a laud ta ‘du: it. 
'o:tnt ju tu ev bin ‘dusin jo: “houmwazk? 
'Sis “surp ‘o:tnt tu ev bin ‘boild sou lon. 


Affirmative form. 
o:t in all cases: 

‘ort ai ta ‘sain dis a gri:zmant? 
ai ‘Bink wi ‘o:t ta bi ‘startin jsuzn. 
‘ort wi tu ov “kam sou ‘fa: wid'aut ‘telin di “Adaz? 
ai 'o:t tu ev bin ‘digin da ‘ga:dn, bat ai waz 'tu: .taiad. 
'o:t dis “dif to bi ‘sarvd “hot o: \kould? 
'Sis “‘wurnd 'o:t tu av bin a'tendid tu at ‘wans. 
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This modal is sometimes used in the affirmative instead of mast 
to suggest an inference or a probability : 
ai ‘Oink “Sis “buk 'o:t ta bi ‘ra:der ‘intristin. 
Sei ‘sta:tid ,a:li, sou dei 'o:t ta bi ‘Sea bai Mau, 


198 ni:d—ni:dnt. No weak forms. As shown in §187, the 
negative form of this modal expresses exemption from an obligation 
and is the opposite of mast. It is used before all the six infinitives, 
though rather less frequently with those of the aspect of activity. 
The affirmative form is never used unless there is an interrogative, 
negative, near negative or dubitative element in the sentence. This 
element may be in the same clause as the modal, or in a principal 
clause on which the modal clause depends. 


Negative form. 

ni:dnt in all cases: 
'nizdnt ai ‘weit fe dam ?—‘nou, ju ‘ni:dnt. 
‘wai ,ni:dnt ju ,a:nsa da leta? 
'ni:dnt “eni av da ‘men bi ‘peid? 
ju ‘ni:dnt ,bodar abaut dat. 
it 'nizdnt bi “dan tadei. 

Affirmative form. 

nizd in all cases: 

In interrogative sentences: 
'nizd ai ‘sei eni “moa? 'wai ni:d ju ‘boda wid it? 
'nizd dei ‘stei eni ‘longa? ‘hau ‘lon nizd wi ‘kip dam? 
With negative or near negative subject: 
'‘noubodi ni:d Ynou abaut it. 'ounli ‘tu: av ju ni:d jstei. 
'nizd “nan av as ‘weit? 

With negative or near negative object: 
sou ai ni:d 'sei nou ‘mos. ai nizd sei ‘veri lit] “moa. 
‘nid wi ‘tfeindz ’nain? 

With negative or near negative adverb: 

ju nizd 'neva Ywari obaut it. ai nizd 'hardli ‘sei eni Ymoa. 
'nizd ai ‘neva ‘weit fa dam? ju ni:d 'skeasli arsk “wai. 
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After a principal clause with a negative or dubitative element: 
'noubodi ‘sed fi ni:d stei. 

thardli ‘enibodi felt wi ni:d ,ainsa de ‘lete. 

Sei ,tould ‘noubodi det wi ni:d ,brin aue jtikits. 

ai 'dount sa pouz dei ni:d 'weit eni Vlonga. 

ai ‘hardli “Oink ju nizd 'kam ‘bak te’moru. 

ai 'daut wedo wi ni:d ‘bodar obaut it eni longs. 

ai m 'not ‘fue wede wan ni:d ‘tip da ,weite. 


199 dea*—deant. No weak forms. The negative form of this 
modal expresses feelings ranging from mere diffidence to outright 
fear. Its use is largely confined to the present tense in the aspect 
of accomplishment ; it is met with occasionally in the perfect of 
the same aspect, but it is very rare in the aspect of activity and 
in the passive voice. The affirmative form is used only in similar 
conditions to those described for ni:d in §198. 


Negative form. 
deont in all cases: 
'deant ju ‘tel im da ‘tru:@? ai 'deant ‘tel ju wot fi sed. 
‘wai ,deant ju ,tel im? wi ‘deant ,i:t eni .,mos. 
Affirmative form. 
dea before consonants, dear in front of vowels. 
In interrogative sentences: 
d ju ‘Bink i ‘deo “du: it? 'hau ‘dea ju ,to:k ta mi laik ,dat 
'dear ai ‘teik da “risk? 'dear ’eni ov ju ‘ainsa mi? 
With negative or near negative subject: 
'nouwan ‘dea ‘to:k abaut it.  'hardli Yeniwan ‘dea “trai it. 
'dea “nan ov ju ‘spizk ‘aut? 
With negative or near negative object: 
mai 'frendz ‘dea du: ‘naQin. hi 'deor a tempt 'hardli ‘eniGin. 
With negative or near negative adverb: 


Sei 'neva ‘dear e’pouz as. ai ‘hardli ‘dea ‘tel ju eni ,mos. 
After a principal clause with a negative or dubitative element: 
ai 'dount “Oink fi ‘dea ,gou bai a,self. 

ai 'wAnda weder i ‘dea ‘teik a‘nada wan. 

ai 'daut wede Sei ‘deor a,kju:z im ev dis. ,onisti. 
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One affirmative phrase: ai 'dea jsei, survives as a common idiom 
meaning “‘I think it’s possible (or likely),’’ and a similar idiom: 
ai 'dea ,swea*, is heard very occasionally. 


200 wud—wudnt. Weak forms wed, d, ud or ad. Some 
speakers prefer to use ud rather than od, especially if there is a 
possibility of confusion between wud and had, as is the case when 
a specific verb has identical forms for the infinitive and past 
participle, e.g., it ud kam (it would come) and it ed kam (it had 
come). The weak forms are not used when this modal has the 
meaning “‘insisted on.’’ The modal is used freely before all the 
six infinitives. 


Negative form. 
wudnt in all cases: 
‘wudnt it bi ‘beta tu ‘weit? hi 'wudnt ‘tel mi ,wot i ,wontid. 
‘juz mait jlaik it, bat “hi: wudnt. 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
wud in all cases: 
'wud ju “weit 9 “moumant? ‘Sat .wud av bin a ,gud ai,dia. 


Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
wud when not followed by a specific verbal: 
‘Sei wudnt in,dzoi it, but Yjux wud, ai Oink. 
wed in initial positions: 
wed ju ‘laik sm “mo: ‘tiz? wed dei av 'laikt a “fju: “moa? 
wed ’o:l da “boiz av bin a'laud ‘in? 


d after vowels: 


‘meori d av jlaikt dam. dei d 'kam if ju Ya:skt dam. 
ud (or od) in all other cases: 

'wen ud ju ‘laik ta kam? 'dgon ud bi ‘weitin far as. 

‘dat ud av bin ,nais. 'dat ud av bin “foxsin di ,ifu. 


'witf ‘geit ud bi \klouzd? di 'adez ud av bin ‘teiken. 


201 fud—fudnt. Weak forms fed, fd. This modal is basically 
unstressed, but must be stressed in the Ist person if it isto convey its 
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modal meaning, since in that person the unstressed form is a normal 
temporal conjugator of the “conditional” tenses. In any case it 
is used freely before all the six infinitives. 
Negative form. 
Judnt in all cases: 
'wai ‘fudnt ai ymizt dam? = 'fudnt wi bi ‘getin ‘redi? 
fi 'udnt ov ‘weitid fa mi. ju 'fudnt av bin ‘draivin sou ‘faist. 
it 'fudnt bi ‘teikan owei. 'Judnt Sei av bin ‘tould abaut it? 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
Jud in all cases: 
ju 'fud av ‘noun dat. 'fud ai bi ‘putin da “@inz a wei? 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
Jud when not followed by a specific verbal : 
juz ywount ,duz it ez ,wel ez Yai fud. 
fed or fd in all other cases: 
ai fad ‘aik wan ev ,douz veri ‘matf. 
wi fd av ‘sin “beta fram “ap ‘dee. 
wi fad bi e‘raivin bai ,nau if wi d 'sta:tid a:lia. 
ju fd ov bin 'getin ‘redi fa da ‘patti. 
‘Sat “medsin fad bi ‘teikan in 'plenti av .worte. 
ai fd av bin 'drivn ‘mad bai do ‘noiz if ai d_/steid. 
The following two pairs of examples will show the difference 
between the use of the strong and weak forms in the first person: 
wi fd av ‘ritn te ju if wi d ,noun jorr adres. 
wi 'fud ev ‘ritn te ju, bat wi wa ‘tu: ‘bizi. 
ai fd av 'teiken “Sat “medsin ‘a:lior if ju jhadnt ,stopt mi. 
ai 'fud av ‘teiken dat ‘medsin ‘azlia, bat ai fe‘got it. 
The affirmative and negative forms of this modal can be used 
instead of mast and o:t tu to suggest an inference or a probability: 


dei 'fud bi ‘bak ,su:n. ‘Sat fud ov givn dam a fok. 
dei 'fudnt bi ‘lon, ,nau. ju ‘fudnt ,hav ,matf ,trabl. 


202 kud—kudnt. Weak form ked. This modal is basically 
unstressed except when it is used as a substitute for mait (but on 
this, see §185). It is used freely before all six infinitives. 
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Negative form. 
kudnt in all cases: 
ai Vlukt fer it, bat ai 'kudnt ‘aind it. 
Ji ‘kudnt ov jdan it, 'isvn if fi d ‘traid. 
'kudnt ju bi “getin ‘redi ta ‘stat? 
hi 'kudnt av bin ‘Ginkin av ‘wot i waz ‘durin. 
'sAtf @ “Oin 'kudnt bi ‘Bo:t ov! 
‘kudnt “dis ‘letar av bin 'poustid ‘jestadi? 
Affirmative form in stressed positions. 
kud in all cases: 
'kud ju “hould “dis fa mi? hi ‘kud av Man it, if i d Viaikt. 
‘Sis “pars| ‘kud bi ,sent bai ‘eo,meil. 
Affirmative form in unstressed positions. 
kud when not followed by a specific verbal: 
juz ,|kudnt av jdan it, bat Yai kud av. 
ked in all other cases: 
‘wea kad ai ‘bai wan ov di:z? 
ai kad ov ‘bro:t it if ai d noun ju ,wontid it. 
wi kad bi ‘helpin ju wail wi 9 ,weitin. 
ju ked ev bin 'finifin jo: ‘wa:k in,sted av _pleiin. 
da 'mi:t kad bi ‘boild if ju pri,fa:d. 
‘Sis 'foutegraf ked av bin in‘a:dzd wid ad varntids. 
203 mait—maitnt—mait not. No weak forms. This modal has 
two regular meanings. 


a. Permisston—Prohibition. 

When it is used in these meanings this modal is basically un- 
stressed, and the contracted form of the negative may be used. 
It occurs usually in indirect speech, replacing mei after a reporting 
verb in a past tense, though it also occurs in direct speech as a 
polite formula in making suggestions. It is very seldom found 
in the aspect of activity or in the perfect tenses. 


Negative form. 
maitnt in most cases: 
hi 'a:skt if i mait ‘teik dam, and ai 'tould im i ‘maitnt. 
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Affirmative form. 
mait in all cases: 
‘ai. tould a: fi mait ,kam wid as. 
ai ‘arskt ju if it mait bi @roun 9,wei. 
'mait ai so'dzest 2 ,kompramaiz? 
pa'haps wi mait ‘liv do ‘rest til to‘moru. 
b. Possibility. 
In this meaning the modal is basically stressed and the contracted 
form of the negative is not used in statements. The modal is used 
indiscriminately in direct and indirect speech, and in the former it 


indicates more doubt than mei. It occurs freely before all the six 
infinitives. 


Negative form. 
maitnt in questions: 
'maitnt dei bi ‘weitin far as ot da ‘steifn? 
'maitnt it ev bin ‘Broun o'wei bai mis’teik ? 
mait not usually in statements: 
ai 'mait not ‘get te de ‘steifn in 'taim te “mit da .trein. 
Sei 'mait not ev in‘tendid ta ,kam tadei. 
ju 'mait not ev bin ‘tfouzn if ,ai ,hadnt ,reko,mendid ju. 
Affirmative form. 
mait in all cases: 
ai 'tould im ai 'mait ‘luk ‘in ‘nekst .wizk. 
fi 'mait ev ‘teiken ofens at ,wot ju sed. 
Sai 'mait bi ‘weitin far os ta foun dom. 
Sei 'mait av bin iks’pektin as ta ‘ko:l on dam. 
ju 'mait bi ‘sent tu ‘afrika ,nekst /jia. 
hi 'mait ov bin pre‘moutid if i ,hadnt ri,zaind. 


204 Special elisions and assimilations. In rapid and familiar 
speech several of the modal finites may undergo special elisions 
(§12) and assimilations (§13) when they occur in certain phonetic 
contexts. While foreign students of English need not adopt these 
modifications (which are not often shown in phonetic transcriptions) 
they should be aware of their existence. They are therefore listed 
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below, and examples are given of contexts in which they may 
be heard. 


Negative forms. 

Normal | Before p, b or m | Before t, dor n Before k or g 
wount | woump, woum woun wounk, woun 
faznt Jazmp, farm farn Jarnk, fan 
karnt kazmp, ka:m karin ka:nk, kar 
masnt, masmp, masm masn masjk, masi 
deant deamp, deam dean deank, dean 

hi ,woump ,bait ju. ai 'fatn “du: eni “moa. 

ju 'ka:rnk ‘get dam Vhia. ju ‘masm ,put it dea. 

wi 'dean ‘drink it. Sei 'woun ‘giv as ,eni. 

ai ‘farmp bi lon. wi ‘ka:n ,teik o:l dat. 

ju 'masnk ‘katf .,kould. Ji ‘dean ,gou a,,wei. 


The other modal negative forms may lose their final t when they 
are followed by a plosive or nasal consonant: 


ju 'nizdn “boder abaut it. hi 'wudn ‘du: eni ,moa. 


ai 'kudn “meik eniwan ‘hia. it 'maitn bi a ‘bad ai‘dia. 


Affirmative forms. 

fal f before wi: 

'weo f wi .gou? 'wot f wi \du:? 
Jed Jt before voiceless consonants 

ai ft f ,8o:t sou. ai ft ‘teik it if jai wo ,jur. 
mei me or mi when used in the sense of permission 

ju mi 'kam ‘in ,nau. Ji me 'stei ‘hior if fi jlaiks. 
mas maef before f 

ju mef ‘fear it wid im. ju maf ‘fou mi ‘wot ju ‘mizn. 
ken kam before p, b or m 

ju kam ‘put it dea. ai kam 'brin ju wan 'nekst Ywirk. 
ken kan or kf before k or g 

‘ai kf ,kari it. ju ken ‘gou ,nau. 
ked kt before t 

ai kt ‘trai if ju ,laik. wi kt 'tazn ‘raund “hia. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TENSE SYSTEM 


205 Kinds of specific verb. The specific verbs fall into two 
classes : 


a. Transitive verbs, which take an object: 
ai 'ko:ld da ‘dokte. hav ju 'fild mai “glazs? 
'dount 'tatf do \flauez. = 'kaint ju ‘six Si “AGOz? 

b. Intransitive verbs, which do not take an object: 
'sambedi z ‘kozlin. 'did Sei 'weik “ap? 
hi 'haznt oraivd jet. 'wount ju 'kam te’moru? 


The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is 
important from the structural point of view, since only transitive 
verbs can be used in the passive voice. 


206 Voice. There are two voices: 


a. The Active Voice, in which the grammatical subject performs 


the action: 
ai v 'ko:ld da ‘dokte. fl wi 'finif da “haus 'nekst ‘witk? 
hi 'didnt ‘teik do jbuk. ‘havnt ju ‘sizn de ‘manidze ? 


b. The Passive Voice, in which the grammatical subject suffers 
the action: 
So 'buks bin ‘teiken awei. da ‘haus waz ‘finift 'laist .witk. 
da ‘dokte z bin ,korld. haz mai 'gla:s bin “fild? 

Intransitive verbs cannot be used in the passive voice, as the 
object of the active voice sentence is needed as the subject of the 
passive. The subject of the active voice sentence is usually omitted, 
but can be expressed if necessary as an agent, preceded by the 
preposition ‘‘by.”’ 

3a 'dokta z bin ‘ko:ld (bai \mi:). 
haz mai 'gla:s bin ‘fild (bai “ju:) ? 

The chief use of the passive, however, is to make statements 
when it is unnecessary or undesirable to name the doer of the action. 
It is much used in English where an active sentence with an im- 
personal subject, or a reflexive sentence, might be used in other 
languages, as in Fr. on dit, Sp. se dice, or Ger. man sagt corre- 
sponding to the English passive it is said. 
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207 Aspect. Verb tenses can be classified into two aspects, 
whose function is to show how the speaker is looking at the action 
named by the verb, or in other words to indicate what his chief 
interest in it is. The aspects are: 


a. Aspect of Accomplishment, which is used when interest is 
focused on the performance (or non-performance) of the action. 
In the active voice no part of the verb ta bi: enters into the 
formation of any of the tenses in this aspect: 


d ju 'laik ’tfi:z? hi 'daznt “kam hiar 'evri . dei. 


‘hav dei o’raivd jet? wiz | 'mizt ju in .taun. 


b. Aspect of Activity, which is used when interest is focused on 
the occupation or activity (or non-activity) of the subject at the 
time referred to (whether explicitly or implicitly) in the sentence. 
Some part of the verb ta bi: enters into the formation of all the 
tenses in this aspect, and in the active voice the tense always 
contains the present participle of the specific verb: 


‘arnt ju “dresin jet? ai ‘havnt ‘bin ‘lisnin ta dam. 
§| ai bi ’sizin ju “suzn? we dei ‘havin ‘lantf? 

(Note. The tenses referred to in paragraph b above have been 
called at various times Imperfect, Continuous or Progressive Tenses. 
All these names are unsatisfactory, as they fail to indicate the real 
object of introducing the verb ta bi: and the ing-form, which is 


to show that the speaker is interested in what the subject was, 
is or will be doing, and not in the accomplishment of the action.) 


208 Time reference. In each Aspect there are two systems of 
referring to time, each with its own set of tenses. Their function 
is to show whether the action denoted by the verb is contemporary 
with, or anterior to, the time expressed or implied in the sentence. 
It will be convenient to refer to these tenses as: 


a. The Direct (or Simple) Tenses, which refer directly to the 
action as being contemporary with the time in mind: 
'did ju ‘si im ‘jestadi? dei | 'gou dea ta,moru. 
§| ai 'brin it “wid mi? hi wez 'ri:din a \lete. 
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b. The Perfect Tenses, which indicate that the action took place 
at a time anterior to that in mind: 


had ju o:l'redi ‘sizn it? fi 'wount av e*raivd jet. 
‘havnt ju ‘finife jet? ‘ai kad av po,sweidid im. 


209 Tense. Strictly speaking, English has only two tenses to 
cover the past-present-future time continuum. In the Active 
Voice there are Past and Present Tenses in each Time Reference, 
of which there are two in each Aspect, making eight tenses in all. 
Apart from occasional references to the future in some subordinate 
clauses, the past tenses are limited to indicating past time, but the 
present tenses are frequently used to refer to future time, particu- 
larly in the Aspect of Activity. In these cases a future adverb is 
often inserted to avoid ambiguity. The modal tenses are the ones 
most freely used in referring to future time, either factually or 
hypothetically, according to the modal used. 

For convenience of reference a full list of verb tenses is given 
below, showing the number by which each tense is being identified. 
Corresponding tenses in the active and passive voices are given the 
same numbers, the two being distinguished by prefixing the letters 
A and P respectively. 


Active Name of Tense Passive 
A l Present Direct of Accomplishment Pal 
A 2 Past Direct of Accomplishment Pee 
A 3 Modal Direct of Accomplishment Pes 
A 4 Present Perfect of Accomplishment P 4 
(Aaa) Past Perfect of Accomplishment Bed 
eG Modal Perfect of Accomplishment PAG 
A Present Direct of Activity | ed 
A 8 Past Direct of Activity Ps 
A 9 Modal Direct of Activity —- 


> 
— 
SS 


Present Perfect of Activity -——— 
Past Perfect of Activity — 
A 12 Modal Perfect of Activity a 
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210 Limitations on the aspects. There are some limitations on 
the choice of one or other of the aspects. 


The following are verbs which, except in the cases noted below, 
are seldom, and in some cases never, used in the aspect of activity. 


Mental States Emotional States Possession, etc. 


nou a‘doa* hav 

bi‘izv ‘aida laiz po‘zes 

‘ria laiz rivio* oun 
a’prixfi,eit ‘dout on bion 
‘noutis ‘kavit Sjuzt 

faind wont ri‘zemb| 
‘gada* wif ‘izkw] 
'‘anda‘stand di‘zaia* kan‘sist ov 
mizn lAV kan‘tein 
fi:l praiz di‘za:v 
ri‘gazd ‘valju ri‘kwaia* 
pri‘zjuzm di‘pend on nizd 
so‘pouz pri‘fa:* lak 
iSmadzin laik 

Bink Yfansi Involuntary 
fo:‘si: mis Perception 
iks‘pekt kea* siz 

in‘tend maind hia* 

houp fa‘giv smel 

trast 'apri‘hend teist 

daut ri.zent fi:l 
dis‘trast disNaik 

rismemba* fia* Incomplete 
'rekolekt di‘test Predication 
‘rekag ,naiz heit bi: 

ri‘ko:l loud sizm 

fa‘get ‘eksi,kreit a‘pia* 
di‘tazmin a‘bomi,neit mizn 

‘difa* ab*‘ho:* ‘signi, fai 
riMju:z ‘mata* 
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Apart from verbs of incomplete predication, these verbs express 
mental or emotional states, involuntary sensory perception and 
possession or some other relationships. 

It would appear that the reason why these verbs did not develop 
tenses in the aspect of activity—which is a comparatively modern 
phenomenon in English—is that there was no need to distinguish 
between a lasting and an ephemeral manifestation of the state. 
There is, however, a contemporary tendency, attributable to a desire 
to make conversation more vivid, to use the aspect of activity in 
a good many of the verbs that specify mental or emotional states. 
Further, the same aspect is used with some of the verbs when 
they refer to deliberate actions instead of involuntary ones. 

Certain verbs that specify a state or posture of their subject are 
generally used to indicate the existence of the state, and not its 
adoption or completion. Such verbs are therefore most frequently 
found in the aspect of activity (which, it should be remembered, 
includes a state of non-activity). Verbs of this kind are: 


stand sit lai nizl lizn 
han skwot kraut sturp rixklain 


In the succeeding paragraphs the uses of each tense are listed, 
and, as the passive voice tenses are used in similar circumstances 
to those of the active voice, examples are given covering both 
voices. The three groups of modals referred to in a number of 
these paragraphs are described in §§173-4. 


211 Aspect of accomplishment. In general, the tenses of this 
aspect are used when the speaker wishes to draw attention to the 
fact, either of the performance or non-performance of an action, 
or of the existence or non-existence of a state or condition. The 
emphasis is on the result of the action rather than the process, or 
on the existence of the state rather than on its beginning or end. 
In the direct present tense, however, the principal suggestion is 
that the action is habitual, or at least frequently repeated, and that 
the state is of long duration and not merely temporary. 

The other direct tenses emphasize the completion of an action 
and not the process or activity involved in doing it. If a time is 
mentioned, it is for the purpose of stating that the action took 
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place at that moment or was completed by then; if a period is 
named it indicates that the action lasted for that length of time. 
The perfect tenses indicate the completion of an action at or 
before a time either mentioned or understood, or alternatively its 
duration for a specified period. 
For the treatment of verbs expressing physical, mental or 
emotional states see §210. 


212 Present direct of accomplishment. Tenses Al and Pl. 
Functions : 


a. To make statements that are known to have lasting validity. 
di ‘3:0 ri'volvz on its ‘aksis in 'twenti‘fo:r .auaz. 
'wo:ta ‘boilz at a 'handrid di‘gri:z \sentigreid. 
'wo:ter iz ken'va:tid intu ,ais et 'ziarou di‘gri:z sentigreid. 
'‘peipor iz ‘meid av ‘ragz o: ‘wud \palp. 

b. To indicate that an action is either habitual or repeated, and 


not merely temporary. Adverbs of frequency or repetition are 
therefore often associated with it. 


hi 'kamz on fraidiz. ai 'gou dear ‘evri dei. 

d ju ‘drink ’kofi? daz i 'eva ’smouk? 

fi 'daznt \slizp wel. hi 'daznt ‘ofn jlu:z ,mani. 
'daznt i ‘spizk ‘inglif ? ‘dount ju ‘rait ’regjulali? 


ta'maztuz ‘aint ‘o:lwiz ,i:tn ,ro:. 
‘jznt “dis “medsin ‘ju:zuali ‘teikan wid “wo:ta? 
c. To refer to the future in subordinate clauses of time, duration 
or condition. 
ai | ‘siz ju wen ai 'kam ‘bak 'nekst jia. 
ju mast 'luk far it til ju ‘faind it. 
'mi:t mi te‘moru oan,les ju ,hia ta da ,kontrari. 
it mas bi 'lukt fo: til it s \faund. 
ju | bi ‘noutifaid if ju a ,not ,ni:did. 
d. When it is used with the verbs listed in §210 this tense may 
refer to present activity or to a temporary state. 
ai 'du: ‘laik jo: 'nju: “hat! 
daz it 'mator if ai ‘liv “Sis wan ‘aut? 
'Sis “hat 'dazn bilon ta “mi:. 
'Sount ju ‘rekagnaiz dis ‘piktfa? 
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fi z 'laikt fa he “tfarmin .manez. 
‘ant Sei ri'ga:did oz ‘deindzaras? 


e. To refer to the future in principal clauses when one is speaking 
of a programme or other arrangement already decided upon. 


wi 'statt on auo ‘trip 'nekst .mAndi. 

da dei a'raiv ta’moru o: da ‘dei ,afte? 

hi 'daznt ri‘toin til da 'witk a:fte \nekst. 
'dount ai “get eni ‘diskaunt on dis ‘pa:tfis? 


f. In the following cases tenses Al and PI are used without any 
implication of an habitual action. They are used in preference to 
A7 and P7, which would suggest that the action is going on at 
the moment of speaking, and are really substituted for A4 and P4, 
which are the tenses that would really fit the situation. 

hi 'telz mi ju e ‘teikin a ‘holidi ,nekst ,man8. 
ai m in'formd dat de ‘mi:tin wil bi “held 'nekst \satodi. 


213 Past direct of accomplishment. Tenses A2 and P2. 
Functions: 


a. To indicate that an action was performed or a state existed 
at a time or during a period in the past which, if not already manifest 
or implicit, must be indicated by means of an adverbial of past time. 
Tenses A4 and P4 are used if no precise time or period is involved. 

hi 'keim ‘in 9 'moument agou. 

did ju in'vait 6am ta da “parti? (When you saw them) 
ai 'didnt ‘stei ,mo: dan 9 ,minit. (When I was there) 
'didnt fi ‘teik ha ’medsin lazst ‘nait? 

'Sis ‘leta woz ‘ritn ‘Ori: ‘deiz o,gou. 

da 'kontrakt woz ‘saind 'laist \witk. 


b. To refer to a hypothetical present or future action in the 
following cases: 


(1) in a conditional clause dependent on a main clause con- 
taining a modal of Group 2. 

ju 'mait ‘si: dam if ju 'went teYmoru. 

‘wudnt ju “help mi, ‘i:vn if ai ’atskt ju? 

wi 'fudnt ‘get dear in ‘taim an,les wi ,staitid  arlia. 

‘kudnt wi ‘sta:t ot ’siks if wi we “ko:ld ‘a:li? 

fi d 'kam at ‘wans if ,ounli fi war \arskt. 
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(2) in clauses subordinated to a present or modal main clause 
by the conjunctions 0z if or oz dou. 

hi | 'trizt mi oz “Sou i 'didnt ‘nou mi. 

ai 'fi:l ez if ai “had @ 'bad \kould ,kamin ,on. 

(3) in clauses dependent on one of the expressions ai wif, 
ai d ra:de*, it s taim, and the imperative of se‘pouz. 

ai 'wif ai had ‘taim ta 'tel ju o:! a, baut it. 

ai d 'ra:da ju ‘keim ‘bak taYmoru. 

it s 'taim wi “went ‘houm. 

so'pouz i didnt ‘wont ta \siz as! 


214 Modal direct of accomplishment. Tenses A3 and P3. 
Functions: 


a. With modals of Groups | and 3, to indicate an action or state 
in the present or future, often with adverbials of present or future 
time respectively. 

ai | 'mixt ju at “wan o%klok, oz ai fl bi ‘fri: ,den. 

‘mei wi “kam /in, o: 'mast wi “kam ‘bak Gis 'a:fte,nurn? 
ai 'nizdnt ‘du: it oat Ywans, bat ai 'o:t ta ‘du: it teYmoru. 
'karnt ju ‘stei eni ‘longa? ai ‘deant jstei hiar a, ,loun. 
wi 'mei bi dileid bai da ‘snou. 

'kaint 6a ‘ru:m bi 'kliznd on ’wenzdi? 

6. With modals of Groups 2 and 3, to report speeches (such as 

those shown in examples a above) containing modals of Groups | or 3. 
hi 'sed i d ‘mi:t mi at 'wan asklok. 
Sei ‘atskt if Sei mait “kam in. 
hi ,sed i 'nizdnt ‘du: it at Ywans. 
fi 'askt if ai “kudnt \stei, oz fi 'deant ‘stei dear o,loun. 
ai ‘tould ju wi ,mait bi di,leid bai 6a ,snou. 
hi 'arskt if da “ruzm 'kudnt bi ‘kliznd on ‘wenzdi. 

c. With modals of Group 2 only. 

(1) to indicate a hypothetical action or state in the present 


or future, often with adverbials of present or future time respectively, 
and connected with a conditional clause in a past tense. 

ai d 'gou wid ju ‘nau if ai wa _fri:. 

kad ju 'gou dea ‘nekst ‘witk if 5a “‘weda we ‘fain? 
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fi 'mait not ‘Maik it if wi ,left widaut ,seiin gud bai. 
'wudnt i ‘get a ‘leta te’moru if ju ‘rout it et ‘wans? 
ai 'fudnt bi ‘sizn ‘torkin tu im if jai wa ,jur. 

de 'wa:k kod bi ‘finift bai fraidi if ju ;stak at it. 


(2) to express inclination or disinclination for a hypothetical 
situation in the present or future. Often followed by an 
infinitive phrase. 

ai fad ‘lav ta siz dam a,gein. 

jo: 'bradéo ‘mait prife:r a 'holidi in ‘juarap. 

ju 'kudnt disaik ,dis ,buk. 

ai 'fudnt ‘kea te “trai it. 

hi 'wudnt ‘laik ta bi in jor ,fuz. 

ai fod ‘heit to ,hav ta ,duzx dat a. gein. 

ai fad ‘loud ,havin te liv a,loun. 

‘wudnt ju bi di/laitid ta ‘si: 6am a gein? 


215 Present perfect of accomplishment. Tenses A4 and P4. 
Functions : 


a. To indicate that an action was, or was not, performed (and, 
since it is a tense of accomplishment, completed) at some unspecified 
time in the past. While adverbials of duration can be used with 
these tenses, adverbials of past time cannot. 

ai v o:l'redi ‘ritn da _leta. 

hav ju ‘askt fa pa’mifn ta ‘li:v? 

dei 'havnt ‘spoukan ta mi fa ‘wirks. 

'haznt i ‘teiken da 'wanz i ’wontid? 

fi z bin i'lektid 9 “member av \paslamant. 

hav dei bin in'straktid ‘not ta “kam dis ‘wi:k? 


6. To indicate that a state or condition that still exists began 
at a certain time in the past, or has lasted for a certain period up 
to the moment of speaking. This tense is used mostly with verbs 
expressing a condition ; with verbs expressing an activity tense Al0 
is usually more suitable. 

wi v 'noun ‘dat famili fa 'fiftizn jiez. 
"hau ‘lon av ju ‘had dis \kaz? 
ju ‘havnt bin ‘hiar ez ‘lon az Yai hav. 
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‘haznt fi ‘groun a lot leitli ! 
ai v bin 'kept in ‘bed jo:l dis ,witk. 
da pe‘teituz ,havnt bin ,pi:ld jet. 


216 Past perfect of accomplishment. Tenses A5 and PS. 
Functions : 


a. To indicate that an action was, or was not, completed by 
a moment or period denoted by an adverbial of past time. 
ai d o:l'redi ‘ritn da ,leta wen ju jkeim. 
had dei a’raivd bai da ‘taim ju ‘got dea? 
fi "hadnt di‘saidid ta ‘kam til ai jspouk ta ho. 
‘hadnt ju ‘menfnd it tu im bi’foa? 
da 'faior ad bin ‘put ‘aut bi'fo: wi ‘got dea. 
‘hadnt da ‘haus bin 'sould bi'fo: ju ‘soz it? 


b. To suggest a hypothetical action or state in the past, in the 
following cases. 

(1) in a conditional clause dependent on a main clause that 
contains a modal perfect tense formed with a modal of Group 2. 

ju d ov ‘got da ‘leta ta‘dei if i d ,poustid it arlia, 

'kud ju ev “gon if Sei d in'vaitid ju? 

ai 'fudnt av ‘dan it if ai jhadnt bin jangri. 

'maitnt i ev ’steid if fi “hadnt a fendid im? 

ai ked av a‘voidid di ,aksidnt if ,ounli ai d bin ,wo:nd. 

it 'wudnt ev bin ‘sould if it ,hadnt bin testid. 


(2) in clauses subordinated to a main clause by the conjunctions 
az if or az dou. 

hi 'lukt az if i d in‘tendid to ‘spizk tu as. 

it 'iznt az dou ju d bin ‘ha:md in eni wei. 

(3) in clauses dependent on one of the expressions ai wif, 
ai d ra:da*, it s taim, and the imperative of se‘pouz. 

ai 'wif ai d ‘dan it bi'fo: ju “keim. 

ai d 'razda ju d ‘tould mi ‘a:lia. 

it s 'kwait ‘taim dei d 'finift ‘pleiin o‘baut. 

se'pouz ju ‘hadnt ‘faund dam et \houm! 
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217 Modal perfect of accomplishment. Tenses A6 and P6. 
Functions: 


a. With modals of Groups 1 and 8, to indicate that an action 
or state will be complete at the moment of speaking or at some 
time in the future, often denoted by adverbials of present or 
future time. 

ai 'mei av ‘ritn mai ‘letez bi'fo: ju get ‘bak. 

‘fal wi av 'finift de “geim bai ’sapetaim? 

dei ‘kant av a,raivd o:lYredi! 

'wount ju av “had an 'ainsa ta da ‘leta bai “mandi? 
jo: 'teligram 'mast av bin diived bai ,nau. 

'evridin | av bin ‘itn bai da ,taim wi ,get dea. 


b. With modals of Groups 2 and 3, to report speeches (such as 
those shown in examples a above) containing modals of Groups 
1 or 3. 

hi ,sed i 'mait ov ‘ritn da ‘letez bi'fo: wi got ‘bak. 

ai 'arskt if wi fed ov 'finift 6a “geim bai ‘sapetaim. 

hi iks,kleimd Sat dei ‘kudnt ev a,raivd bai “den. 

wi 'a:skt if fi ‘wudnt ov ‘had an ‘ainsa bai .mandi. 

hi 'tould mi mai ‘teligram 'mast av bin diMived bai ,den. 

hi wez a'freid ‘evri€in ud ov bin ‘iztn bai da ,taim wi ,got dee. 


c. With modals of Group 2 only. 


(1) to indicate a hypothetical action or state that would be 
complete at some time in the past or present, often denoted by 
an adverbial of past or present time or connected with a condi- 
tional clause in a past or past perfect tense. 


ai kad ov 'datnst ‘o:l \nait wid jjur. 

'wud ju ov “gest it if ai “hadnt ‘tould ju? 

hi 'mait not ov ‘kam if i d ,noun hau “Marr it ,woz. 
'fudnt ju av ‘got hiar ‘a:lia dan “dis? 

'Sis ‘leto 'fud av bin ‘sent ‘of ‘jestadi. 

'kudnt it av bin ‘sent bai “eameil ? 


(2) to express inclination or disinclination for a hypothetical 
situation in the past, with the suggestion that fulfilment was 
impossible, sometimes because something else was done. The 
object of the verb is often an infinitive phrase or gerund. 
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ai fed av ‘avd ta jsir dam a,gein. 

jo: 'brada “mait ov pri'fa:d a ‘holidi in \juarap. 
wi 'Judnt ev dis laikt a 'witk at da ‘si:’said, 

ju 'mait not av ‘kead ta ‘trai it. 

hi ‘wudnt ev ‘laikt to bi in Yor furz. 

ai Jad ev “heitid ta jhav to jdur dat a, gein. 

ai fod av Moudd ,havin to liv a.loun. 

‘wudnt ju av di/‘testid ‘havin to ‘ran a ‘haus? 


218 Aspect of activity. The tenses of this aspect are used 
when the speaker wishes to concentrate his hearer’s attention on 
a certain actvity—or lack of activity—of the subject of the verb 
rather than on the accomplishment of any particular action. 

Used with an adverbial of time, they indicate that the activity 
was in progress at that time, without any indication of its duration, 
the only implication being that it began before, and might finish 
after, the time or period mentioned. 

Used with an adverbial of duration they concentrate attention 
on the existence of the activity during the period mentioned, and 
make no suggestion that anything was finished or accomplished. 

Used without an adverbial they merely indicate the existence of 
the activity, without any indication of time or duration. 

The present direct of activity (tenses A7 and P7) indicates that 
an activity is going on at the moment of speaking and is not 
necessarily an habitual activity, or in speaking of a state, that it 
is temporary and not permanent. 


219 Present direct of activity. Tenses A7 and P7. Functions: 


a. To indicate that the subject is—or is not—engaged in a 
certain activity at the moment of speaking or during a limited 
period before and after; it carries no suggestion as to when the 
activity started or as to how long it will go on, but the latter point 
may be conveyed by using an adverbial of present time. 


ai m 'raitin ‘letaz ot da ,moument. 

2 ju ‘weitin fer “enibodi? 

jo: 'bradear ‘iznt ‘spizkin ta mi ,di:z deiz. 
‘aint dei ‘teikin ‘inglif lesnz “dis ‘jia? 

hi z ‘bitin ‘tort bai a 'nju: \meOad. 

'letaz ‘arnt bitin di'livad ‘regjulali ,nauadeiz. 
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b. With an adverbial of future time, to indicate that an activity 
will—or will not—take place at some time in the future. 
wi a ‘livin fa ‘spein ,nekst ,man8. 
iz i 'teikin da ‘famili ta 6a ‘Bieta ta°moru? 
fi 'iznt ‘raitig te dam til ,nekst ,witk. 
faint ju ‘getin a 'njuz “ka: ‘sun? 
aua 'ka: z ‘bitin rispead ,nekst ,witk. 
Se 'gudz ‘aint bitin ‘sould til ‘tju:zdi. 


c. Tenses A7 and P7 of the verb te gou, when followed by the 
infinitive of another verb, form a future tense which, when the 
subject is inanimate, makes (or asks for) a confident prediction. 

it s 'gouin ta ‘rein in 2 ,minit. 

iz it 'gouin ta bi “fain ta'dei? 

it ‘iznt ‘gouin to bi ‘i:zi te ,dur ,dat. 

'iznt “Gat “waio gouin te ‘breik anda “dat ‘strein? 

da ‘haus iz ‘gouin te bi Mladid if it ,reinz matf ,moo. 

'Souz ‘tu: ‘lamps ‘aint gouin to ‘giv as inaf “ait. 
With animate subjects this construction expresses intention. 

ai m 'gouin to ‘panif ju if ju bi,heiv sou ,badli. 

@ ju 'gouin ta ‘stadi ‘inglif dis ‘jie? 

dei ‘aint ‘gouin to ‘send as eni mo: mani. 

‘iznt fi ‘gouin to ‘start “kliznin Sa “haus jet? 

ju e 'gouin te bi ‘givn da 'fa:st .praiz. 

‘aint dei ‘gouin ta bi a'laud ‘in? 

In order to avoid repetition (with gou) or a clash of meaning 
(with kam) an elliptical construction, which, though formally a 
simple A7, is semantically still a future expressing intention, is used 
with these two verbs. 

ai m 'gouin ta ‘Andon ,nekst ,wi:k. 
hi 'iznt “kamin “bak til ‘wenzdi. 

But the full construction may be used when it is desired to 
emphasize the idea of intention. 


ai m ‘gouin ta ,gou ta ,lAnden ,nekst ,witk. 
fi iznt ‘gouin to |kam and si: as. 
The following are some examples of contemporary speech showing 
how this tense is used with some of the verbs listed in §210. 
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hi z ri'ga:din “dis oz aua 'fa:st mis.teik. 

® ju ri'memboarin ta ‘rait to jo: ’pearnts ‘regjulali? 
wi 2 'wifin wi ‘hadnt ‘teikan sou 'meni ‘risks. 

ai m fa'givin ju “dis taim, bat ai 'fa:nt a’gein. 

‘orl 6a ‘familie ‘avin it jhiar at da si:,said. 

‘Sis “holidi z 'sju:tin mi ‘veri wel. 


220 Past direct of activity. Tenses A8 and P8. Functions: 


a. To indicate that the subject was—or was not—engaged in 
a certain activity at a moment or during a period in the past which, 
if not already manifest, must be implicit, or else denoted by an 
adverbial or clause of past time. Tense A10 is used if no precise 
time or period is to be understood. 

hi waz 'wotfin “teli,vizn ,o:l jestodi ji:vnin. 

‘woz it ‘reinin dis “moznin wen ju ‘went ‘aut? 

dei 'wa:nt ‘wearin “hats wen ‘wi: so: dam. 

'waint ju ‘steiin wid a “frend av ‘main ‘la:st ‘witk? 

Ji 'woznt bitin “helpt wid 9: “houmwa:k wail ‘ai waz ,dea. 
dei wa bi:in 'entateind bai jo: ‘madear a lit] ,wail 3,gou. 


b. With an appropriate adverbial, to indicate that an intention, 
such as those shown in §219, examples 0, was not carried out ; in 
this case the finite often takes a stress, which may be a kinetic one. 

wi wa 'li:vin fa ‘spein »nekst ,man®@. (but now we aren’t) 
waz i 'teikin da ‘famili ta 6a “Biota ta’moru? 

hi 'woznt ‘raitin te dam til 'nekst .witk. (but now he will) 
‘waint ju ‘getin o 'njuz “ka: “su:n? 

hi ‘woz bizin ,to:t ta 'draiv a ‘kaz. (but gave it up) 

6a 'gudz ‘warnt bi:in ,sould til ‘tju:zdi. 

c. To refer to a hypothetical present or future activity in the 
following cases. 

(1) in a conditional clause dependent on a main clause con- 
taining a modal of Group 2. 

ju 'mait ‘hav to ,spizk ,inglif if ju wa ,travlin a.loun. 

kod ju 'ju:z “Sat ‘ward if ju wa 'spizkin ‘fo:m| ‘inglif? 

ai 'fudnt gou ‘aut if it wo Yreinin. 

'wudnt dei bi ‘draivin ‘faister if Sei we bitin ‘folud? 
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(2) in clauses subordinated to a present or modal main clause 
by the conjunctions ez if or 2z dou. 

it 'luks oz if dei wa 'katfin ‘Ap wid as. 

ai ‘fiz! oz Sou ai we ‘bisin iks‘perimentid wid. 


(3) in clauses dependent on a main clause containing wif, 
wad ‘ra:de*, it s taim, or the imperative of se‘pouz. 

'dount ju ‘wif ju we 'batskin in de “san ‘nau? 

'wudnt ju ‘raida dei wa 'kamin te’moru? 

'iznt it ‘taim wi wa ‘getin “redi to “gou? 

sa'pouz dei wa ‘brinin sem ‘vizitez ,wid dem! 


Note that wa:* is used with all persons in many subordinate 
clauses. 


221 Modal direct of activity. Tense AQ. Functions: 


a. With modals of Groups 1 and 3. 


(1) to indicate that the subject will—or will not—be engaged 
in apresent or future activity, asuitable adverbial being often used. 
When fal or wil are the modals used, this tense is the nearest 
approach to a “‘neutral’’ future, as it has the effect of stripping 
these finites of their modal meaning, eliminating their suggestion 
of willingness or obligation respectively. In concurrence with this, 
the finite fal is generally used with the first person singular and 
plural, even in cases where wil would be used in tense A3. 

wi ‘o:t ta bi ‘statin; dei | bi ‘weitin far as o:lredi. 

kon ‘ju: bi ‘leiin da ’teibl; ‘ai {| bi “kukin da ‘mizl. 

ju 'nizdnt bi ‘getin O8inz Yredi, az dei 'wount bi ‘kamin. 

ai 'masnt bi ‘startin a‘nada ,geim, oz wi f] bi ‘li:vin ,surn. 


(2) to indicate that the subject will—or will not—be engaged 
in a certain activity at a time or during a period in the future 
usually indicated by an adverbial or adverbial clause. 

ai fl bi 'seilin in ‘skotland ,o:! ,nekst ,witk. 

'hau ‘lon | ju bi 'steiin wid jo: ‘brade? 

dei 'wount bi ‘draivin da “ka: wail “Sis ‘rein la:sts. 

‘ortnt ju te bi ’warkin ‘o:l “dei te’moru? 
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6. With modals of Groups 2 and 3, to report speeches (such as 
those shown in examples a (1) and a (2) above) containing modals 
of Groups 1 or 3. 


dei sed dei 'o:t ta bi startin, az dea 'frendz ud bi \weitin fa dam. 
fi 'arskt if “ai ked bi 'leiin 6a teibl, az ‘fir d bi kukin do mil. 
ai 'tould dam ai fad bi ‘seilin in ‘skotland ,o:1 ,nekst jwirk. 
hi 'arskt mi ‘hau ‘lon ai fad bi 'steiin wid mai \brada. 


c. With modals of Group 2 only, to suggest a hypothetical activity 
in the present or future, connected with a conditional clause which 
is usually in one of the tenses of set b (§173). 

wi fed bi in'dzoiin auaselvz at da ‘pati ,nau, if ju hadnt ,meid 
as ,mis da ,trein. 

ju 'mait not bi “havin satf an 'i:zi ‘taim if jo: 'faida “hadnt 
‘warkt ,hard jo:l iz _laif. 

'wudnt dei bi ‘livin in 6a 'sau® av “juarap if Sei kad a’ford it? 


222 Present perfect of activity. Tense Al0. Functions: 


a. With an adverbial of present time, to indicate that the subject 
has—or has not—been engaged in a certain activity during the 
elapsed portion of a period that includes the moment of speaking. 
Typical adverbials used in this context are tadei, dis mo:nin, dis 
a:ftanuin, dis i:vnin. 

fi z bin ‘kofin a lot ta,dei. 

hav ju bin 'raitin ‘letez dis “mornin? 

wi ‘havnt bin ‘pleiin ‘golf dis ,a:ftea,nuzn. 
'havnt ju bin ‘wotfin ’telivizn dis ‘izvnin? 


b. With the preposition (or, conjunction) sins introducing an 
adverbial (or adverbial clause) of past time, to indicate that the 
subject has—or has not—been engaged in a certain activity in the 
interval between the time named and the moment of speaking. 
Typical adverbials used in this context are sins den, sins a:li jestadi, 
sins larst witk, and typical clauses sins ai so: ju lazst, sins dei keim. 

ai v bin 'raitin ‘letaz sins ‘a:li dis mornin. 
hov ju bin 'pleiin “matf ‘golf sins ai ‘so: ju ‘la:st? 
hi 'haznt bin ‘spizkin tu as sins wi ,kworld. 
'haznt da “beika bin ’kozlin sins ‘la:st ‘wi:k? 
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c. With the preposition fo:* introducing a phrase expressing 
duration, to indicate that the subject has—or has not—been engaged 
in a certain activity during a period lasting until the moment of 
speaking. Typical phrases are: fa da laist tu: minits, fer on aua*, 
fa sevr| wizks parst. 


ai v bin 'raitin ‘letez fa ‘tu: \auez. 

'wot av ju bin ‘duzin fa da ,laist auar o: sou? 

fi 'haznt bin ‘teikin ha ‘medsin fa 'sam ‘deiz ,nau. 
‘havnt dei bin ‘livin in ‘spein fa da 'la:st “tu: “jiez? 


d. With an adverbial such as leitli, dzast, sou fa:, Ap ta nau, 
to refer to an activity of unspecified duration lasting up to the 
moment of speaking. 

ai v 'dzast bin ‘spi:kin tu im. 

hov ju bin ’winin ap te da ‘preznt? 

de 'paips 'havnt bin ‘lizkin ‘sou _fa:. 
‘havnt dei bin ‘kamin to da ’klazs ‘ri:sntli? 


e. Without an adverbial, to refer to a recent activity of un- 
specified, but often implicit, duration. 
ai v bin 'wa:kin ‘veri \ha:d. (lately) 
'wot ov ju bin \dusin? (just now or since I saw you last) 


223 Past perfect of activity. Tense All. Functions: 


a. To indicate that the subject had—or had not—been engaged 
in a certain activity at a time in the past which, if not implicit, 
is denoted by an adverbial of past time. There is no implication 
as to whether the activity ceased at the time mentioned, or whether 
it continued. 

ai d bin 'raitin ‘letoz wen ju ,keim. 

'had dei bin “swimin wen ju ‘met dam? 

ai "hadnt bin ‘fi:lin ‘wel bifozr ai jtuk dat ,medsin. 
‘hadnt ju bin iks’pektin o ‘vizit fram dam bi/foa? 


b. To suggest a hypothetical activity in the past, in the following 
cases. 


(1) in a conditional clause dependent on a main clause con- 
taining a modal perfect tense formed with a modal of Group 2. 
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Ji d ov ‘finift bai ,nau if fi d bin ‘wa:kin ,harda. 

ju 'mait ov “had on ‘aksidnt if 'ai “hadnt bin Ywotfin ju. 

ju ‘wudnt ev ‘meid satf a 'sili mis‘teik if ju d bin ,8inkin av 

»wot ju wa durin. 

(2) in clauses subordinated to a main clause by the conjunc- 
tions oz if, ez Sou. 

it 'iznt oz if i d bin 'givin as eni \,trabl. 

hi 'luks az Sou hi d bin ‘Yaitin. 

(3) in clauses dependent on a main clause using wif, wad 
ra:da*, or the imperative of sapouz. 

ai 'wif ai d bin “wa:kin insted ov 'weistin .taim. 

ai d 'ra:da ju d bin ‘swimin dan pleiin Yfutbo:l. 

sa'pouz i d bin ‘traiin ta ‘foun as ,o:l dis ,taim. 


224 Modal perfect of activity. Tense Al2. Functions: 

a. With modals of Groups 1 and 38, to indicate that the subject 
will—or will not—be engaged in an activity before the moment 
of speaking or before some time in the future denoted by an 
adverbial. 

bai 'faiv a’klok fi | av bin 'pleiin far an ‘aua. 
'wea kan dei av bin \haidin ,o:! dis ,taim? 

ju 'ka:nt av bin pra naunsin dat “wa:d ke‘rektli. 
‘ortnt ju tu av bin ‘getin ‘redi fa da “parti? 

b. With modals of Groups 2 and 3, to report speeches (such as 

those shown in examples a above) containing modals of Group 1 or 3. 
ai ,sed fi d 'suzn ov bin ‘pleiin far en ,aua. 
fi 'wandad “wea dei kad av bin ‘haidin ,o:! dat ,taim. 
hi ,sed ai 'mast av bin pra‘naunsin it \ronli. 
fi ‘arskt if ai 'o:tnt tu ov bin “getin ‘redi fo de \paiti. 

c. With modals of Group 2, to suggest a hypothetical activity 
that would be complete at the moment of speaking or at some time 
in the past denoted by an adverbial or connected with a conditional 
clause in a past or past perfect tense. 

ai 'mait ev bin ‘durin mai ‘houmwazk ,o:1 dis ,taim. 

'fud wi ev bin o’raivin ‘nau, if 'ai ‘hadnt ‘noun de ‘wei? 
dei ‘kudnt av bin iks,pektin as in ‘dis ,wede. 

'wudnt ‘ju: ev bin ‘fi:lin ‘taiad, if ju d 'wozrkt ez ‘fair oz “ai hav? 
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TAGS 


225 The conjugating finites in tags. The repetition of a specific 
verb that has just been used in a conversation is avoided in English 
by using what is often called a tag. The essential elements of a 
tag are a subject (usually a pronoun) and a conjugating finite, in 
either its affirmative or negative form, as required. The finite 
stands for the specific verb that has just been used, and any other 
essential part of the sentence, e.g., the object of a transitive verb. 

Compared with the system of an invariable word or phrase used 
in many other languages, this system is rather more complicated 
for the learner, as it involves choosing the correct finite to agree 
with the tense and the subject, but it has the advantage of being 
unambiguous although the specific verb is not repeated. 

Tags are used in a number of different ways, either by the speaker 
who used the specific verb or by another. The form of the tag 
varies with its meaning. Special notice should be taken of the 
intonation, which is important in conveying the correct meaning. 
All the conjugating finites are used in tags, but ju:st is very 
frequently replaced by did. 


226 Tag questions. There are five main classes of these. 
Examples of each class are given below. 


Tag General Questions. 


These are questions added to a statement by the same speaker. 
They are said with Tune I if the speaker is not sure of his statement, 
and with Tune II if he is sure of what he says. In the latter case 
the question is really a request for the hearer to agree with him. 

ju kon 'plei Vkrikit, “katnt ju? or ‘karnt ju? 
hi z 'kamin ‘wid as, ‘iznt i? or ‘iznt i? 


Tag Questions Added to Imperatives. 


With Tune I on the finite these soften the imperative. With 
Tune II on a finite following an imperative bearing Tune III they 
urge the hearer to comply with the request. 

‘put de ‘buks on doa .teibl, “wil ju? 
'kam “azli, ‘wount ju? 'dount bi “leit, ‘wil ju? 
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Tag Questions as Afterthoughts. 
In these, the speaker, having made a statement, questions its 
validity. The finite is always affirmative, and takes a Tune II. 
wi ‘fa:nt bi leit. o: ‘fal wi? 
dei ‘just ta ‘liv \hia. o: ‘did dei? 
Tag Particular Questions. 


These are questions in which the second speaker asks for the 
identity of a subject referred to pronominally by the first speaker. 
hi mei ‘gou.—‘hu: mei? it mast bi ‘mendid.— wot ,mast? 


Tag Questions as Comments. 

Here the second speaker indicates that he has heard a statement 
by the first speaker, and receives it with varying degrees of interest 
or credulity. 

ai m ‘taiad.—‘a: ju? ov ou ‘a: ju? or ‘ou, ju ‘air, ,ar ju? 
ju fad ‘weit.—’fud wi? ov ou, ‘fud wi? ov ‘ou, wi ‘fud, ,fud wi? 


227 Tagstatements. The seven main classes of these are shown 
below, with examples. 
Tag Answers to Questions. 
These are short replies given by a speaker to either a general or 
a particular question. The jes and nou always take kinetic tones. 
did ju ’ri:d it ?—‘jes, ai ‘did. ov ‘nou, ai ‘didnt. 
'wount dei ’fit?—‘jes, dei ‘wil. or ‘nou, dei ‘wount. 
'hu: “wonts .tiz:?—‘ai ,dux. ov ‘ai ,dount. 


Tag Conditional Answers to Questions. 
Here the second speaker gives a conditional affirmative reply to 
a question or a request by the first speaker. 
‘iz i ‘teikin 6a ’kaz?—if i “mei. 
'wil ju “help mi?—if ai Ykan. ov if ai “mast. 
Tag Agreement. 
Here the second speaker agrees with what the first speaker has said. 
ai mast '‘litv \o:limjes, ju \mast. 
ai 'masnt bi |leit.—‘nou, ju ‘masnt. 
fi waz “to:kin ,tuz jmatf—jes, fi .woz, .woznt fi? 
fi ‘didnt ‘spizk veri Vlaud—nou, fi ‘didnt, ‘did fi? 
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Tag Disagreement. 


Here the second speaker disagrees with what the first speaker 
has said. Tune II is too abrupt here, and Tune III is generally 
used for politeness. 

it s 'tu: ‘oli ta ,sta:t.—‘nou, it ,iznt. 
wi 'nizdnt “hari.—'ou, ‘jes, wi “mast. 


Tag Disagreement with an Assumption in a Question. 


In these the second speaker protests that an assumption made 
by the first speaker is incorrect. The original question nearly 
always begins with wai. 

'wai did ju in‘salt im?—bat ai ‘didnt! 
'wai ‘wount ju ‘help 6am ?—bat ai ‘wil! 


Tag Additions. 


In these the second speaker adds a new subject to a verb used 
by the first speaker, in order to express a parallel. The addition 
to an affirmative statement is introduced by sou, and that to a 
negative statement by no:*, while there is inversion of the new 
subject and the finite. 

‘ai | ,help im.—'sou wil ,ai. ov 'sou wil \dzon. 
dei ‘arnt \redi—'no:r am ai. oy 'no:r iz \dzon. 


Tag Contrary Additions. 


In these a new subject is added to a specific verb already used, 
but this time to point out an antithesis. These additions, which 
may be made either by the original speaker or by another one, 
begin with bet, and there is no inversion of the new subject and 
the finite. 


‘hi: waz ,redi.—bat 'ai woznt. oy bat ‘ju: .warnt. 
‘Sei “waint ‘redi—bat ‘wi ,wa:. or bat ‘dzon ,woz. 


SPECIAL STRUCTURES 


228 wud ra:de*. A much-used idiom expressing preference 
involves the use of wud followed by the adverb ra:de* and any 
one of the six infinitives of a specific verb. To state a preference 
for not doing something the affirmative finite is used before a 
negative infinitive. The infinitives are not preceded by tu. 
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228 
ju d 'ra:da ‘weit, ‘wudnt ju? 
ju d 'ra:da “not ‘weit, “wud ju? 
'witf ud ju ‘rare av ,sizn? 
hi d 'ra:Ser av ‘weitid, “wudnt i? 
wi d 'ra:da bi ‘pleiin golf. 
'wudnt dei ‘razda bi 'laiin in da “san? 
ai d 'ra:der av bin ‘torkin ta ‘juz. 
ai d 'ra:da ‘not av bin ,travlin in ‘Sis weds. 
'wudnt dei ‘ra:da bi 'teiken ta da ‘si:’said? 
ai d 'ra:éa bi ‘kept in ‘ignarns. 
‘wudnt ju ‘ra:dar av bin ’tould abaut it? 
ai d 'ra:da ‘not av bin in volvd. 
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Negation can be incorporated in a question in two different 
ways, which convey different insinuations. Notice the difference 
between 


wed ju 'ra:da ‘not ‘beid? = Would you prefer not to bathe? 
'wudnt ju ‘ra:da “beid ? = You/d prefer to bathe, wouldn’t you? 
In a variant of this idiom the finite wud and the specific verb 
have different subjects. In this case the modal, while retaining 
its attributes as a conjugator (of inversion and combination with 
not), acts semantically as a specific finite and is not followed by 
an infinitive, while the specific verb is put into a subordinate clause 
without any conjunction. Notice the tense arrangement. 
If the sentence refers to present or future time the specific verb 
is in the past tense: 
“frankli, ai d 'rarda “samwan went ‘wid ju. 
wud ju 'razda di ‘Adez ‘didnt ‘dzoin as? 
wi d 'ra:da ju ‘sed 'na®in a ,baut it. 
‘wudnt ju ‘ra:der ai 'geiv dam o’wei? 
If the sentence refers to past time the specific verb is in the 
past perfect tense: . 
“frankli, ai d 'razéa “samwan ‘els ad ,gon ,wid ju. 
wud ju 'razdear ai d ‘left di ‘Adaz bi’haind? 
wi d 'ra:der i ‘hadnt kan‘saltid as in ,dis ,mata. 
‘wudnt ju ‘ra:éa wi d 'o:l ‘steid at “houm? 


There is a variant of this idiom using the form wud su:ne*, but 
most speakers seem to prefer wud razda*. 
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229 had beto*. This well-established idiom bears a certain 
structural resemblance to the foregoing. It consists of had followed 
by the adverb beto*, and, like the modals, it is followed by an 
infinitive instead of the past participle, which is generally used 
after parts of the verb te hav. It suggests that a certain course 
of action is (or is not) advisable, or in the best interests of the 
subject. To suggest the advisability of not doing something the 
affirmative finite is used before a negative infinitive, but the negative 
finite is used freely in questions. This construction occurs with 
all the six infinitives, though it is not very common in the perfect 
tenses. The infinitives are not preceded by tu. 


A 3 ai d ‘beta ‘tel im abaut it, “hadnt ai? 
A 3 aid ‘beta ‘not ‘tel im oabaut it, “had ai? 


A 6 ju d 'betor ov ‘finift bai da ‘taim ai get “bak. 

A 9 ‘hadnt wi ‘beta bi ‘getin ‘redi? 

A 9 dei d ‘beta bi ‘statin ,surn. 

Al2 ju d 'betar av bin ‘wazkin ‘ha:d wail ai m a,wei. 
P 3 fi d 'beta ‘not bi 'wo:nd abaut it bi¥fozhand. 

P 3 ‘hadnt it ‘beta bi 'kukt at “wans? 

P 6 da 'wark ad ‘betar av bin in’spektid bi'fozr ai a*raiv. 


Here again, negation can be incorporated in a question in two 
different ways, which convey different insinuations. Notice the 
difference in meaning of the two following questions: 


hed ai 'beta ‘not ’gou? = Is it advisable for me not to go? 
'hadnt ai ‘beta ’gou? = It’s advisable for me to go, isn’t it? 


230 Causative get and hav. This structure conveys the idea 
that the subject of either of these verbs will (in the active) induce 
somebody else to do something or (in the passive) cause something 
to be done. In the active voice an accusative and infinitive (§234) 
is used, while in the passive voice a past participle is used as a 
predicate of result after the object. The structural patterns are: 


Active Passive 
ai | 'get dem ta ‘rait a eta. ai | 'get o leta ,ritn. 
ai | 'hav dam ‘rait a \leta. ai | 'hav a \leta ,ritn. 


The passive forms are more frequently used than the active ones. 
Notice that in the active voice get takes the infinitive with tu, 
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while hav takes the infinitive without tu. The use of hav in the 
active voice is more typical of American than of British English. 

There is a subtle difference between the meanings of the two 
verbs in this context ; get suggests that there may be slight trouble 
or difficulty in arranging for the action to be performed, while hav 
treats the action as a matter of course. Examples: 


Active: 
hi 'gets iz ‘fa:sda to 'help im wid iz ‘houmwazk. 
ai v bin 'getin mai ‘stju:dnts te pre‘nauns beta. 
fi 'mei “get 9: “hazbond ta 'bai ar a ‘njur ‘kar. 
wi 'had da “boi ‘fou as da ‘wei ta jo: ‘haus. 
ju mast ‘hav dam ‘ti:tf ju 'hau ta ‘dur it. 
'hav 6a ‘sekritri 'meik a ‘kopi av ,dis ,dokjument. 
Passive: 
ju 'riali 'mas ‘get jo: ‘hea ,kat. 
'kudnt ju “get dis “varz “mendid? 
wi J] bi 'getin da “ka: ri’pead tasmoru. 
dei v bin 'havin Sea ‘haus ,rit,peintid. 
'dount ‘hav eni ‘tfeindziz ,meid til 'ai ri¥tazn. 
‘fal ai “hav 'sentr] “hi:tin in’sto:ld? 


231 Precursory dea*. This is a device for indicating that the 
logical subject, which will be either a noun or a pronominal deter- 
miner, will follow the verb (nearly always the verb ta bi: acting 
as a verb of incomplete predication) instead of preceding it as it 
normally would in statements. This is done by introducing the 
word dea* (almost invariably in its weak form de*) in the position 
that would normally be occupied by the subject. When acting in 
this capacity it behaves as if it were a pronoun, changing places 
with the finite in order to form questions and taking either a singular 
or a plural finite according as the real subject, for which it is acting 
as precursor, is singular or plural. 

A sentence like 6a z @ 'buk on da “teib! clearly meant originally 
2 'buk iz ‘dea, on da ‘teib!, the word dea* being used as an adverb 
of place, but in the modern use it has obviously lost all its adverbial 
force. For instance, in a sentence like 6a 'kamz a ‘moumant wen 
wan ri’belz it would be absurd to classify dea* as an adverb of 
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place. Since words are now usually labelled to accord with the 
functions they are performing, it would seem logical, when dea* 
serves as a precursor of the real subject, to classify it as a determiner, 
with the label “‘pseudo-pronoun.”’ 

As shown in the following examples, deo* can be used with 
certain specific verbs, but is much more common with the verb 
ta bi:. It occurs with all the conjugating finites except am and deo*. 


waz der a ’buk on da ‘teibl ?—‘jes, da wa “aiv. 

‘o:tnt da ta bi a’nada wan?—da Ymait bi. 

da 'mast av bin “mo: dn Ydis !—da ‘kudnt av bin. 
‘wud da bi a ‘tfains av ’sitin S6am?—‘nou, da ‘wudnt. 
'haz da bin an ’aksidnt? da ‘hadnt bin ‘taim fa ,ti:. 
da fl bi 'nou ‘a:gjuin oabaut it. da 'mei bi ‘trabl. 
da ,sizmz 'evri ‘ri:zn fa sas‘pektin ju. 

daz dar a'pia ta bi ‘eni eksplo’neifn far it? 

da ri,meinz 'nou ada ‘kors ta “teik. 

da z 'nou ‘taim ta 'finif it Ynau. 

da 'woznt eni ‘ru:rm ta ,sit ,daun. 

'wount da bi a ‘lot av ‘letez ta bi ‘ainsed? 

dar a ‘fua ta bi lady Ykraudz dea. 

da z 'laikli to bi ‘trabl if ju jdount ,start jsuin. 

da ken bi 'nou ‘nouin ‘hau meni mis.teiks wi f| jfaind. 

It will be found that by replacing the verb ta bi: by the appro- 
priate tense of igzist (for states) or ake:* (for events) any of the 
above examples can be rearranged in the normal order, and dea* 
can be dispensed with. 

The adverbs samwea*, eniwea* and nouwee* are used after 
precursory dea*, and then function as pronominal determiners, as 
is clear from the fact that these compounds can be replaced by 
the determiner-noun combination sam ru:m, etc., and are in fact 
usually replaced in American English by the combinations sam 
pleis, etc. 


da 'mas bi ‘sAmwea far as ta ,sit ,daun. 
iz der 'eniweo far as ta ‘put aua 'hats on ’kouts? 
da z 'nouwea far as ta ‘haid fram dam. 


Precursory 6ea* must not be confused with such a use as 'Sea z 
2 ‘buk, 'on da ‘teib!, where dea* is fulfilling its normal function 
as an adverb of place and is therefore stressed. 
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232 Precursory it. This structure has a function similar to 
that described in §231, the difference being that while dea* does 
duty as precursor for nouns and determiners, precursory it serves 
in the same capacity for phrases and clauses, which, though the 
logical subjects of the verb, are considered grammatically as com- 
plements or adjuncts, the grammatical subject being the pronoun it. 
The phrases may be either infinitive or participial phrases and the 
clauses are noun clauses introduced either by the general conjunction 
dat or by a conjunctive. 

The finite used after precursory it is always singular and the 
verb is usually ta bi:, though certain other verbs are used. Any 
modal except fal or deo* may be used in this structure. Examples: 


Infinitive phrases. 
it waz 'difiklt ta disaid “wot ta ‘du:. 
it s ‘i:zi ta ‘sei ,dat, bat 'wil dei biSi:v ju? 
it 'wudnt ‘du: ta '‘lizv 6a ‘do:r anVlokt. 
'didnt it “ark ju ta “hia dam ‘tork laik “dat? 


Participial phrases. 
it 'mas bi ‘bo:rin ,havin ta ,wa:k in 2 ,pleis laik dis. 
'woznt it diMaitfl ,laiin \Sear in da ,san? 
it 'kudnt av bin ‘pleznt ,havin tu od,mit ju wa ,ron. 
it ‘haz bin a ,pleza ,to:kin ,ouver ,ould ,taimz. 

Clauses introduced by dat. 

it waz 'fo:t{nit far “as dat i ‘hadnt ‘si:n as. 
‘iznt it a ‘feim (dat) ju ,didnt ,pats di ig,zam! 

Clauses introduced by conjunctives. 

it s anYsa:tn “‘weda dei | bi ‘eib! ta ‘kam. 
it waz a 'mistari “wear i ‘got iz ‘mani. 

This structure, with it acting as a precursor to the verb’s real 
subject, which appears later in the sentence, must not be confused 
with the impersonal it which is the real (and grammatical) subject 
of the sentence, since it refers to something, generally the weather 
or the time, which it is not customary to name. Examples: 


it waz 'taim ta \li:v. it 'iznt “kould “nau. 
it s 'tu: ‘oli ta start. it s ,gouin to ‘rein. 
it | 'suzn bi ‘nain a,klok. ai '@ink it | bi ‘fain ta,dei. 
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There are also, of course, the cases in which something already 
mentioned or identified is referred to as it, as in the following 
sentences. 


it wez a ‘lon ‘taim 2,gou. ir s 'ratéor 0 ‘lon wei. 
it 'sez ‘hia dat i ‘did it. it s ‘baund to sak,sizd. 


Precursory it can be identified by applying the inversion test. 
If the pronoun can be dispensed with by rearranging the sentence, 
then it is precursory. Compare the two sentences below: 


a. its a 'gud ‘Qin ta nou dat. b. itso 'gud “Bin ta \nou. 


Inversion of a gives: ta 'nou ,6at iz a 'gud @in, showing that 
the infinitive phrase ta nou dat is the subject of the verb. On 
the other hand, b does not make sense when inverted, showing 
that it is not precursory, but is the real subject, referring to some- 
thing already in mind. 


233 A subjunctive substitute. The finite fud has an important 
function in subordinate clauses that in many other languages would 
be in the subjunctive mood. When it is used in this way there is 
no suggestion of its modal meaning; it has a purely grammatical 
function as a substitute for the subjunctive, which has fallen out 
of use completely in spoken English with the one exception of the 
singular of the past tense of the verb te bi:, where woz is often 
replaced by we: to indicate a hypothesis (§164). 

In this structure fud is found in all the three persons and before 
all the six infinitives. By means of suitable tense adjustments it 
may be made to refer to the past, present or future. The clauses 
in which it occurs are introduced by the general conjunction dat 
(expressed or understood) and are subordinated to various types 
of principal clause, among them: 


1. Precursory it followed by such nouns as 
2a ‘wAnda* 2 ‘piti 2 'gud ‘Bin 
2 dis‘greis 32 ‘feim a 'bad ‘Bin 
it s a dis‘greis dat fi fad av bin in,saltid laik dat. 
it s a 'piti det ju fad av ‘mist Ysizin im. 
it s 9 'bad “Bin dat Sei fad bi 'panift sou si¥viali. 
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2. Precursory it followed by such adjectives as: 


‘wandefl — ‘rait 'reko‘mendid ‘streindy = ',~nfea* 
‘nesisri ‘beta* — di‘zaiarab| so‘praizin dis‘greisf| 
im‘po:tnt ‘gud od‘vaizab| in‘kredib] im posib| 


it waz im'po:tnt dat wi fad ‘start widaut dilei. 
it ‘didnt sizm ‘rait Sot wi fad bi in,dzoiin auaselvz. 
it s ad'vaizob| dat da 'do: fad bi “kept lokt. 

it 'simz ‘streinds dat fi fad av jsed dat. 

it s 'moust “anfea dat ,ai fad av bin iks klurdid. 


3. A predicate expressing feelings or attitudes: 


ta bi ‘ankf| ta bi sa‘praizd ta bi ‘sori 
to bi ‘plizzd ta bi as‘tonift ta bi o‘noid 
ta bi ‘glad ta bi a‘meizd ta bi dis‘trest 


wi ar 'o:l ‘ankf| dat i fad ov is keipt widaut indzariz. 
‘evriwan Zz so,praizd Sat ju fad Oink dat. 
ai m 'moust o‘noid dat ju fudnt ov bin in, klu:did. 


4, Principal clauses containing such verbs as: 


to di‘maind ta 'reka‘mend ta prifa* ta ‘siz 
tu in‘sist te pra‘pouz ta ‘promis ta ri‘gret 
tu ‘ordz ta sa‘dzest tu agri: tu ab‘dzekt 


dei ‘didnt in‘sist Sat ai fad fear it wid dom. 
wi sa'dzestid Sat dei fad ‘weit a lit! wail. 
'dount ju o'griz dat da ‘parti fad bi ’kans|d? 
ai ri‘gret dat ju fad av bin fi:lin ni,glektid. 


234 Accusative and infinitive. This is a convenient name for 
a collocation that foreign students should make a special point of 
studying and memorizing, for it does some of the work performed 
by the subjunctive in many other languages, and speakers of such 
languages often find themselves at a loss for a means of expressing 
their subjunctive in English. In most cases “accusative and 
infinitive’ is the answer. 

It occurs in sentences that refer to emotions or characteristics, 
and suggests that these will cause or enable something to be done, 
or (in the negative) that they will prevent its being done. Examples: 

da ‘rive z ‘tur: ‘waid far as ta ‘swim a,kros it. 
wud ju 'laik mai ‘sista ta ‘ri:d ta ju? 
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wi a diMaitid fa ju te ,stei onde ,witk. 
‘didnt ju ‘wont es te ‘weit fe ju? 
‘Sis iz ,i:zi inaf far ‘eni,bodi tu Anda stand. 

With many transitive verbs the entire accusative and infinitive 
phrase must be regarded as the direct object. It is obvious that 
in the following sentence tfildrn alone is not the object of the verb. 

fi ‘heits ho ,tfildrn ta bi leit fa ,sku:l. 

The accusative and infinitive is also used in sentences having 
precursory subjects. 

Examples with precursory deo*: 

Sa | bi 'plenti av ‘wa:k fa ju te ,duz. 

'haz Sa bin i'naf ‘san fa da 'fru:t ta ‘raipen? 

3a 'mei not ‘bi: eni ‘buks fa dam ta _,ri:d. 

'woznt Ser “eniwea fa ju te ‘sit? 

Sor 'oit to bi i'naf ‘furd far ‘evriwan te bi ,satisfaid. 

Examples with precursory it: 


it s ri‘dikjules ov ju te riakt laik dat. 
liz it ‘difiklt fo Sem te 'faind ‘taim te ‘siz mi? 
it 'wount ‘du: fa dam toe 'gou widaut Yeksasaiz. 
'woznt it ‘tfaildif av Sam tu ,a:nsa laik ,dat? 
it | bi a ‘plezo far as tu ,ente,tein dem. 


THE IMPERATIVE 


235 Forms of the imperative. The conjugation of the impera- 
tive is based on the infinitive, the six forms of which are set forth 
in the table in §177, though two of the infinitives shown there 
are not used in forming imperatives. The imperative has three 
forms : 


a. The Unemphatic Affirmative 
b. The Emphatic Affirmative 
c. The Negative. 


Emphasis on the negative is increased by making changes in 
intonation but not in structure. 

The true imperative is used only in the 2nd person, and in its 
basic form it is not accompanied by any pronoun, the subject ju: 
being usually understood. 
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There is what may be called an oblique imperative for the Ist 
and 3rd persons, which takes the form of the true imperative of 
the verb let, followed by any of the object pronouns except ju. 
This is the English equivalent of so-called imperative forms in 
other languages. Examples: 


‘let im trai. ‘let s \gou. 
let 9 \weit. ‘let am \o:l ,kam. 
‘let it rein. (and even: 'let mi \si:). 


236 The unemphatic imperative. This takes the form of the 
infinitive of the specific verb without tu, but when it is used in this 
capacity the form must be regarded as a finite. Two intonations 
are common, Tune II, which is somewhat peremptory, and Tune III, 
which is polite and gives the feeling of a request rather than an 
order. The following structures are used. 


Active Voice, Direct Imperative of Accomplishment. 
‘bi: \kwaiat. 'kam \hia. 'sit \daun. 
‘biz jarli. ‘fat da doa. ‘weit fa ,mir. 
Active Voice, Perfect Imperative of Accomplishment. 


‘hav .dan wid dis ,nonsns ! 


Active Voice, Direct Imperative of Activity. 
'bi: ‘weitin fe mi wen ai ,kam_,bak. 


Passive Voice, Direct Imperative of Accomplishment. 
‘biz in‘karid3d bai jo: sak,ses. 
In many cases such as this the participle must be regarded as 
an adjectival complement : 
'biz: pri’peed far ‘eniGin. 


In a familiar style of speech, which in other situations may sound 
rude, the pronoun ju: is inserted before the imperative. Probably 
starting as a device for selecting from a group the person to whom 
the imperative was addressed, this form is now used even when 
only one person is present, to suggest a sense of urgency or emphasis. 
While this structure is the same as that of a second person statement 
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in the present tense of accomplishment, the two meanings are dis- 
tinguished because in the imperative the pronoun is always stressed, 
whereas in the statement it is normally unstressed. 
Imperative: ‘ju: “kam \hia. ‘juz “sit daun. ‘ju: “weit fa .mi:. 
Statement: ju 'kam hie. ju ‘sit \daun. ju 'weit fe .mi:. 
In American English, when a speaker announces an intended 
course of action, the hearer often expresses approval by the formula: 
‘ju: ‘du: Sat. The statement would be: ju ‘du: dat. 
With the verb to bi: the two structures are quite distinct: 


‘ju: bi ‘leiin da .teibl. ju 2 'leiin da teibl. 

237 The emphatic imperative. In this case the specific verb 
form reverts to its infinitive status, being preceded by the finite dur. 
With this structure Tune II suggests impatience and Tune III 
pleading. The pronoun ju: is not used with the emphatic imperative. 
The following structures are used. 

Active Voice, Divect Imperative of Accomplishment. 
‘du: bi \kwaiet. ‘du: “kam hia. 'du: ‘sit \daun. 
‘duz bi ,arli. ‘du: fat 6a ,doo. ‘du: ,weit fa ,mi:. 
Active Voice, Perfect Imperative of Accomplishment. 
'du: “hav dan wid dis ,nonsns ! 
Active Voice, Direct Imperative of Activity. 
‘du: bi ,weitin fa mi wen ai ,kam_,bak. 
Passive Voice, Divect Imperative of Accomplishment. 
‘du: bi in,karidgzd bai jo: sok,ses. 

238 The negative imperative. This is formed by placing dount 
before the infinitive of the specific verb. In this case Tune II 
is very severe and seldom used. A warning or insinuating note is 
given by placing an Undivided Tune III on the last stressed word 
of the utterance, while a pleading note is conveyed by a Divided 
Tune III with the fall on dount and the rise on the last stressed word. 
Active Voice, Direct Imperative of Accomplishment. 

'dount bi Ylon. 'dount ‘gou a”wei. 'dount ‘stand Yap. 
‘dount bi lon. ‘dount ,gou a,wei. ‘dount stand ,ap. 
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'dount bi “leit. 'dount “Jat 6a Ydoa. 'dount “weit. 
‘dount bi leit. ‘dount fat da ,doa. ‘dount weit. 
Active Voice, Direct Imperative of Activity. 


'dount bi ‘lukin ‘taiod wen ju 72et Sea. 
‘dount bi ,sta:tin wid,aut mi. 
With verbs of action a common variant of this form is: 

'dount “gou 'lizvin jo: “@inz a”baut. 
‘dount ,gou ,to:kin tu ‘evribodi abaut it, 

Passive Voice, Direct Imperative of Accomplishment. 
'dount bi ‘noutist if ju kan yhelp it. 
‘dount bi dis,karidgd bai jo: _feilja. 

The negative imperative sometimes has the pronoun ju: incor- 
porated in familiar speech. It therefore has the same construction 
as the interrogative-negative, but the intonation provides a clear 
distinction between the two, as the imperative nearly always takes 
a Tune III (usually undivided), which would be extremely rare in 
the interrogative-negative. 


'dount ‘ju: 'gou o’wei. 'dount ‘ju: 'fat da “doa. 
'dount ‘juz ‘gou ‘to:kin tu ,evribodi 9,baut it. 
With the verb ta bi: there is again no confusion: 
'dount ‘ju: bi “leit. 'dount ‘ju: bi ‘sta:tin widYaut mi. 
'dount ‘ju: “bi: dis‘karidzd bai jo: _feilja. 
THE SPECIFIC VERBALS 
239 Forms of the verbals. The conjugating and specific verbals 
(§126) combine to form compound verbals, as shown below. 


Infinitives. Specific verbs have six of these: 


Accomplishment Activity 
Active Infinitives 
ta teik Direct ta bi teikin 
tu av teiken Perfect tu av bin teikin 
Passwwe Infinttives 
to bi teikan Direct —— 
tu av bin teikan Periect _— 
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Negative infinitives are formed by placing the negative adverb 
not before the tu of the infinitive ; they occur frequently in infinitive 
phrases, but in forming tenses negation is more usually expressed 
by using a negative finite. All the infinitives are used both in 
infinitive phrases and in the formation of tenses, but it must be 
remembered that intransitive verbs have no passive forms, whether 
infinitives or participles. 


Participles. Specific verbs have seven of these: 


Accomplishment Activity 
Active Participles 
teikan Direct teikin 
havin teiken Perfect havin bin teikin 
Passive Participles 
bin teikan Direct bitin teiken 
havin bin teiken Perfect 


It will be noticed that the past participle is at the top of the left 
hand side of the table (under accomplishment) while the present 
participle heads the right side (under activity). It may seem strange 
to find these participles under these respective heads with no time 
distinction made between them, but since the past participle can 
be applied to the future (ai {| ev teiken) and the present participle 
to the past (ai woz teikin) the traditional names would seem to 
be unreliable guides to the functions of these verbals, which are 
as follows. The past participle and its compounds indicate (1) accom- 
plishment and (2) the passive, and may refer to the past, the present 
or the future. The present participle and its one compound indicate 
activity at any time, but in the two passive tenses of activity their 
function is taken over by the conjugating verbal bizin, since the 
specific verb must be in the past participle to indicate the passive. 

As for the uses of the seven forms appearing in the table, we 
find that the four direct (ie. non-perfect) participles all enter into 
the formation of tenses and, with the exception of the passive direct 
of accomplishment, all occur in participial phrases. On the other 
hand the three perfect participles (which use the conjugating verbal 
havin as their first component) are not used in tenses but function 
only in participial phrases. 
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Negative participles, which occur chiefly in participial phrases, 
are formed by placing the negative adverb not before the first 
component of the participle. 


THE INFINITIVES 


240 Uses of the infinitives. In the conjugation of specific verbs 
their infinitives are used in the following cases. 


1. The direct infinitive of accomplishment is used in the present 
and past direct tenses of the aspect of accomplishment in all forms 
of these tenses except the unemphatic affirmative. 


2. All six infinitives are used in the special past tenses formed 
with the finite ju:st, though it should be noted that some of these 
tenses do not occur very frequently. 


3. All six infinitives are used in forming the modal tenses. 


Apart from tense formation, the infinitives are used in the 
following ways: 
As subject of another verb. 
As logical subject after precursory it or dea*. 
As object or part object of another verb. 
As complement or part complement of another verb. 
In phrases introduced by conjunctives. 
As adverbials of purpose. 
In elliptical structures. 


St a Sh 


241 Infinitives as subjects of verbs. Any of the six infinitives 
shown in §239 can be used in either their affirmative or their negative 
form as verbal nouns to form the subject of another verb, usually 
the verb tea bi:, though many other verbs can be used in this 
position. Examples: 

ta 'haid da ‘leta waz da 'wa:k av a9 moument. 

'not tu av in’vaitid 6am wud av a‘fendid dam. 

ta bi 'arnin ‘o:! dat “mani 'mas bi ‘veri \gratifaiin. 

tu av bin 'ko:zin sou 'matf ‘trabl! iz dis‘greisfl. 

‘not ta bi ‘held risYponsib] ri'li:xvd mi tri‘mendasli. 

tu av bin mis'teikon fa Yju: waz 'kwait 9 ‘komplimeant. 
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A sentence like the following has one infinitive as subject and 
another as subject complement: 

tea ‘nou ,o:l iz ta fa‘giv ,orl. 

This structure, which does not lend itself to the formation of 
questions, is more used in the written language than in the spoken, 
where it is almost always replaced by the precursory it structure. 
In the above examples the infinitive phrase is the grammatical, 
as well as the logical, subject of the principal verb ; by moving the 
infinitive phrase to the end of the sentence and bringing in precursory 
it as the grammatical subject the sentence can be made more 
manageable, especially in the interrogative. The various types of 
this device will now be considered. 


INFINITIVES AFTER PRECURSORY SUBJECTS 


242 With verbs of complete predication. Certain verbs that 
are normally transitive are sometimes used without an object in 
order to give them more general application, though with some of 
them the indefinite pronoun wan is often inserted. If an infinitive 
phrase is the subject it is almost always displaced by precursory it. 
The following are among such verbs: 

‘satis fai kloi boa* pli:z du: 
‘seifijeit  se‘fais taia* help pei 
it sa'faisiz to ‘sei dat 'evri®in z “gouin \smu:dli. 
wud it 'help ta ‘nou dat jo: 'frendz ‘simpaQaizd ? 
it ud ‘neva ,duz ta bi ,bi:tn bai satf a ,witk jti:m. 
d ju '@ink it ’peiz tu ‘adva'taiz? 


243 With transitive verbs. In this case the infinitive phrase 
follows the object of the verb. The following are typical of the 
verbs that are used in this structure. 


‘stimju leit diMait taio* veks in‘reid3 
ik‘sait ‘flata* fok ‘sadn dis‘tres 
as‘tonif ‘hju:rme* — iri, teit grisv ‘sikan 

se ‘praiz pli:z 'diso‘point boo* dis‘gast 
omju:z tempt ‘wari a‘noi Mraitn 

rifref ‘grati fai | ‘bodo* haxt ‘teri, fai 
‘intrist ‘satis fai ark "ap ’set ‘hori, fai 
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it ‘flatez im ta bi ,ko:ld ,sa:. 
'wud it ‘intrist ju ta “hia dat ‘lektfa? 
it 'wount ‘fok ha ta ,hia ju ,tork laik dat. 
‘didnt it a’noi dam tea bi ‘left bi'haind? 
‘wai doz it in'reidz 9 ‘bul to 'si: a ‘red \rag? 
There is no difficulty in putting such sentences into the passive 
voice. Note that the precursory it is no longer required. 
'wud ju bi ‘intristid ta “hia dat ‘lektfa? 
fi 'wount bi ‘fokt ta ,hia ju ,tozk laik dat. 


244 With adjective complements. In this case, where a verb 
of incomplete predication is followed by an adjective complement 
(predicative adjective) the infinitive phrase follows immediately 
after the complement provided the sentence is intended to have 
general or indefinite application. If, however, it is intended to 
apply to a certain person or thing, a noun or determiner governed 
by a preposition is inserted between the complement and the 
infinitive, thus engendering one form of the accusative and infinitive 
construction described in §234. The preposition used is ov if the 
adjective is to apply directly to the person named, and fo:* if it 
is to apply to the situation. Some adjectives may apply to either, 
and consequently take whichever preposition is appropriate to the 
case. 

The following are typical adjectives used in this construction: 


With ov With ov or fox* With fo:* 
kaind nais alias 
‘helpf] ‘rizznab| ‘norm! 
'diplu‘matik ‘inkew sistant Mfizzib| 
in‘telidgnt ‘tfaildif ‘praktikab| 
brait ,An‘rizznab] ‘difiklt 
‘sensib] ridikjulas ‘deindzaras 
‘siv| ab‘sard \jurslis 
Skreizi uslif ,absnorm| 
in‘sein ‘senslis im*posib| 
mad ‘stjuzpid ‘nesisri 


Examples of general or indefinite application: 
it waz ‘senslis tu av ,tould dam abaut it. 
'wud it ev bin ‘jurslis tu “weit fa dam? 
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it 'iznt ‘“difiklt ta bi 'teiken Yin bai im. 
'wount it bi ‘nais ta bi 'pleiin ‘golf a,gein! 

Examples of restricted application. 

it | bi ‘avli fa ju ta bi ,steiin in Sa \,kantri. 
‘iz it “An’ri:zzneb] av mi ta “wont sm ‘moa? 
it 'wount bi “fi:zib] fa ju ta ,|kAm te,moru. 
'woznt it ‘kaind av ha tu ev in,vaitid as! 


245 With noun complements. This structure resembles the 
foregoing, except that the complement is a noun instead of an 
adjective. In the restricted version fo:* is again used for the 
situation, but ov is replaced by on... pait or on 6a pait av.... 


The following typical nouns used in this structure are preceded by 
the indefinite article. 


‘Makferi — ‘ona* ‘inspi‘reifn fag fais 
‘blesin ‘kamfat __'satis‘fakfn boa* Jok 

dzoi riNicf 'konsu‘leifn ‘nju:sns = ‘insalt 
tri:t help 'afek‘teifn abjurs o:di:! 
diMait ‘djuzti ‘plati ,tjuzd ‘laibl feim 
‘pleza* ‘piti ris'ponsi‘biliti ‘skand| dis‘greis 
‘traiamf — strein ‘impu‘zifn a‘fens ‘autreidz 


Examples of general or indefinite application: 
it s 9 ‘feim ,not ta bi in,dzoiin dis ,brait jsanfain. 
'wud it bi 2 “fag ta ‘teik da ‘tfildrn wid ju? 
it 'wount bi 9 “tri:t ta trav] sou ,fa: bai ,koutf. 
'woznt it @ ‘piti tu ev bin ,bi:tn bai sou lit]? 


Examples of restricted application: 


it waz on a'bjuis on da ‘pait av dea ‘farm tea dis,mis ju. 
'iz it 9 “boa fa ju ta bi ‘sitin “hia ‘duzin ‘naBin? 
it 'iznt on ‘afek‘teifn on ,ha: pat ta jsmouk. 
'haznt it bin a ri/li:f fa ju to ‘get a wei far a bit? 
The following are some nouns that are used as uncountables and 
are therefore not preceded by the indefinite article. 
fan ‘impjudns ‘prigifnis “feivaritizm  “tri:zn 
‘rafnis ‘arugens  ‘kauadis stju‘piditi ‘to:tfa* 
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Examples of general or indefinite application: 
it s feivaritizm ta ,teik jo: ,sister an ,not ,ju:. 
‘wudnt it bi ‘fan ta 'gou a%broid dis jjia? 
Examples of restricted application: 
it s ‘arugans on jor pa:t ta ,to:k laik dat. 


it s ‘to:tfa fa ,miz: ta bi ,weerin di:z ,furz. 


Some popular noun phrases such as the following are used in 
this sentence pattern: 


reni ‘juzs _‘eni ‘gud a 'gud ai‘dia ‘lak av ‘konfidns 
‘nou ju:s ‘nou ‘gud da 'dan ‘Bin ‘wont ov ‘takt 
‘fea ‘plei da “fafn 'bad “teist 

Examples: 


it ud bi 'nou ‘jurs (fa ju) ta 'kam ‘bak leita. 

‘iz it ‘eni ‘gud (far as) ta 'trai o’gein? 

it 'woznt a ‘gud ai dia ta ‘lixv im bai im self. 
'wudnt it ‘Jou ‘lak ev “konfidns ta rifju:z ta “gou? 


246 Infinitives after precursory dea*. In this case the logical 
subject of the sentence is a noun or pronominal determiner and 
the infinitive functions as an attributive or predicative adjective 
to this. Typical nouns used in this structure are: 


nizd di‘zaia* pro‘pouzl 'opa’tjurniti ‘rizzn 
ko:l ‘ardgnsi ri‘zolv ni‘sesiti ‘tJazns 
ko:z  a‘tempt in‘tenfn ,jtemp*teifn taim 
wif akeizn di‘sizn ‘tendansi Shari 


Examples of general or indefinite application: 
da z 'nou ‘ko:! ta ‘get sou ik‘saitid a,baut it. 
hoz Sa 'bizn an ‘opa'tju:niti ta dis’kas da ‘mata? 
3a 'wount bi a ‘tfains to get \,sarvd. 
'woznt dar a disizn tu e’bolif ‘dat ‘sistam? 
3a z bin an a'tempt te ‘blou ap da ,bridz. 
Examples of restricted application: 
de z bin a pra'pouz! fa 'mi: ta ‘teik \ouve. 
iz der 'eni “hari fa “Sis ‘wazk to bi finift? 
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de z 'nou ni‘sesiti fa 6am te bi in,fo:md. 
'woznt der a 'dzenr| dizaio fa da 'skizm ta bi ’dropt? 
'wil 6a bi “eni ‘ni:d fa mi te 'kam te’moru? 


The following examples show the same structure having as its 
logical subject pronominal determiners instead of nouns. 


General : 
de z 'sAmbadi ta ‘si: ju. 
2 der 'eni “Adez ta bi ‘put owe? 
Ser 'iznt “matf te bi “sed far it. 
'wount da bi inaf ta bi 'getin “on wid? 
der a ‘di:z to bi finift. 

Restricted: 
da | bi 'plenti fo him ta ‘du: in da “ga:dn. 
iz da 'matf ’mo: fa dam to ‘teik ao wei? 
da z bin 'noubadi fa mi ta ‘tozk tu. 
'woint der Yeni fa ju te ‘start on? 
da Ymait bi ‘sevrl far os ta ,tfu:z from. 


INFINITIVES AFTER NORMAL SUBJECTS 


247 Infinitives as objects of verbs. Infinitive phrases used after 
such verbs as the following may be regarded as direct objects. 


'anda‘teik rifju:z tempt a‘fo:d lain 
riimemba* — di‘ma:nd ‘promis __ bi‘gin tfu:z 
kan‘tinju pritend fa‘get houp 


wi fa'got te ‘mi:t dam at da \steifn. 
hav dei 'promist ta ‘let as “boru it? 
‘ai ,karnt o‘fo:rd ta jsmouk sou ,matf. 
'iznt jo: ‘sista 'la:nin tea “draiv a “kar? 
'wil ju ri'memba ta “hav it ‘redi bai “wenzdi? 
Verbs such as the following also take infinitive phrases as their 
object : 


laik wont pri‘fo:* iks‘pekt heit 
lAV wif di‘zaio* in‘tend mizn 
ai ‘heit to ,li:v ju jo:l bai jo: self. 

d ju pri'fo: ‘not tu in,vait dam te de parti? 
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‘ai Judnt ,laik ta ,beid in satf ,kould ,worta. 
‘maitnt dei bi in’tendin to 'kam te’moru? 
‘wai d ju ‘wont ta 'rait da ‘leta jo: self? 
When restricted in application by the insertion of a noun or 
determiner before the infinitive, these verbs take the accusative 
and infinitive combination as their object. 


wi fad ‘av ju ta ,kam an Vstei wid as. 

ai 'dount ‘wont ju tu ap”set joxself. 

d ju pri'fa: da ta’maztuz ta bi 'sa:vd ’roz? 
'dount ju intend da 'nju: pa'teituz ta bi ‘pi:ld? 
ai 'ment ju ta “kam ‘arlia. 

This is the structure used in the active voice form of causative 
get (§230). 

Another small class of verbs that may take an infinitive phrase 
as object includes: 

ri‘kwaio* pri‘peo* ‘promis tfu:z ask 
ri‘kwest disaid trast nizd beg 
'dis ‘ruzm 'ni:dz ta bi ‘ri:‘\deko,reitid. 

did ju ri'kwest to bi ‘tratns’fard ta “landan? 

ai 'didnt ‘promis tu a,kampani ju. 

'wudnt ju ‘beg ta ‘difar on ‘Sat “point? 

'wen did ju pri pea ta ‘teik di ig,zami,neifn? 

Any noun or determiner that is inserted to restrict the application 
of the verb becomes its object, and the infinitive then becomes a 
predicate of result. 

di 'aksidnt di’saidid mi ta 'giv ‘ap draivin. 

da da 'klab ‘ru:lz ri'kwaia wan ta bi “’sponsed? 
ai 'wudnt ‘trast dam ta bi Ypanktfual. 

'kudnt ju ‘ask a to “weit 9 ‘fju: ‘minits? 

'wai did ju ‘tfurz ‘mi: ta ,help ju? 

This is the structure used in the idiom ta ,hav a 'gud “maind 
(Inot) to... 


The following verbs take a noun or determiner as a direct object, 
and this is followed by the infinitive without tu. 


meik ab*zazv si: smel wot] 
let ‘noutis hia* fi:l 
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ju ken 'fizl di °a:8 'tremb| anda jor | fi:t. 
'wil ju 'meik da ‘tfildrn ‘stop “kworlin? 
ju ‘aint ‘wotfin mi ,demanstreit ,hau ta ,wark it. 
‘didnt ju ‘noutis im ‘heziteit in iz ‘spi:tf? 
This is the structure used in the active voice form of causative 
hav (§230). 
The verb help is followed by the infinitive with or without tu. 
ai v bin 'helpin (to) “plaint dea ‘rouziz. 
'wil ju “help mi (tu) “an’pak dis ’pa:s|? 
Verbs such as the following do not take the infinitive alone as 
their object, but require an accusative and infinitive combination 
in order to make sense. 


‘anda*stand $a‘pouz bisizv teik 
ak*nolid3 asjuim faind nou 


ai 'anda’stand im ta bi an ‘ekspazt in ,di:z ,matez. 
kon wi a'sjuim da ‘figez ta bi 'absa lu:tli ri/laiab| ? 
dai 'tuk mi to bi a ‘distant ‘relativ av ,deez. 


A passive construction is often preferred: 
fi z bi'liivd tu av ‘entad da “kantri Ni:gli. 
2 dei sa'pouzd ta bi araivin ’a:li? 
ju wa ‘noun tu ev bin (drinkin ,hevili. 

Another passive structure in which most of these verbs occur 
is precursory it heralding a subordinate clause introduced by the 
general conjunction dat. 

‘iznt it ak/nolidgd dat ‘inglif iz ‘i:zi ta ‘la:n? 
it waz 'faund dat da ‘lok ad bin ‘tampad wid. 


248 Infinitives as predicates. Although the following verbs are 
transitive they do not take the infinitive phrase as their object. 
They have a noun or determiner as object and the infinitive is a 
predicate of result. 


‘stimju,leit — in‘strakt ri‘maind ‘orda* fois 
in‘spaia* ka*‘maznd prompt ti:t] tel 
in’karidz kam‘pel ad‘vaiz tempt bid 
'pri:dis\pouz a*blaidz in‘vait kouks pres 
in\djuzs di‘rekt im*pel braib get 
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in‘sait pre‘vouk in‘eib| lizd muty 
in‘tais o‘point posmit worn liv 
po’sweid dis‘pouz ‘lau a:dz set 


wi v pa'sweidid an ‘ekspa:t ta ‘luk ‘inta da ,mata. 
'wil ju in’strakt dam tea 'klizn ‘o:l da “winduz? 
dei ‘didnt in vait mi tu e’kaAmpoani dam. 
'kudnt ju ‘kouks da ‘beibi tu ‘i:t iz “furd? 
ha 'ti:tfa z ‘fo:sin a ta ,du: a: ,houmwazk. 
Some verbs take a prepositional object before the infinitive. 
wi mast 'send fa da ‘plama ta 'mend da \paip. 
dei 'kudnt pri veil spon mi ta 'meik a  spi:tf. 
'‘karnt ju ‘aisk far a ’kozkskru: tu “oupan da ‘bot! ? 
Others take an adverb before the infinitive. 
fi 'egd im ‘on ta kri:'eit a dis‘ta:bans. 
wi: | 'pak it “ap ta 'send it bai \poust. 

The following verbs take two objects, the first being a direct 
object and the second a prepositional object that combines with 
the infinitive to express purpose. 

giv bai send teik meik 
lend get brin lizv bild 
ai v 'meid it fa ‘ju: ta \wee. 
ju mas 'brin wan fa mi tea \si:. 
wil ju ‘giv dis ’reko:d ‘pleia far as ta ‘raf!? 

The indirect object may be placed first ; in this case the infinitive 
phrase alone expresses purpose, but may also be felt to have a 
certain adjectival relationship towards the direct object. 

wi a 'baiin da ‘ga:lz 'nju: ‘dresiz ta ,wear ot da ,patti. 
'didnt ju ‘liv da ‘tfildrn eni ‘toiz ta ‘plei wid? 
ju 'havnt ‘lent mi a ‘buk ta ,ri:d_leitli. 

Verbs such as the following are often followed directly by an 
infinitive phrase, which functions as a complement although some 
of the verbs are often transitive, especially those in the first two 


columns. 
kan‘tinju ‘trab] ‘hezi,teit ‘hapan kea* 
‘manid3 ‘heisn in‘deva* weit dea* 
o‘reind3 tains agri: a‘pia* 
rifju:z trai kan‘sent sizm 
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ai 'tfarnst te six it in da \njurspeipa. 

wud i 'dea ta ‘diso’bei jo:r ’o:dez? 

ju 'masnt o'pia ta ‘nou 'eni@in e‘baut it. 

'karnt wi a reindz to 'mu:v da ‘fa:nitfar on ‘fraidi? 
'wai av Gei ri'fju:zd ta ‘teik as wid dam? 


Three of the above verbs can take an accusative and infinitive 
complement : 


ju mast a'reind3 far ‘evribodi te bi .preznt. 
fi 'daznt ‘kea far as ta dis‘kas da ,mata. 
'didnt dei ‘weit fo ju ta 'giv da ‘sign|? 


249 Infinitives after conjunctives. The infinitives are used after 
all the conjunctives except wai and if. Examples: 
ai 'kaint “Oink ‘hu:(m) ta kansalt. 
hi 'didnt ‘nou ‘hu:z am,brela ta ,teik. 
ai ,hav 'nou ai‘dia ,wot ta “8ink av ha. 
ju mast ‘ask a palizsman 'witf \bas ta ,teik. 
'tel mi 'wea ta “gou an ‘hau ta ‘get dea. 
d ju 'nou ‘wen ta ‘rin da “bel? 
hav ju di'saidid “weda te “gou o: ‘not? 
ai 'wont ta ‘nou ‘hau ‘hai ta ‘bild da ,worl. 


250 Infinitives as adverbials of purpose. Purpose is expressed 
by infinitive phrases introduced by sou 0z or (in o:da) tu. 
ai m 'wazkin ‘hard ,nau 'sou oz tu ‘arn “mo: \mani. 
wi 'du: dam ‘veri \keafli, sou az 'not ta spoil dam. 
in 'o:rda ta ‘get dam ,tfi:ps, hi 'bo:t dam \houl;seil. 
ri'pixt it “evri \dei, in 'o:da ‘not ta fa get it. 
ai v 'kam hia ta ‘wazk, ‘not ta _plei. 


251 Infinitives in elliptical structures. Infinitives are used in 
certain constructions having no finite verb. 


‘wai \trabl ? ‘wai not ‘teik a \holidi? 

ta 'tel ju da jtru:®, ai 'dount ‘Maik im. 

'o:daz fa te.moru—'dzon ta ri‘si:v ,vizitez, 'meari tu a'tend 
ta de 'koris‘\pondans. 
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252 Uses of the participles. In the conjugation of specific 
verbs, as can be seen from the tables in §§148-152, the past and 
present participles of these verbs are used in the following cases: 


Past Participle. 


In the active voice, to form the three perfect tenses of the 
aspect of accomplishment. 

In the passive voice, to form all the tenses, i.e., six in the 
aspect of accomplishment and two in the aspect of activity. 


Present Participle. 
In the active voice, to form the six tenses of the aspect of 
activity. 
In addition to these, the following extra-temporal functions of 
the participles have already been discussed: 


Past Participle. 
Passive participial adjectives (§§105-7). 
Predicate of result in the passive form of causative get and 
hav (§230). 


Present Participle. 


Active participial adjectives (§§102-4). 
Nouns (§§49-50). 


Other uses of the participles are: 
1. In participial phrases. 
2. In absolute constructions. 
3. As gerund (present participles only). 
4. As half-gerund (present participles only). 


In considering the first two of these functions it is preferable to 
classify the participles by the system used in the table in §239. 


253 The ing-form asanoun. When the ing-form is functioning 
as a noun proper, it has no verbal function. It may be used in 
this capacity in three ways, the first two of which present no 
problems. 
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1. Asa concrete noun. 


da ‘si:lin 2 ‘ka:vin mai ‘handraitin 
2 ‘reilin a ‘miztin de 'rait ‘ta:nin 
en ‘oupnin jo: ‘stokin 2 'hju:man bitin 


2. As a verbal noun. 


de ka'rektin av de \pru:fs (= the correction). 
a 'bildin ev Se \bridy (= the construction). 

d ju 'laik “frentf ’kukin? (= cookery). 

ai v 'neva ‘sizn satf ,gouinz ,on. (= behaviour). 


3. Asa verbal noun qualifying another noun. 


a ‘workin ,stik (a stick used when one is walking). 

a ‘weitin ,ruzm (a room in which people wait). 

a ‘spinin ,wi:l (a machine for making thread). 

a ‘rokin ,tfee* (a chair in which one can rock oneself). 
a ‘rouin ,man (a man who often rows a boat). 


These collocations must not be confused with those in which an 
adjectival ing-form is used to qualify a noun. Although in a few 
cases the same words may be used, the two collocations are dis- 
tinguished by having different stress-patterns. The kinetic stress 
on the first component (as in the five examples given above) indi- 
cates that the thing named by the second component is intended 
to facilitate the action named in the first, or if a person, that he 
is in the habit of performing the action. If the kinetic stress is 
placed on the second component it indicates that the person or 
thing named is actually performing the action at the moment of 
speaking, as shown in the following examples: 


'spinin .witl (a wheel that is actually turning). 
'rokin \tfeo* (a chair that is oscillating). 
'ranin .man (a man who is running). 

'weitin \kraud (a crowd that is waiting). 
'gouin kan.se:n (an undertaking that is active). 


oovovdod W 


In some cases this stress pattern does not necessarily indicate 
that the action is being performed at the moment, but that the 
person or thing named by the second component is in the habit 
of performing it: 
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2 'wa:kin \mod|! (a model that will perform movements). 
pa'fo:min ,anim|z (animals that can perform tricks). 
'flaiin fif (fish that can fly when pursued). 

an ‘inte fierin \bizi,bodi (one who intrudes unnecessarily). 


254 Participial phrases. Three active and three passive parti- 
ciples are used in participial phrases. They may be made negative 
by having not placed before them. Examples: 

Active Voice. 


Perfect participle of accomplishment (havin teikan): 

'havin ‘teikan iz ,medsin, hi ‘felt \beta. 

'not havin ‘noutist ,enibodi, ai a'sju:md da “haus waz .empti. 
Direct participle of activity (teikin): 

'teikin iz “hat nd am,brela, hi 'went ‘aut av da \haus. 

dea Ymeid, 'not ‘wontin ta ,weik mi, 'didnt ‘giv mi jo: \nout. 
Perfect participle of activity (havin bin teikin): 

havin bin 'teikin “medsin far a ,wi:k, ai m 'fi:lin \beta. 

‘not havin bin ‘praktisin iz ,golf, hi waz in 'bad form. 

Passive Voice. 


Direct participle of accomplishment (teiken) : 
'teikon bai sa,praiz, di 'enami so rendad wid'aut a fait. 
da 'hevi ,lagid3, 'not ‘wontid on da ,voiidz, waz 'stoud a.wei. 
Perfect participle of accomplishment (havin bin teikan): 
‘havin bin ‘teikan ,ouva, da 'kampani waz 'ritorgea,naizd. 
‘not havin bin ‘wo:nd av da ,deindza, wi ‘fel inta da \trap. 
Direct participle of activity (bitin teikan): 
bizin 'teikan “ap wid iz ,raitin, hi fa'got iz dine. 
'not bitin a laud ta ,smouk, wi di'saidid ta “li:v. 
When a participial phrase begins a sentence (as in the majority 
of the above examples) it must be followed immediately by the 
noun or pronominal determiner that it is intended to qualify. 


255 Participles in absolute constructions. This structure is 
more typical of the written language. It resembles the participial 
phrase, but begins with a noun (or sometimes with a pronominal 
determiner), and the participle applies to this and not to the subject 
of the main clause. The absolute construction may either precede 
or follow the main clause. 
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Active Voice. 


Perfect participle of accomplishment (havin teiken): 
Sa 'men havin di‘saidid to ,straik, 6a 'faktri waz ,klouzd. 


Direct participle of activity (teikin): 
ai 'rapt maiself “ap .wormli, da 'nait bitin “veri \kould. 


Perfect participle of activity (havin bin teikin): 
di 'adez havin bin ‘digin ‘o:l ,dei, 'wi: ‘tuk ouve. 


Passive Voice. 


Direct participle of accomplishment (teiken) : 
hiz 'wa:k ‘finift fa da ,dei, da 'leibara “went \houm. 


Perfect participle of accomplishment (havin bin teikean): 
de 'pitsiz ‘not havin bin ,kept, wi 'kudnt ri‘pea da ,varz. 


Direct participle of activity (bitin teiken): 
de 'klais waz \kansld, 'moust av as bitin “ni:did els.wea. 


256 Gerunds. This name is applied to the participles of verbs 
when they are used as nouns while still retaining some of their 
verbal function. Being nouns, gerunds may act in a sentence as 
the grammatical subject, logical subject after precursory it or deo*, 
direct object or prepositional object. When their meaning is to 
be restricted to a person or thing other than the subject of the 
sentence they are preceded by a possessive determiner or by a noun 
in the genitive, though this last is rarely used in the spoken language. 
In their verbal capacity gerunds may take an object and be modified 
by adverbials. 

Four of the participial compounds tabulated in §239 may function 
as gerunds, and negative gerunds may be formed by prefixing not. 

The following are the four participial compounds used as gerunds: 


Active Voice. 


Perfect gerund of accomplishment (havin teiken): 
ai ri'memba havin ‘teikan dis ,foutegraf (the fact that I took it). 


Direct gerund of activity (teikin): 
ai ri'membo “teikin dis ,foutegraf (the occasion). 
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Passive Voice. 
Perfect gerund of accomplishment (havin bin teiken): 
ai ri'memba havin bin ‘teikan ‘il ,laist ,nait. (the fact). 
Direct gerund of activity (bitin teikan): 
ai ri'memba bitin teikan ‘il ,laist ,nait. (the occasion). 
The following further examples of gerunds are classified by 
function. In the first set the gerund has a general application. 


As subject: 


havin kam*‘pleind ,wount ,duz ju eni ,gud. 
'getin ‘rid av it ud bi da ‘best Bin. 


After precursory it: 
it ud bi 'wa:8 ‘wail 'traiin to ‘siz im. 
it s ‘wariin bitin ,rAn ,Ap sou ,leit ot ,nait. 


After precursory dea*: 
de z 'nou ‘getin ‘rid av im. 
de z 'tu: “matf ‘tozkin in da ,klars. 


As direct object: 
ai ri'gret “not havin bin ‘foutegraft wid im. 
'wai did ju ‘sadnli ‘stop ‘raitin ta mi? 


As prepositional object: 
ju fed bi'gin bai ‘rizdin an ‘eli‘mentri ,buk. 
did ju 'teik “dat ‘buk wid'aut ‘askin pe’misn? 


In the second set of examples the application of the gerund is 
restricted by the insertion of a possessive determiner or a noun 
in the genitive before it. 

As subject: 

da 'manz ‘konstent ‘gramblin at ,8inz esnoiz mi. 
jo: "havin ‘got ‘rid av it ,wount ,help. 


After precursory it: 
it | bi 'nou ‘gud jo: ‘havin kemYpleind obaut it. 
liznt it a ‘feim jo: ,fadez ri,fju:zig to ,|kam! 
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As direct object: 
‘ai ,dount ,maind iz ,havin bin ,foutegraft wid mi. 
iks‘kju:z mai ,not havin ,got ,redi ,,arlia. 

As prepositional object : 
'warnt ju a’noid et hiz ‘not bitin in'vaitid ta da ‘wedin? 
daz 'enibodi ab’dzekt tu ‘aua ‘pa:tiz ‘dzoinin “jo:z? 


257 Half-gerunds. This term was suggested by Sweet to dis- 
tinguish the popular use in speech of a direct object instead of a 
possessive before the gerund to restrict its application to a person 
other than the subject of the main clause. Fowler used the term 
Fused Participle for this structure. The difference between the 
gerund and the half-gerund will be clear from the following examples : 

Gerund : ai ri'memba dea \durin it. 'fansi jo: \mi:tin as! 

Half-gerund: ai ri‘'memba dam durin it. 'fansi ju: \mi:tin as ! 

The half-gerund is frowned upon by most grammarians, but it 
is so widely used that its existence has to be recognized. While 
it sounds absurd in some contexts it is more inoffensive in others, 
and perhaps the best advice that can be given is to avoid it when 
it would be the grammatical or logical subject of the sentence and 
also when it is the object of a verb expressing emotions. The 
following series of examples gives a range of possible uses of the 
half-gerund. 


Undesirable. 
‘ju: “havin got ‘rid av it ,wount ,help. 
it s ‘impjudns, ,6em_ ,to:kin tu as laik dat 
ai ‘heit ju ,havin ,had ta ,weit sou ‘lon. 
Doubtful. 
'waint ju a,noid at 'him ‘not bizin in'vaitid ta da ’wedin? 
‘ai ,dount ,maind ,him havin bin foutograft wid mi. 
it s 'nou ‘jurs ‘ju: ‘kariin ‘on laik “dat. 
Less objectionable. 
ai ri'memba ju ‘klaimin dat ‘tri: jlarst jie. 
ai ken 'anda‘stand ju ,havin bin  angri wid im. 
iks‘kju:z mi ,meikin ju ,weit. 
‘wot d ju @ink abaut 'him ‘dzoinin as? 
ai kon 'dzast i‘madzin Som ,traiin to du: it. 
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E. Adverbs 


FORMAL CLASSIFICATION 


258 Varieties of adverbs. Formally, adverbs may be classified 
as simple, derivative, compound and group-adverbs. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to draw a rigid line of demarcation between these 
classes. Adverbs such as tur, kwait, jet are obviously simple and 
undecomposable, while adverbs such as ‘naisli, ‘hapili, ‘deili are 
clearly formed from existing words by means of the living affix -li. 
But between these two extremes we find adverbs such as bi‘lou, 
a‘lon, which are for all practical purposes undecomposable, while 
others, such as ‘prezntli, di‘rektli, ‘ha:dli, are formed from recog- 
nizable roots, but so differ in meaning from the words from which 
they are derived that they cannot be said to be built up synthetically. 

The compound and group-adverbs also show various degrees of 
transition between undecomposable words such as ,hau‘eve* and 
compounds such as ‘sAm,taimz. Moreover, the distinction between 
derivative and compound adverbs is by no means obvious. 

The following categories, ranging almost imperceptibly from one 
extreme to the other, will give some idea of the various formal 
characteristics of adverbs: 

a. not, in, aut, bai, bak, daun, fa:*, of, on, Oru:, ap, matf, kwait, 
sou, az, stil, jet, hia*, dea*, Sen, nau, su:n, faist, wel. 
a’bav, ‘ouva*, ‘anda*, ‘a:li, ‘a:fte*, ‘veri, ‘itl, ‘priti, isnaf, 
‘rarda*, ‘ofn, ‘seldam, pe‘haps (o7 praps). 

b. wans, ‘ounli, ‘o:lwiz, ‘o:!moust, ,o:I‘redi, ;hau‘eve*, twais, 
\jestedi, te‘moru, biou, ta‘geda*, a‘kros, elon. 

c. hatdli, ‘skeasli, ‘niali, ‘di:pli, fuli, ‘fuali, ‘leitli, ‘rizsntli, 
iSmi:djatli, di‘rektli, ‘prezntli, ‘fortli, ‘arftawedz, paist, 
'orlta‘geda*, ta%dei. 

d. ‘sam,weae*, ‘eni,wee*, ‘nou,wee*, ‘evri,wea*, ‘sam ,taimz. 

e. ‘moustli, ‘deili, ‘wizkli, ‘manOli, ‘jieli, ‘so:tnli, ‘simpli, izzili, 
\softli, ‘kwaiatli, ‘naisli, ‘kwikli, ‘slouli. 


The only distinction between certain compound adverbs and 
certain group-adverbs is that the former are written as one word 
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and the latter as two or more words—a mere orthographic distinction 
which has no linguistic importance. 

Some group-adverbs are practically indistinguishable from 
adverbial phrases, and these again are not always easily distin- 
guishable from adverbial clauses. All these may conveniently be 
termed Adverbials. 


259 Comparison of adverbs. A large number of adverbs, 
notably adverbs of manner, possess degrees of comparison similar 
to those used with adjectives. 

The comparative of superiority is formed by placing moa* before 
and dan after the adverb: 

"hi: “wa:ks moz ‘regjulali San Yjur dur. 

The comparative of equality is formed by placing the adverb az 

before and the conjunction oz after the adverb: 
‘ai kan ,duz it oz ,i:zili oz Yjur kan. 

The comparative of inferiority is formed by placing les before 
and dan after the adverb: 

‘ai ‘six im ‘les “Mfrizkwntli dan “ju: dus. 

The superlative of superiority is formed by placing moust before 
the adverb: 

‘hiz z 6a ,wan u ,raits 6a ,moust ka,rektli, 


The superlative of inferiority is formed by placing li:st before 
the adverb: 


‘fiz z 6a ,wan ai siz “lizst ,ofn. 
The following adverbs, however, form their comparative and 
superlative degrees inflexionally : 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
wel ‘beta* best 
‘badli WoiIs waist 
Xorli ‘orlia* ‘arliist 
leit ‘leita* ‘leitist 
nia* ‘niora* ‘niorist 
far* ‘farda*, ‘fa:do* ‘farSist, ‘fardist 


mati moo* moust 
it] les lizst 
sun ‘surna* ‘surnist 
farst Marsto* Marstist 
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Many speakers use the inflexional comparison for certain other 
adverbs, notably: 


\slouli ‘sloua* \slouist 
‘kwikli ‘kwiko* ‘kwikist 
‘ofn ‘ofna* ‘ofnist 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


260 Functions of adverbs. The only general statement that 
can be made concerning the functions of adverbs is that they serve 
to modify. To describe what or how they modify is more difficult. 
In some cases they modify individual words such as other adverbs, 
verbs, adjectives and nouns. In other cases they modify the 
sentence as a whole, or are sentences in themselves. Some adverbs 
are so intimately associated with verbs that the combinations thus 
formed may be considered as group-verbs, while many others 
(notably those of place) are adverb complements, analogous to 
other complements. 

It is useful to classify adverbs in four different respects, these 
being according to: 

A. Meaning (manner, time, degree, etc.). 
Grammatical function (what parts of speech they modify). 


Position in the sentence. 


yoo 


Footing in the sentence—whether they are incidental com- 
ponents (epithets) or essential components (complements). 


261 Catalogue of adverbs. In many respects any functional 
classification of units of so heterogeneous a character must be 
defective. However, the information given in §§262-3 should prove 
of practical utility to the student, if only in providing lists of some 
of the most important categories of adverbs. 

Adverbs that function as connectives (whether conjunctives, 
relatives or interrogatives) will not be found in the lists; they 
are fully dealt with in §§316, 320 and 328. 

The table below forms a key to the lists ; the numbers in the four 
lettered sections of the table correspond to those used in the four 
columns of the two lists and in §§264-288 in which the various 
classes of adverbs are described. 
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A 


Meaning 


B 


Grammatical 
Functions 


C 


Position 


D 
Use or Footing 


Parts of Speech 


Manner 

Place, Direction, Distance 

Time, Duration 

Frequency, Repetition 

Degree, Quantity, Precision 
Affirmation, Probability, Negation 
Miscellaneous 


Modifying Verbs 

Modifying Adjectives and Adverbs 
Modifying Nouns and Determiners 
Modifying Sentences 

Adverbs which may be Sentences 
Adverbs used as Complements 
Adverbial Particles 


Before the Subject 
Between Finite and Verbal 
After the Object 

Before an Adjective 
Miscellaneous 


As Incidental Components 
As Essential Components 
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262 Adverbs. The following list contains only adverbs proper 
(i.e. one-word adverbs). It is based on a 2,000-word frequency list 
and contains 267 adverbs. 


A B c D 
Meaning Function Position | Use 
12734 56) 71 23 4.5 6711-2 3.4 Oe 
‘absa luztli 5 6 2345 2: Ail 
'aksi‘dentli 1 1 + 234 |12 
‘aktivli 1 Ul yy 2b |pil & 
‘aktfuali 6 |1234 2 45/1 
‘az (8Z) nies 45) 2 
‘aida* .. . (o:*) Teo) 3. 2 dane UL 
‘aut 2 5 ibs} 6 7 3 2 
'aut‘said 2 Ih 333 6 3 2 
‘afta * 3 1 + 3 2 
‘arftawedz 3 1 4 iS 83 12 
‘badli 1 5 1 3 2 
‘bai 23 1 671 3 2 
‘bak 23 1 671 3 2 
bi‘foa* 3 = 3 2 
bi‘lou 2 1 3 6 3 2 
‘bouldli 1 1 23 12 
‘bou8.. . (and) 7/123 23 4 5/1 
‘braitli I 1 23 Lee 
‘breivli 1 1 23 12 
‘daun 2 Lome 671 3 2 
'daun‘steaz 2 1 6 3 2 
‘deili 4 4 3 2 
‘difrntli 1 1 3 2 
di‘rektli 1 3 1 4 3 2 
di‘saididli 5 6 2 45 4 12 
‘dizpli 1 5 12 2354) lee 
‘dabli 5 2 4 2 
‘dgenrali 4 4 2:3 45 )\\d-2 
‘dzentli 1 1 2 3 12 
‘dzast oao 123 2 465)1 
‘Bea* 2 imo, 5-6: ok. ¢.8 2 
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‘Seoafo:* 
‘Sen 

‘els 
‘enihau 
‘eniweo* 
‘eniwei 
‘evo* 
‘evriweo* 


a‘baut (aproksimitli) 
a‘baut (hiar an dea) 


abi:djantli 
2‘bro:d 
a‘bAV 
a‘keiznii 
a‘kordinli 
a‘kros 
a‘laik 
aon 
a‘loun 
a‘pait 
e‘raund 
aridzinli 
a‘slizp 

a wei 
‘ardgntli 
‘ali 

ane 

‘faist 

‘feali (dzastli) 
‘feali (modaritli) 
‘faist 
‘farstli 
‘fo:tfnitli 
Mraitfli 
‘rizkwotli 


A 
Meaning 
A 
3 i! 
On SILL 
1 71 
2 1 
1 1 
234 
2 1 
5 7 
2 1 
1 1 
2 i 
2 1 
4 
7 
2 1 
1 
2 
1 1 
1 2 
2 1 
1 
1 
2 1 
1 1 
3 1 
2 (rr (|N 
1 1 
1 1 
5 
23 1 
7 
1 
1 5 
4 
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B 


Function 
IP DBs Chas Es Wilk 2) 83 Zo ay VAL 4B} 2b aL & 


oo 


Wwwnw w 


Parts of Speech 


C D 
Position | Use 


ew © 0 9 O9 
iN 
oO 
bo bb bo bo 


(SU) 
Ou 
bo 


— 
bo 
WWwWwwwwwwoww wo 
—_ 


Wwwwww w 


—_ 
—_ 
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A B C D 
Meaning Function Position | Use 
1234567123456 7/1234 5/1 2 


‘fuli 1 5 1 234 |1 
Murlifli 1 iez 5 23 1 2 
‘fanili 1 1 3 2 
‘gladli 1 1 5 23 1 2 
‘greitfli 1 1 23 1 2 
‘greitli 5 1 23 1 
‘hapili 1 1 45 123 12 
Shardli 5 E23 5 2 4 |1 
hatf 5 123 2 45/1 
hau‘eva* 1 5 12 4 1 4 |1 
‘hia* 2 1 56 |123 in 
‘houlli 5 4 2 45/1 
ig\zaktli 5 6 220 5 2345/12 
ikSstrizmli 5 2 5 4 2 
ik‘stro:dnrili 5 2 ~ 2 
iSmizdjatli 3 45 23 12 
‘in 2 Hee Fes} 671 3 2 
‘indi‘pendantli 1 3 2 
‘indi‘rektli 1 1 45 23 Lr2 
in‘dizd 67) 2345 12 45/1 
‘in‘said 2 ee oe Oro Nlients 2 
in\taioli B26; i152 Der Anaiicl 
in‘tenfnli 1 1 234 2 
iSnaf 5 12 5 6 3) Bi oe2 
i‘senfli 5 6 23 4 |12 
is\pefli 5 6 34 2 45/12 
izkwoali 1 5 12 234 |1 
‘izvn 56 |1234 234 |1 
Sizili i 5 eZ 5 23 2 
\jes 6 5 5] 2 
\jestodi 3 45 1 3 2 
Yet 3 ae 23 2 
\iali 4 45 3 2 
\juzzuali 4 45 D2? 451 
karmli 1 1 5 23 1 2 
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‘keafli 
keolisli 
kom‘pli:tli 
kan‘sidarabli 
kan‘tinjuali 
kan‘viznjantli 
ko*rektli 
kjueriasli 
‘klevali 
\kliali 
‘korfasli 
‘krualli 
‘kurlli 
‘kamfatabli 
‘kwaioatli 
‘kwait 
‘kwikli 
‘aitli 
Mardzli 
‘arst 

‘leit 

Meitli 

‘les 

Nixst 

‘lon 

Makili 
‘mioali 
‘moo* 
‘moust 
‘moustli 
‘man6li 
‘mati 
‘natfrali 
‘naida* ... (no:*) 
‘naisli 


ee i i i 


—_ 


A 


Meaning 
123456712345671234 5/1 2 


OO 


Or Or Or Tl 


230 


ee ee i 


— 


Function 


b bp bw wb 


bo 


B 


ars 


5 
5 
5 


or Or Ot Sr Or Oe Or 


or Or Or 


ox 


Parts of Speech 


C D 
Position | Use 


| 
| 


23 12 
23 12 
2 4 |12 
4. TA 
2: 9 4s Le2 
4 Tivhe? 
23 eZ 
ort and 
123 1 
123 1 2 
23 Lee 
23 te 
23 12 
23 2 
23 122 
4 5/1 
23 12 
23 12 
2) Oa 
23 1 2 
3 2 
3 12 
3 4 2 
34 2 
34 2 
oe 
23 4 5/1 
3 4 2 
234 2 
23 4 5/1 
3 2 
234 |1 
1234 |12 
12 455) 32 
3 2 
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i B (C D 
Meaning Function Position | Use 
12345671234567/12345|1 2 


‘naitli 4 45 


3 2 
‘nau 3 Zu 45 1283 2 
‘nekst 71 456 |1283 12 
‘nesisrili 6 45 Za PAP iT 
‘neva* 4 6 45 rE EE WL 
‘nia* Be it 3 67 3 4 2 
‘niali 5 LAS & 2 ee 
‘nizdlisli 1 iL 2, 5 3) 4h il & 
‘not 6 jl 22374 12 45/1 
‘nou 6 py th is 1 Ab IAL pe 
‘noubli 1 1 5 23 12 
‘nouwea* 2 6 {1 5n6 3 2 
‘of 2 i ees Perl te O38: 2 
‘ofn 4 ede 116203 ine 
‘on 2 iL 33 6 71 2 
‘onarabli 1 1 5 P48} 12 
‘onistli 1 1 5 8 12 
‘ounli 5 1234 1e2 4,5) 1 
‘ouva* 23. 5 Les G Til <3 2 
‘orfli 5 2 5 4 2 
‘o:rkwodli il 1 5 3 12 
‘o:lmoust 5 PR S35 y pee: es bbe 
,o:lredi 3 45 2304 }1l2 
'o:lta‘geda* 1 5 F234 1° 345/12 
‘o:lwiz 4 2 45 ema Miho, 
‘parst 2 io 6 7 3 2 
‘partli 5 12345 mye ah WL Dy 
‘peinf|i 1 5 1 2 5 34 /12 
‘peifntli 1 1 5 PA 1 2 
po‘haps (or ‘praps) 6 45 2 5} 1 
pe aitli 1 1 5 2 3 1 2 
pe tikjulali 5 [eZ A 234 /}1 
‘pa:fiktli 1 5 1 2 5 34 2 
‘pazpasli 1 i 203 1 2 
‘paisnii 1 1 4 3 1 2 


231 I 
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\pjuali 

‘pleinli 
‘posibli 
‘praktikli 
‘praudli 
‘prezntli 
‘priti 
‘probabli 
‘promptli 
‘propoli 
‘rapidli 

‘rait (direktli) 
‘rait (kerektli) 


‘rait (hand said) 


‘raund 
‘raide* 
‘regjulali 
‘reali 
‘riali 
‘rizsntli 
‘ronli 
‘rurdli 
‘satis faktorili 
‘saundli 
‘sekandli 
‘seldom 
‘selfifli 
‘sensibli 
‘seporitli 
‘seifli 
sofifntli 
sok'sesfli 
‘sartnli 
‘simpli 
sin‘siali 


12345671234567123 4 5/12 


— 


i 


— 


A 


Meaning 


bo 


5 


oO & 


232 


See 


a 


— — 


Parts of Speech 


B 
Function 


ae) 8) 
45 1 
45 1 
2345 
45 
2 
45 1! 
4 
2 
6 
3 
3 6 7\1 
2D 
45 
5 
2345 1 
456 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 i 
45 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 5 
5 
45 1 
23 4 
2 465 


G D 
Position | Use 


S74 EG2 
23 12 
2 45/1 
2 4 |1 
23 12 
3 12 
4 |12 

2 45/1 
23 b2 
23 Li2 
23 12 
3 2 
3 2 
3 2 
3 2 
2 44k 
23 a2 
23 12 
2 45)1 
23 1 2 
3 | Rae 
23 12 
3 2 
23 2 
1 

2 ~& VER2 
23 12 
23 12 
3 2 
3 1 
3 4 2 
3 12 
2 45)1 
23 4 5/1 2 
23 4 5/1 2 


Adverbs 


si'viali 
‘sioriasli 
‘skeasli 
‘slaitli 
‘slouli 
‘smuzoli 
‘softli 

‘sou (manner) 
‘sou (degree) 
‘spefli 
‘stedili 

‘stifli 

‘stil (moufnlis) 
‘stil (izxvn ‘nau) 
‘stjuzpidli 
‘streindzli 
‘stronli 
‘surn 

‘sadnili 
‘samtaimz 
‘sAmweo* 
‘swiftli 
‘fazpli 

‘fort 

‘fortli 

‘fuali 

‘taidili 

‘taitli 
‘tendali 
teribli 
‘teistfli 
te‘dei 
ta‘geda* 
te‘moru 
te‘nait 


ee 


— 


5 


5 
5 


OL 


Meaning 


(o>) 
ei 
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a ee ee 


ee 


— 


SSS ee 


Function 
12737475671 2:3 24.5 6 7 


bo 


bo bo 


bo b& bo 


B 


or Ot Ot GOL OL OL OH 


ios 


1 


= 


(6 


Position 


2 


2 
2 


bo bo 
Www w wv 
iN 
Or 


bo bo 


bo 
WWWwWwWwWwwwwwwwwwwoww 


3 


3 
3 


Wwwwoww ww oo 


45 


oR 


iN 


i 


eB 


lll cell on 


NwNHOwnnwwnbd wb 


NNW NHW NH WH WY WW WD bd bd 


bo bt} Ww WL bw bw bo bd 
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‘trusli 

‘tfiafli 

‘tfizfli 

‘tfizpli 

‘tur (o:lsou) 
‘tur (iksesivli) 
‘twais 

‘Bardli 
‘Bortfli 

‘Oruz 

‘Barali 

‘anda (‘ni:8) 
,An‘komeanli 
‘AP 

"ap‘steoz 
‘atali 

‘veri 

‘waizli 

‘wel 

‘wilfli 

‘wilinli 
‘witkli (weakly) 
‘witkli (weekly) 
‘wormli 
‘wandofli 
‘wAns 


A 
Meaning 
123456 71 


1 6 1 
1 1 
526 call 
1 1 
6 
5 
4 
i 
1 1 
2 1 
1 5 1 
2 1 
5 
2 cops 
2 1 
5 
5 
1 1 
1 5 1 
1 1 
1 6 {1 
1 1 
4 
1 1 
1 5 
4 


234 


2 45 1 


Parts of Speech 


B C D 
Function Position | Use 
2° 374 6 Gall. face Ole 


| 


2 4 112 
23 12 
o 234 |12 
2 3 1 2 
234 67 3 2 
23 te 2 
45 123 1 2 

4 1 1 
23 1 2 
3 67 3 2 
2 5 234 |12 
3 6 7 3 2 
2 4 2 
3 67)1 3 2 
37 -5°6 3 2 
2 5 4 2 
2 5 4 2 
23 Le 
5 23 2 
5 23 1 2 
45 23 12 
3 2 
45 3 2 
5 23 1 2 
2 5 34 2 
45 123 1 2 
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263 Adverbials. The following is a selection of adverb phrases 
consisting of two or more words, tabulated in the same way as 
the adverbs. 


A A c D 
Meaning Function Position | Use 
1234567/1234567/12345/1 2 
‘bai an ‘bai 3 45 ar Ye 
bai ‘nau 3 4 13 Z 
‘dzast ‘Sen 3 4 1 3 2 
"dzast ‘nau 3 45 ees 2 
'dzast ‘sou 1 a 5 6 3 2 
‘evri ‘dei 4 45 3 2 
‘evri Ada ‘dei 4 45 le 3 2 
@ Mit] 5 12 65 S04 alte 
2 'lit] “tu: 5 2 4 2 
2 'lon ‘wei 2 7/1 6 3 2 
on'til ‘Sen 3 4 ees: 2 
a ‘fort ‘wei 2 1 6 3 2 
ot ‘Sat ‘taim 3 4 to ge 2 
ot “farst 3 4 Ih 33 4 
at ‘larst 3 45 123 2 
at ‘lizst 5S ly 3 4 123 4 5/1 
at ‘o:l 456 234 ee SON I. 
at ‘preznt 3 4 oe 8) 2 
at ‘WAns 3 4 m3) isi TL & 
av ‘kors 6 45 1 5/1 
oz ‘wel 7 4 3 2 
‘far “tur 5 aS 4. 
'far “moz* 5 13243 3 4 2 
'feali ‘wel 1 1 5 23 2 
'hardli ‘eva* 4 1 45 2 1 
in “fju:tfa* 3 4 ess 2 
‘insaid ‘aut 2 be 324-6 y 2 
‘leiter ‘on 3 45 Deas 2 
'niali ‘o:lwiz 4 45 iy C455) 12 
‘nou ‘daut 6 45 12 5} 1 
‘o:] at ‘wans 1 1 4. bead 2 
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A B C D 
Meaning Function Position | Use 
1234567123456 7/1234 5/1 2 


‘sam_ ,dei 3 45 1 a) 


2 
'skeasli ‘evo* 4 45 2S ca ee 
'slaitli “tu: 5 2 4 2 
‘sou ,far* 23 7\1 45 7123 2 
sou ‘matf 5 1 23 2 
sou ‘veri 5 2 4 2 
'surn ‘atfto* 3 45 3 2 
'surnar o: ‘leito* 3 45 ees 2 
eure tas” 2 5 34 6 3 2 
‘tur ‘mati 5 3 6 3 5) 2 
‘tur ‘ofn 4 4 3 2 
'twais a ‘dei (eéc.) 4 45 1 3 2 
‘Ori: ‘taimz 4 45 3 2 
'Oriz ‘taimz 2 ‘dei 4 4 5 Les 2 
'apsaid ‘daun 2 1 3 56 3 2 
‘ap te ‘nau 3 45 1 3 2 
‘veri ,wel 6 5 5} 2 
'veri ‘wel 1 5 1 5 6 3 2 
'wan ‘dei 3 45 3 4 2 
'wans 2 “dei (efc.) 4 45 | Fees 2 

MEANING 


264 Grouping by meaning. From the point of view of their 
meaning, adverbs may be roughly grouped into classes according 
as they may constitute answers to various questions such as those 
shown in the respective sections below. It must, however, be 
realized that any such classification must be arbitrary, for the 
classes shade into one another, and a very large number of adverbs 
may be used with two or more meanings, according to context 
and word order. 

A convenient scheme of classification is to divide adverbs into 
seven groups according to their intrinsic meanings: 
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Al Adverbs of Manner (123). 

A2 Adverbs of Place, Direction and Distance (39). 

A3 Adverbs of Time and Duration (29). 

A4 Adverbs of Frequency and Repetition (20). 

A5 Adverbs of Degree, Quantity and Precision (75). 

A6 Adverbs of Affirmation, Probability and Negation (31). 
AT Miscellaneous Adverbs (20). 


The figures in brackets after each class show the total number 
of one-word adverbs listed in §262 as funcioning in that capacity. 


265 Adverbs of manner (Al). Adverbs belonging to this, the 
largest group in the list, may serve as answers to questions beginning 
with hau, e.g., 'hau did ju ‘du: it? 'hau a dei ‘tri:tin ju? They 
usually modify either verbs or sentences, and the position they 
occupy varies from Cl (before the subject) to C2 (between the 
finite and the verbal) or C3 (after the object). Some of them are 
restricted to one of these positions but many may be found in 
more than one. Examples: 


'sAdnli it ad ‘disa‘piad ‘onistli ai 'dount ‘nou. 
it ad 'sadnli ‘disa‘piad. hi 'spouk 6a ‘wa:dz ,kwaiatli. 
it ad 'disa’pied \sadnii. ‘aint dei dilivad “’kwikli? 


'hau daz i .wa:k?—hi 'war:ks Yslouli bat ‘stedili. 


266 Adverbs of place, direction and distance (A2). Adverbs 
of place may serve as answers to such questions as ‘wea?, 'weara- 
‘bauts? The simple adverbs of place merge almost imperceptibly 
into phrases and clauses. Adverbs of direction, which answer such 
questions as 'witf ‘wei?, are usually adverbial phrases and clauses, 
and so are adverbs of distance, except for the adverb fa:* (which 
is replaced in affirmative sentences by 2 'lon ‘wei). These answer 
such questions as 'hau ‘fax? The adverbials and adverbs in this 
class, which may modify a whole sentence or any part of it, usually 
occupy position C3 (after the object). Examples: 

'weera bauts wil ju \bi:?—ai f| bi 'ouva ‘dea. 

'witf “wei iz fi ‘gouin?—fi z 'gouin ‘Sat ,wei. 

"hau ‘fa: did ju ‘wozk ?—wi ‘didnt ‘wo:k veri Vfa:. 

wen ju 'brin mai Am‘brela ,bak 'put it aut.said, in da \hor:l. 
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267 Adverbs of time and duration (A3). Adverbs of time and 
duration should not be confused with adverbs of frequency (§268), 
as the two classes occupy different positions in the sentence. 

Adverbs of time, which may serve as answers to such questions 
as ‘wen?, merge imperceptibly into adverbial phrases and clauses. 
Adverbs of duration, which may serve as answers to such questions 
as 'hau ‘lon?, are usually adverbial phrases or clauses, except for 
the adverb lon (which is replaced in affirmative sentences by 
2 ‘lon ‘taim). 

The adverbs and adverbials in this class, which may modify a 
whole sentence or any part of it, usually occupy position C3 (after 
the object), but are frequently placed in position Cl (before the 
subject) either for emphasis or in order to avoid an awkward 
construction when the object is a long one. Examples: 

'wen | ju bi ‘li:vin?—wi Jl bi ‘li:vin ‘landen te‘moru. 
ai 'six wot ju ‘mizn, ,nau. ‘nau ai ,six wot ju ‘mi:zn. 
'hau ‘lon did de ‘film \larst ?—it ,laistid ‘tu: auez. 


268 Adverbs of frequency and repetition (A4). These may 
serve as answers to the questions 'hau ‘ofn and 'hau meni ‘taimz? 
respectively. They usually modify the whole sentence and occupy 
position C2 (between finite and verbal). They are generally used 
as incidental rather than essential components of the sentence and 
are frequently modified themselves by adverbs of degree, etc. 
Examples: 

'hau ‘ofn ez fi 'arskt ju te \tiz?—fi z ‘never ,aiskt mi. 
'hau meni ‘taimz ev ju ‘sizn im?—ai v 'sizn im ‘meni ,taimz. 
ai v 'ha:dli “eva ‘spouken tu im.—VYai ‘neva hav. 

Adverbial phrases and clauses expressing frequency or repetition 
usually occupy position C3 (after the object). For details of word 
order in position C2 see §282. 


269 Adverbs of degree, quantity and precision (A5). These 
may serve as answers to such questions as 'hau “a:d3 iz it?, doz 
i ,wark 'tur ,matf, o: 'not inaf? or ‘hau fluantli daz i ,spi:k? 
Examples: 

"hau .la:dz iz it?—it s ‘veri ,lazdz. 
hi ‘warks tuz ,matf. hi 'daznt “wark iSnaf. 
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Sei a raid ‘gud. it 'iznt ‘wait i,naf. 
it s ‘ounli a ,boi. ai pe“tikjulali “wontid ta ‘siz ju. 


270 Adverbs of affirmation, probability and negation (A6). 
This class includes all adverbs equivalent to jes, pahaps and nou. 
They are frequently used as sentences in themselves, but when 
they are used in contexts their grammatical functions and position 
are very varied. Certain adverbs marking prominence may con- 
veniently be included in this class, typical ones being tfi:fli, ispefli 
and noutabli. Examples: 

‘praps ju | ‘siz im. ai ‘so:tnli ,didnt jteik it den. 
it s Yobviasli im‘posib]. ai 'neva sed 'eni9in ov Sa \kaind ! 
ev ‘ko:s ai ,tould im sou. ‘jes, it wezin ‘paris, ‘notin ,|andan. 


271 Miscellaneous adverbs (A7). It is possible to define and 
classify other and minor categories of adverbs, such as ordinals 
(sekandli), adverbs of concession (stil), of consequence (sou), etc., 
but it will probably be more convenient to gather them together 
under the above heading. Examples: 


'farstli wi “hav ta kan’sida 6i iks,pens; 'sekandli wi mas 'teik 
intu a kaunt 60  difikltiz . . . etc. 

ju ‘mei bi ,rait, ‘stil, ai 'wudnt Ykaunt on it. 

ai 'so: i wez ‘bizi, sou ai 'keim owei. 


GRAMMATICAL FUNCTION 


272 Functional limitations. Under the heading of grammatical 
function consideration is given to the way in which adverbs modify 
various classes of words (parts of speech, etc.). It is necessary, 
for instance, for the foreign student to know that veri may modify 
an adjective, but not a verb; that deili may modify a verb, but 
not an adjective ; that pa:fiktli may modify either verbs or adjectives, 
etc. It is also well for him to know which adverbs may be used 
by themselves as sentences. The group of adverbs used predicatively 
(i.e. as complements) and the group of adverbial particles are also 
included in this section. 

On this basis, we may distinguish the following seven functions, 
which, of course, are not mutually exclusive: 
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Bl Adverbs modifying verbs (185). 
B2 Adverbs modifying adjectives and adverbs (84). 
B3 Adverbs modifying nouns and determiners (64). 
B4 Adverbs modifying sentences (98). 
B5 Adverbs that may be sentences in themselves (143). 
B6 Adverbs used as complements (43). 
B7 Adverbial particles (20). 
The figures in brackets after each functional class show the 


total number of one-word adverbs listed in §262 as performing 
that function. 


273 Adverbs modifying verbs (Bl). This is the most usual 
function of adverbs. Examples: 
dei v 'dzast a.raivd. am ai 'spizkin ‘tu: “kwikli? 
fi wez 'workin ‘slouli. jo: 'sisto ‘raits ,wel. 
hev ju 'eva ‘sin im ’akt? ‘ai fad du: it ‘difrntli. 


274 Adverbs modifying adjectives and adverbs (B2). The ad- 
verbs that modify adjectives or other adverbs are nearly always 
those of Degree, Affirmation or Manner. Examples: 


Modifying adjectives Modifying adverbs 
dat s 'veri gud. dei 'spitk 'kwait ‘difrntli. 
fi z 'aktfuali ‘redi! hi ,did it 'riali \wel. 
YOi:z a “fraitfli ,bad. wi 'keim 'spefli \azli. 
dei o 'pa:zfiktli \lavli! Sei a'raivd “dzast \enihau. 
fi z ekeiznli fa‘getfl. it s ik'sizdinli “wel \dan. 
ai waz in‘tenfnli ,ka:t. wi “faund it 'feoli ‘i:zili. 


For adverbs requiring a special word order when modifying 
adjectives or adverbs see §284. 


275 Adverbs modifying nouns and determiners (B3). In most 
cases when an adverb modifies a noun, an article (usually the 
indefinite one) is inserted between the two. Examples: 


hiz'kwait e ‘man, ,nau. it ‘sizmz ta bi ,kwait a bazgin. 
fi z 'miali 2 bi‘gina. it s 'itvn da ‘best ,wei ta ,dur it. 
it woz ‘ounli 2 Ypiktfa. it waz ‘ounli da ,milkman. 
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When the word modified is a determiner the article is generally 
not used: 
iz it 'riali “main? dar a 'beali a9 \dazn. 
it s ‘ounli ,mi:. dea z ‘i:vn ‘plenti. 
Other examples of adverbs modifying nouns and determiners will 
be found in §59f and §67. 


276 Adverbs modifying sentences (B4). When it modifies a 
complete sentence the adverb is usually placed at the beginning. 
Examples : 


‘fuali hi jiznt Vil! ‘aida ju ‘du: ,laik it, o: ju ‘dount. 
pe‘haps ju a __rait. Yposibli i ‘haznt ri‘sitvd Sam. 
‘stil, ju ‘mait ,,trai ! in‘dizd, ai ‘didnt ‘nou i waz dea. 


Many would classify these as conjunctions. 


277 Adverbs that may be sentences themselves (B5). These 
adverbs fall into two classes: 


a. Those that are frequently used in conversation as reactions 
to or comments upon a situation or a remark, or as imperatives 
or exclamations. Examples: 

'aut’said! ‘bak! ‘daun ! di‘saididli.  ‘fazsta ! 
ig‘zaktli. ‘hia ! VIakili. mekst. ‘riali ! 


b. Those used as a self-contained answer to a question. Most 
of the adverbs of manner are among these, e.g., 'hau did i bi,heiv? 
—pelaitli, Examples of other possible answers to questions: 

\gladli. Vha:dli. jes. kam*pli:tli. “moustli. 
‘nau. ‘neva ! /nou. Yo:lmoust. ‘sa:tnli! 

Another view held regarding these adverbs is that they are 
modifying words in alogistic (or unexpressed) sentences that can 
be supplied only from the context, since, if they were sentences 
in themselves, they would contain a completed thought apart from 
any context. 


278 Adverbs used as complements (B6). A certain number of 
adverbs may be used as subject complements, i.e., as complements 
to the verb ta bi: and other verbs of incomplete predication. Some 
of these are almost adjectival in their nature (e.g., efreid, o‘laiv, 
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279 
a’slizp, a‘weik, o‘wea*). 
adverbial particles. 


hi z o.broxd. 
itesmnio: 


Examples: 


Parts of Speech 


Others are the adverbs of place and the 


'Si:z ‘tur “Binz ar o‘aik. 
hi 'mast bi ‘aut. 


Most of these may be used also as object complements. Examples: 


‘put on jo: \hat. 
hi 'tuk or o.bro:d. 


or 


279 Adverbial particles (B7). 


ones are: 
aut daun alon 
bak abaut araund 
bai okros owei 


There is considerable similarity 
these adverbs and certain simple 
place: 


‘put jo: \hat on. 
‘pul da \kozk aut. 


These correspond to the “‘separ- 
able particles” of other Germanic languages. 


The most used 


in ouva* Oru: 
of past Anda* 
on raund Ap 


in form and meaning between 
and compound prepositions of 


hi 'keim ,aut. hi 'keim ‘aut av da ,haus. 

hi 'keim \bak. hi 'keim ‘bak ta \lAndan. 

hi waz 'wo:kin aon. hi waz 'workin alon da \roud. 
hi 'went oa.wei. hi 'went o'wei fram \landan. 
hi 'wozkt in. hi 'wo:kt inta da haus. 

it 'fel of. it 'fel ‘of Sa .teibl. 


In addition to one or more fairly stable and specific meanings, 
many of these adverbs (notably aut, daun, awei, of, on, Ap) express 
ideas that are difficult to define. 


In some cases they reinforce the idea expressed by the verb: 


‘stand ‘ap ‘lai ‘daun ‘torn ‘raund —'skrizm ‘aut 


In other cases while they express a distinct and independent idea 
the meaning of the compound is perfectly clear to anyone who 
understands the general meaning of the individual words: 

'kam ‘aut 'brin ‘bak 'gou ‘in 

In many other cases they combine with a verb to form a compound 
with a purely arbitrary meaning that cannot easily be deduced from 
that of the individual words. These combinations may be regarded 
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Adverbs 279 


as compound verbs, which the student would do well to learn as 
integral wholes, as he does such compounds as faget, ouvateik, 
Andastand, andateik, apset and widdro:. 

While the meanings of such compounds are to be looked for in 
the dictionary rather than the grammar, a few representative 
samples are explained below. 


'fo:l ‘aut (= kworl) 'blou ‘Ap (= dis'troi bai iks‘plouzn) 
‘pik ‘aut (= tfu:z) ‘bot! ‘ap (= in'klouz az in a ‘bot}) 
‘giv ‘in (= ji:ld) ‘brik ‘ap (= ‘fat in wid briks) 

'‘lixv ‘of (= stop) 'giv ‘Ap (= a'bandan a‘tempts) 


The position in the sentence of the adverbial particle varies with 
the structure of the sentence. 

When the sentence contains no direct object the particle is placed 
immediately after the verb: 


ju kan ‘o:lwiz ,kam \,bak. dei 'tould mi ta ‘gou awei. 
hi 'went ‘in ot \wans. did ju 'siz 6am ‘raid ’pazst ? 


When the sentence contains a direct object in the form of a 
personal pronoun (or most of the other types of determiners) the 
particle is placed immediately after the pronoun or determiner: 

‘put it aut. ai f| ‘atsk im (in. 
'teik “Sat \of. ju mast 'send ‘“di:z bak. 


When the sentence contains a direct object other than those in 
the above classes the particle may be placed immediately after 
the verb: 

'teik ‘of jo: \hat. ju v 'put ‘on jox 'best fuzz. 
'put e'wei “Souz \buks. ai | 'brin “daun 0 'fjuz .tfeez. 


Alternatively, and especially in natural and familiar speech, the 
particle may be placed after the object: 
'teik jo: \hat of. ju v 'put jo: ‘best fu:z ,on. 
‘put Si Ade wan ,Oruz. ai fl ‘ask mai frend ,ouve. 


In exclamatory statements (as used in lively narrative) and in 
exclamatory imperatives (usually of a slightly jocular or familiar 
nature) the particle is placed at the beginning of the sentence and 
is pronounced with a high level or falling tone. If the subject is 
a personal pronoun it follows the particle and precedes the verb, 
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which takes a low rising tone. 


Parts of Speech 


If the subject is not a pronoun it 


follows the verb and takes a low rising tone. Examples: 


Adverb + Subject + Verb 


‘in dei ,went! 
‘of it ,keim! 

a'wei hi flu:! 
'daun ju ,gou ! 
‘aut ju ,kam! 


Adverb + Verb + Subject 


‘in “went di ,Adez! 
‘of “keim 6a ,wi:l! 
a'wei ‘flu: 6a ,boi! 
'daun ‘fel da ,bot| ! 
‘aut ‘went da lait ! 


Note in this connection such elliptical expressions as: 


‘of wid iz ,hed! 


\daun wid it! 


In some cases the adverbial particles may be compounded with 
hio* or dea*. 


‘in ‘hia* 'in ‘dea* a'lon ‘hia*  a'lon ‘Sea* 
‘aut ‘hio* ‘aut ‘Gea* a'kros ‘hia* oa'kros ‘Sea* 
'bak ‘hio* 'bak ‘Seoa* 'Oru: ‘hio* '‘@ru: Seo* 

'daun ‘hie*  'daun ‘deo* ‘ouva ‘hio* 'ouva ‘Sea* 
"ap “hia* 'ap ‘dea* 'raund ‘hia* ‘'raund ‘deo* 


All the adverbial particles except asbaut and araund may be 
modified by rait (which acts as an intensifier suggesting the idea 
of “‘extremity’’) and by dzast or ounli dzast (meaning ‘‘so far 
and not more’’): 

it s 'rait in (ez 'farr oz it | \gou). 

ai ,puft it 'rait \daun (ta da 'louist \point). 

it s 'rait ouva ea (ez ‘fair oz ju ken \siz). 

it s 'ounli “dzast \in (it ‘mait ,gou 'stil ‘fa:da). 
ju | ,siz it 'dzast ap Sea (‘not veri fair ap). 
hi ,livz 'dzast raund \hia ('kwait \klous). 


POSITION 


280 Analysis of adverb positions. The positions occupied in 
the sentence by adverbs may be roughly divided into the following 
five classes: 

Cl Before the subject (91). 

C2 Between finite and verbal (141). 
C3 After the object (202). 

C4 Before an adjective (99). 

C5 Miscellaneous (36). 
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The figures in brackets after each class show the total number 
of one-word adverbs listed in §262 as occupying that position, 

Some of the terms employed above to identify the five positions 
are generalizations and cover certain variations which, though minor 
in position, are important in syntax. These variations are described 
below. 


281 Before the subject (Cl). Two possible orders are included 
under this heading. In the first one the adverb begins a normal 
sentence : 

eYridzinli ai in'tendid ta “gou obro:d dis sama. 
Vjestedi wi ‘went to da 'si:‘said. 

In the second case, which occurs chiefly with adverbs having a 
negative or near negative connotation, the adverb begins the 
sentence and is followed by an inverted finite and subject. In 
tenses Al and A2 the conjugating finite du:, daz or did is introduced 
in affirmative statements. (See also §357.) 

'nouwea kan ju ‘faind 'beta ‘kukin dan in “fracns. 
'hardli ‘eva hav ai jsi:n satf a'po:lin \weist. 
'wel du ai ri memboa ‘mi:tin him. 


282 Between finite and verbal (C2). This heading covers 
several variants in word order, which depend upon the structural 
composition of the tense and the incidence of the stress, as shown 
below. 


a. If the tense consists of a specific finite only (i.e., tenses Al 
and A2 in their affirmative form only) the adverb is placed between 
the subject and the specific finite: 


hi 'o:lwiz a'raivz ,leit. ai 'fuxlifli “weitid 'tuz lon. 
b. If the tense consists of a conjugating finite followed by a 


specific verbal, the adverb is placed between the finite and the 
verbal, though probabli and sa:tnli precede negative finites: 


doz i 'ever a'raiv “leit? ai f| 'neva fa’ get “dat. 
wi wa ‘juzzuali a'laud ‘moa. ‘fi z ‘o:lwiz ,telin_,laiz. 
ju v 'probabli ‘sizn it. ju 'probabli 'havnt \sizn it. 
ai f| ‘saztnli ,weit. ai ‘sa:tnli ,faint ,weit. 
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c. If the tense consists of a conjugating finite, one or two conju- 
gating verbals and a specific verbal, the adverb is placed between 
the finite and the first verbal if it is modifying the whole sentence : 

it s ‘ofn bin so,plaid ‘fri:. ai f| ‘o:lwiz bi ,8inkin av ju:. 
it kad ‘never av bin ,mendid. fiz 'nevo bin ‘lukin sou .wel. 

d. If the conjugating finite used in structure c above is stressed, 
or if it stands by itself as representing a specific verb or a comple- 
ment (as in some tags), the adverb is placed before the finite: 

ai 'neva ‘kud anda,stand jo:r ,atitju:d. 
'onisti z 6a “best “polisi.—it 'o:lwiz ‘woz. (it ‘o:lwiz iz). 

e. When the adverb in these multi-verbal tenses modifies the 
specific verb rather than the whole sentence, which occurs most 
frequently in the passive voice and with adverbs of manner, it is 
usually placed immediately before the specific verbal: 

hil bi 'dzast o‘raivin ,nau. ai waz bitin 'slouli safakeitid. 
dei d ov bin 'waizli jurzd. it | av bin 'spefli .meid fa ju. 

These changes in adverb position, sometimes aided by a change 
in the intonation, may modify the meaning of the sentence. Notice 
the difference between: 

it fad Yriali av bin ‘kukt; and_ it fad av bin 'riali \kukt. 

It is worth noting that the determiners bou@ and o:l, when 
used in the collocations shown in the first column of the list given 
in §96, follow the same rule of position as the adverbs of frequency, 
thus: 

a. wi 'bou® a'raivd leit. c. ju Vv ‘o:l bin ,givn wan. 
b. dei war 'o:l a'laud moa. d. 'hau meni av ju \so: mi ?— 
wi ‘o:l did. 


283 After the object (C3). If the verb is an intransitive one 
there is of course no object and the adverb is placed immediately 
after the specific verb: 

hi z 'gon oa%bro:d. fi 'smaild \hapili. 
If the verb is followed by a prepositional object the position of 
the adverb usually depends on the logic of the case: 
hi z 'gon abro:d wid dam. — ail 'plei wid Yu: ,nekst. 
fi 'smaild ot im \hapili. or fi 'smaild ‘hapili ,at im. 
wi Vv 'lukt far it ‘evriwea. or wi v 'lukt ‘evriwea ,forr it. 
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If the verb is a transitive one the adverb is placed after, and 
not before the object: 
hi 'spizks “inglif .wel. Ji 'panift da “tfaild si‘viali. 
hi 'daz iz ‘wa:k ‘keafli. ju v ‘ritn dis ‘leta 'veri \wel. 
There are cases in which an adverb may separate a verb from 
its object, but they are not common in spoken English and should 
be resorted to only by students who understand the reason for 
this departure from the usual practice, as the insertion of adverbs 
between a verb and its object is one of the most characteristic 
mistakes made by foreigners in English. (See also §372.) 


a. The adverbs or adverbials that normally occupy this position 
are those of Manner, Place and Time, and if more than one of 
these classes is present in the same sentence they are usually placed 
in the above order: 

hi 'spouk ‘briljantli at 6a ,mi:tin ‘larst ‘nait. 
wi 'wan ‘i:zili in 6a ,bout reis on ‘satoadi. 


b. If more than one adverb of either Place or Time is used, the 
more particular precedes the more general: 


ai m '‘litvin ‘o:li taymoru. hi z ir da 'lit] “ruzm ap,steez. 


c. When used with specific verbs expressing movement, adverbs 
and adverbials of place take precedence over adverbs of manner: 
ju | 'get dear ‘i:ziar an Ykwike bai ‘trein. 
dei | a'raiv hiar ‘eniwei in ,taim fa “lantf. 


d. In the passive tenses, adverbs of manner nearly always 
precede the specific verbal ; especially if this has a partly adjectival 
function. 

3a 'buks av bin kan'vi:njantli areind3d bai ‘sabdzikts. 
'Gi:z “toiz 'mast ev bin 'veri ‘tfizpli praYdjurst. 


e. If an adverb and an adverbial of manner occur in the same 
sentence the former precedes the latter, and they are generally 
connected by a co-ordinating conjunction. 

ai f| 'spizk ta dam Ykliali and in 'nou an‘sa:tn \tezmz. 
hi 'daz iz 'wark “kwikli bat wid 'greit \kea. 
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284 Before an adjective (C4). This position is occupied by 
adverbs modifying the adjective, and those modifying another 
adverb also precede the word modified. Examples: 

hi wez 'kwait se‘praizd. ju a 'workin ‘tux Mazst fa ,mi:. 
ju or ‘absalurtli \rait. fi ‘tuk it Mfeoali ,karmli. 

Important exceptions to the above rule are the adverbs els, indi:d 
and inaf, which nearly always follow the word they qualify. 


els forms adverbial collocations with the adverbs samweo*, 
eniwee*, nouwee*, evriweo*, and less frequently with samhau 
and enihau. 
it 'iznt “hia, it 'mast bi ‘sAmweer ‘els. 
da z 'nouweor ‘els dat wi kan ‘gou. 
wi fl ‘hav ta ‘sit ‘hia, 'evriwear ‘els is “ful. 
indi:d is generally used to reinforce the adverb of degree veri 
when it is modifying another adverb or an adjective. In this case 
the word being modified is preceded by veri and followed by indi:d. 


it s 'veri ‘nais in dizd. hi ,spouk 'veri ‘wel in di:d. 
inaf is often associated with kwait, niali, or a negative adverb 
or finite. 
‘dis iz ,gud inaf fa ,mi:. fiz ‘kwait ,wel inaf ta ,gou. 
‘Sat s not ‘niali ,gud inaf. Sei 'arnt ‘warkin ‘farst inaf. 


285 Miscellaneous positions (C5). As will be seen from the 
list in §262, quite a number of adverbs may occupy various positions 
in the sentence. In some cases the choice of position depends on 
the meaning in which the adverb is being used or on the part of 
speech which it is modifying. The following examples illustrate 
this point: 


‘natfrali ai wont ta spizk. ‘stil, ju 'mait av “weitid. 

ai ‘natfrali jwont to ,spizk. ju 'stil mait av Yweitid. 

ai ‘wont ta ,spizk, ‘natfrali. ju mait 'stil av Yweitid. 

ai ‘wont ta ‘spizk \natfrali. ju ‘mait ev ,weitid 'stil Nonga. 


The tendency in modern spoken English is to prefer position C2 
(between finite and verbal) for adverbs which may occupy various 
positions, the typical case being that of ounli. If it modifies the 
subject this adverb takes position Cl (before the subject), but in 
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other cases it most frequently takes position C2, the word it modifies 
being identified by placing the nuclear tone upon it (§40). Examples: 


‘ounli da ‘men avy bin ,arskt ta ,sain da pi,tifn. (not da “wimin). 
da 'men av ounli bin ‘a:skt ta ,sain da pi,tifn. (not Yo:dad). 

da 'men av 'ounli bin ‘a:skt ta ‘sain da pi,tifn. (not Yrait it). 

da 'men av 'ounli bin ‘arskt ta 'sain da pi’tifn. (not da di¥maind). 
haz 'ounli “jo: ‘waif ‘sitn da ‘plei? (not jo: ‘bradez ‘waif ?). 
haz 'ounli jo: “waif ‘sin da ‘plei? (not jo: “do:ta ?). 

haz jo: 'waif ‘ounli ’sizn da ‘plei? (not ‘red it ?). 

haz jo: 'waif 'ounli ‘siin da “plei? (not da “film ?). 


In the written language it is preferable, and more usual, to place 
ounli immediately before the word it modifies, since in writing there 
is normally no indication of where the nuclear tone is intended 
to fall. 


USE 


286 Classification by function. Under this heading adverbs 
may be divided into two groups according to their footing in the 
sentence and the two ways in which they perform their modifying 
function. These are: 


D1 Epithets, or incidental components of sentences (161). 
D2 Complements, or essential components of sentences (214). 
The figures in brackets after each class show the total number 
of one-word adverbs listed in §262 as having that footing. 


The following examples will help to show the difference between 
these two uses of adverbs. 


Incidental components Essential components 
wi wa 'kwaiatli ‘gouin awei. wi wa 'gouin 2 wei .kwaiatli. 
ai i'mizdjatli karektid it. ai ko'rektid it ipmizdjatli. 
hil 'simpli ‘rait da \leta. hil 'rait da ‘leta simpli. 
dei 'onistli ‘wont ta .wark. dei 'wont ta ‘wazk \onistli. 
finatfrali ,red da ,leto. fi 'red da ‘leta \natfrali. 


fi 'regjulali in dzoid aself. fi in'dzoid aself \regjulali. 


The distinction between these two classes is a most useful one, 
and should be thoroughly grasped by the foreign student, if only 
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to help him in determining the position of adverbs in the sentence. 
Many adverbs can be used only as incidental components, others 
can be used only as essential components, and others again may be 
used in both manners, though they generally vary considerably in 
meaning according as they are used in one way or the other. 


287 Incidental components. When they are used as incidental 
components adverbs have a casual, almost parenthetical, footing 
in the sentence. In most cases they may be added or omitted 
without changing the meaning of the modified word or sentence 
in any appreciable degree, but they usually add intensity to the 
sentence, and for this reason are sometimes felt to suggest dramatic 
or emotional speech. When they function in this way they are 
rarely of sufficient semantic prominence to require a nuclear tone, 
though in cases of special emphasis they may do so. They occupy 
positions Cl or C2, the latter being the more frequent. Examples: 


Cl Before the subject C2 Between finite and verbal 
‘sa:tnli hil ,kam. hil ‘saztnli ,£kam. 
'dzast ‘weit til ai ‘katf ju ! wi 'miali ‘wont to ‘nou. 
Vaktfuali, dei ‘left ‘jestadi. ai 'kwikli lokt 6a doa. 


di‘saididli ju mas ,|kama,gein. Sei wa 'kliali “ment fa ‘mi:. 
'hapili wiv 'neva ‘feild jet. ai a'ko:dinli “keim ta ‘si: ju. 


288 Essential components. When adverbs have a footing as 
essential components of the sentence they state explicitly and 
prominently in what manner or degree the action is performed. 
They are often adverbial complements and differ little from preposi- 
tional phrases used as adverbs. They are felt to be an integral part 
of the sentence, and are usually of sufficient importance to take the 
nuclear tone. Sentences change appreciably in meaning according 
as such adverbs are included or omitted. These adverbs generally 
occupy position C3. Examples: 

hi woz 'warkin ‘veri .peifntli. firi'ferd ta ju ‘indi’rektli. 
fi 'kamz ta ‘siz mi Ysamtaimz. hi ,did it 'slouli an \keafli. 
da 'wil waz ‘wardid iks'trizmli ‘kliali an prisaisli. 

hi 'spizks ‘inglif .wel, an pra'naunsiz ‘veri ka.rektli. 
‘sam pitp| ,duz dam “izzili; ‘doz ,du: dam wid “difiklti. 

Note that the opposite of the adverb i:zili is the prepositional 
phrase wid difik|ti, as shown in the last example above. 
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F. Prepositions 


289 Form and meaning. Formally, prepositions may be 
Simple prepositions, consisting of a single word, or 
Group prepositions, consisting of more than one word. 

Semantically, both simple and group prepositions fall into various 
classes, as shown in the following lists, in which those marked + may 
take the end-position in the circumstances described in §294. 

In these lists simple prepositions are given their strong forms, 
with their weak forms in parentheses, while group prepositions are 
shown with the stresses and weak forms that would characterize 
them in normal use. 


Place, movement and direction. 


fat (at) tbistwizn tfrom (fram) fraund 
'aut*said tdaun tin tto‘wordz 

t bai te‘baut ‘jn‘said ftu: (tu, ta) 
bi‘foa* te*bav tNintu (ints) = f@ruz 

tbiShaind te*kros tnia* @ru‘aut 
bijond ta geinst tof t‘anda* 
bi‘lou te‘lon fon ‘anda*niz@ 
bisni:68 tesman t.ouve* TAP 

taut ov tat da ‘kornar av f*klous ta 
'aut‘said av tot da ‘said av tap ta 

tbai da ‘said av tin frant av to‘wei fram 

tet da ‘bak av tin da ‘mid! av ta 'lon ‘wei fram 

tat da bi‘ginin av ~— fon ‘top av ta: fram 

tet da ‘botam av t bak ta t'fair o‘wei fram 

fet di ‘end av +‘daun ta oz ‘fair oz 


Time and duration. 


fat (at) ‘djuarin tin Oru: 
ta:fta* a*baut ton 8ru‘aut 
t bai antil sins 

bi‘foa* tfo:* (fa*) til 

bi‘twizn tfrom (fram) tur (tu, ta) 
tet da bi‘ginin av at da ‘taim av ‘daun ta 
tet di ‘end av tin da ‘mid! av ‘ap ta 
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Relationship. 
‘az fa* a‘ko:din ta twid ‘refrns ta 
‘az ta kan‘saznin wi6 ri‘ga:d ta 
te’baut ri‘gazdin wid ris‘pekt ta 


Motive, cause and agency. 


on o‘kaunt ov bi‘koz av bai ‘miznz av 
fa da ‘seik av ‘ouin te in ‘spait av 
Addition. 
bi‘saidz tin a‘difn ta ta‘geda wid 
Reservation. 
bat (bat) ‘bat fa* ik‘sept ik‘septin 
Miscellaneous. 


tfo:* (fa*) tlaik tov (av) twid twid*‘aut 


290 Function. Both simple and group prepositions are followed 
by a noun or determiner, which it is their function to relate to 
some other word or to the rest of the sentence. This noun or 
determiner that follows the preposition is said to be its ‘‘object,’’ 
and when this object is one of the five personal pronouns that have 
a special form for the oblique case (§68), this form is used. The 
preposition and its object constitute a ‘‘prepositional phrase,’’ and 
this may be used either adjectivally, to qualify nouns or determiners, 
or adverbially, to modify verbs or sentences. 

These two uses of prepositional phrases are exemplified in the next 
two sections. It should be understood that the vertical lines inserted 
in the examples have no other function than to indicate where the 
prepositional phrase begins or ends. 


29! Adverbial phrases. In modifying verbs or sentences these 
phrases have the various semantic functions shown in §289, and 
examples of each are given below. Adverbial phrases may be 
placed at either the beginning or the end of the sentence, though 
the latter is far more frequent, and essential in many cases. 
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Place, movement and direction. 
fi ‘livz | bai 6a \riva. hi 'wo:kt | a°kros da \rurm. 
‘put it | on doa teibl. ai m 'gouin | ta de \steifn. 
dei 'liv | at da ‘botam av da \hil. 
der a sam “tri:z | in ,frant ov da ,haus. 
‘put “dis ‘buk | on 'top av di \Adez. 
ai m e'freid wi a ‘stil | 2 ‘lon ‘wei fram Yhoum. 


Time and duration. 
'kam | at 'ha:f paist tux. ai I 'siz ju | ‘afta \sku:l. 
wi f| bi 'bak| in sap.tembs. ai 'so: im| djuarin da \holidiz. 
hi waz 'hia | far an ‘aua. ju v bin ‘aid| | @ru’aut da dei 
‘ap ta 6a ‘preznt | dei v dan ‘na@in abaut it. 
wi fl 'mi:t a'gein | at di 'end av da jia. 
ai m ‘stattin mai “holidiz | in da 'mid! av \ozgast. 


Relationship. 
in'kwaiar | ‘az tu iz 'kwolifi‘keifnz fa da ,dzob. 
'witf ‘aksidnt | a ju ‘tozkin | obaut? 
a'kordin to Sa Ytaimteib] | wi ‘o:t ta bi a‘raivin ,surn. 
ai v ‘ritn to 6am | wid ,refrns ta da ,kontrakt. 


Motive, cause and agency. 
'wai dount ju ‘du: it | fa da 'seik av di Adez? 
'ouin te da ‘bad ,weda | dea 'gardn ‘parti waz ,kansld. 
in ‘spait ov ,wot ai ,sed | hi kan'tinjud ta .wari mi. 


Addition. 
3a we 'Ori: ‘Ado pizp! ,Sea | bi,saidz mai,self. 
'Si:z Vteligramz| to'geda wid da 'pri:vias letez| ‘set| da ,mate. 


Reservation. 
'bat fa ‘jo: mis,teik | wi fad av bin ‘dea bai ,nau. 
‘evribodi ,so: it | ik,sept ,mi:. 


Miscellaneous. 
a 'pen z ‘ju:zd| fa \raitin. ‘wai dount ju ‘spi:k | fo jo‘self? 
'wot fl ai ‘du: | wid it? hi 'warks | laik a ‘troud3n. 
wi f| 'gou | widYaut ju. hav ju 'got ‘rid | av jo: “kould? 
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292 Adjectival phrases. In qualifying nouns or determiners 
these phrases are frequently used for the purpose of identifying a 
person or thing when no suitable adjective is available. They are 
shorter than the relative clauses that might perform the same 
function, and more elegant than ad hoc adjectives that might be 
formed to replace them, thus: 

Adjective: 6a 'grizn-dzampa-klad .wumen. 
Adjectival Phrase: 6a 'wuman wid da ‘grizn \d3ampa. 
Adjectival Clause: 6a 'wuman hu z ‘wearin 6a 'gri:n .dgjampa. 


Examples of adjectival phrases: 


Qualifying determiners Qualifying nouns 
'na®in | ‘aut ov di Yordnri. da 'man| bi'haind da ,kaunta. 
'Souz | Anda‘ni: da \piktfa. da 'buk| on da .teibl. 
da 'nekst| bat wan. da 'bridz| ouva da rive. 
sem 'moa| laik di \Adez. da 'noiz| “klous ta 5a ma. fi:nz. 
'sambadi | wid a \paip. da 'kalar| av da gras. 
de 'wan| wid’aut a \paten. da 'kap| wid‘aut a \hand]. 


It will be noticed that adjectival phrases follow the noun or 
determiner that they qualify. Further examples will be found 
in §60d. 


293 Verbal nouns after prepositions. The verbal noun that is 
used after prepositions is the gerund. Examples: 
Sei 9 'not a'bav 'teikin “anfear ad‘va:ntidg av ju. 
'kaint ju “stop im fram 'meikin ‘o:l dat ‘noiz? 
ai 'ko:t dis “kould @ru: 'gouin ‘aut wid'aut 2 ‘kout. 
wi er in da 'mid| av ‘tfeindzin ‘hauziz. 
‘weit 2 ,wail bi,fo: ,teikin eni jakfn. 
'az far eYpoladzaizin, ai 'fudnt ‘drizm av it. 
‘dount ,dzast ,to:k fa da jseik av ‘seiin ,samOin. 
bi'saidz Vraitin, wi 'sent a ‘teligram. 


The infinitive particle. 


The word tu which usually precedes the infinitives of verbs does 
not perform the functions of a preposition. Its chief use is to point 
out that the verb form following it is an infinitive and not a finite, 
and it is therefore best referred to as the Infinitive Particle. It 
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occurs either alone or in the collocations sou 0z tu and in ode tu, 
which are always followed by an infinitive. Examples: 


ai 'anda’stand dat fi 'gouz dea ta ‘lazn Jinglif. 


wi ‘du: it “dis wei sou oz ta 'seiv ‘taim. 
Sei ‘stattid ,a:li in ‘o:rda te ‘get dear ,arli. 


The gerund after tu. 


The preposition tu does not usually take a gerund as its object, 
but a few special cases occur when tu is the final element in 
expressions such as: 


ta 'teik a ‘laikin ta ta bi okastemd ta ta bi ‘jurst ta 
ta 'hav ‘nou ab‘dzek{n te tabi 'ano‘kastomd te ta bi ‘givn te 
ta 'teik a dislaik ta ta bi ‘prefrabl ta ta bi o‘vais ta 
tu ob‘dzekt ta ta bi sju‘piaria te 


hav ju 'eni ab'dzekfn ta mai “boruin “dis ‘buk? 

ai 'wont ‘sAmwan hu z a'kastamd to ‘weitin at .teibl. 
'travlin bai ‘trein z 'prefrab| ta ‘travlin bai “bas. 

ai m 'not o'vars ta 'getin ap ‘a:li pra'vaidid it “iznt “dark. 


294 Position. The general rule for any preposition is that it 
is placed before its object: 


wil ju bi ‘Sea bai ‘eit? hi 'livz ao’ kros da \rive. 
dei 'kat it wid o ‘naif. ai m 'not ‘to:kin obaut ,dzon. 


In certain circumstances, however, the prepositions marked { in 
the lists in §289 do not follow this rule. Nearly always in speech 
and very often in writing they are separated from their object if 
this is a conjunctive, relative or interrogative word. These three 
classes of connectives (§295) occupy the initial position in their 
clauses, but the preposition governing them remains in its normal 
late position, which, in the absence of a following object, now 
becomes final in the sentence or clause. 

The following examples of this word order show that the relatives 
(except wot) may be omitted and that the preposition, though 
usually unstressed, has no weak form when it is in the final position. 
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Prepositions governing interrogatives (§§313-7). 

'hu:(m) did ju ‘giv it tu? 

‘wot ov ju bin \lukin at? 

‘hau “matf wil Sei \sel it fo:? 

'witf ‘fop did ju ,get 6a ,keik from? 
Prepositions governing conjunctives (§§318-20). 

ai 'dount ‘nou 'witf ‘aksidnt ju a \to:kin ebaut. 

hi 'wudnt ‘tel mi 'weer it ad \kam from. 


ai d bin ‘wandarin ,wot ju wea ,lukin at. 
wi | 'trai to “faind ‘aut 'hau ‘matf dei | ‘sel it fox. 


Prepositions governing relatives (§§321-8). 


‘Sat ,iznt wot wi ,wontid te ,to:k abaut. 
'‘iznt “dat dea ‘wan (Sat) ju wo ‘lukin at? 
‘wil ju ‘intro‘dju:s mi ta da 'ga:l (Set) ju wa “havin ‘ti: wid? 
Sei 'mei av ‘left it Anda da 'triz: (Sat) Sei wa ‘haidin bihaind. 


The alternative construction for three of the above examples is 
shown below. It will be seen that this follows the general rule for 
the placing of prepositions, but students are advised to be chary 
of using it, as it sounds unnatural, stilted, and in some cases even 
clumsy. 

fram 'witf ‘fop did ju ,get da ,keik? 
ai 'dount ‘nou abaut 'witf ‘aksidnt ju a ‘torkin. 
‘Oat ,iznt dat abaut witf wi ,wontid ta jtork. 


When such sentences are put into the passive, the preposition 
almost invariably occupies the end position. 


'witf ‘fop wez da ,keik ,got from? 
wi I ‘trai te ‘faind ‘aut 'hau “matf it | bi ‘sould fo. 
‘iznt “dat 6a “wan dat woz bitin ‘lukt at? 
When verbs taking a prepositional object are used in the passive, 
the preposition takes the end position, even in principal clauses. 
da 'mi:l z o:l'redi bin ‘peid fo. 
kan jo: 'brada bi ri/laid on? 


‘nou di'sizn woz eraivd at. 
‘havnt Sei bin ‘ritn tu? 
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G. Connectives 


295 Classification. These are words that connect clauses, 
phrases, and sometimes individual words.1_ They fall into five 
main classes, each of which has sub-divisions. These classes are: 


1. Co-ordinating conjunctions 
2. Subordinating conjunctions 
3. Interrogatives 

4. Conjunctives 


5. Relatives. 


The difference between the first two classes is that co-ordinating 
conjunctions join clauses that are independent of one another while 
subordinating conjunctions join a dependent clause to a principal 
clause. Another difference is that if two co-ordinate clauses have 
the same subject it is seldom necessary to repeat it in the second 
clause, whereas subordinate clauses must always have their subject 
expressed. Compare: 


Co-ordinate: ai | ‘si: im an 'tel im “wot ta ‘dur. 
Subordinate: ‘wen ai si: im ai | 'tel im ‘wot te ‘dur. 


The Interrogatives, Conjunctives and Relatives form three closely 
parallel series.2 This, and the further fact that while, strictly 
speaking, the Interrogatives do not join clauses of the same sentence, 
they do introduce Special Questions (§41) and form the link between 
these and the sentence that answers them, may justify their in- 
clusion here. There are pronominal, adjectival and adverbial words 
in all three sets of connectives, as may be seen from the following 
table, which is intended as a guide to the sections (§§313-328) in 
which the functions of these words are described. 


1“The term Connective is used to comprise all words, whether Pronouns, 
Adjectives, Adverbs or Conjunctives, which serve to connect clauses or sen- 
tences.”” Recommendation XXXI of the Committee on Grammatical Terminology. 

2“The interrogative pronouns are also used as conjunctive pronouns in 
English.”’ ‘‘All the interrogative adverbs are used relatively and conjunctively 
as well.” Sweet’s New English Grammar. 
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Interroga- Conjunc- Rela- 
Function tives tives tives Reference 
‘hur Shu: hu: Persons 
(hu:m) = (Shu:zm) — (hurm) Persons 
Pronominal ‘hurz ‘hu:z — Possessive 
‘wot ‘wot wot Things 
‘wit ‘wit wit Selective 
‘hurz ‘hu:z hu:z Possessive 
Adjectival ‘wot ‘wot wot Things 
‘wit f ‘wit — Selective 
‘hau ‘hau Manner 
‘weo* ‘wea* weo* Place 
Adverbial ‘wen ‘wen wen Time 
‘wai ‘wai wai Cause 
Nau Ss cg BAU Nee Degree 


In addition to the above there are three connectives that have 
only one position in the above table: 


if which is a conjunctive (and a subordinating conjunction 
—§302), 

weda* which is a conjunctive only, 

dat which is a relative referring to persons or things (and a 


general conjunction—§311). 


CO-ORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 
296 Formsand functions. The comparatively few co-ordinating 

conjunctions join clauses or words of equal status in the sentence. 
They express various relationships between the elements that they 
join. 
Addition: and (and, an, nd, n) 

‘work ‘slouli an \keafli. ‘blak an ‘wait ,foutagrafs | ,du:. 

ai wont 'dis ‘and i ,Ada. ‘wount ju ‘hav sm 'bred n/bata? 

ai v ‘ritn 6a jleta ta jorr ,Ank! an 'teikan it ta da \Poust. 
Alternatives ; o:* (9*) 

waz it “wel o: ‘badli ,dan? waz a ,lait ‘red, o: grizn? 

S| wi teik “dis o: dat? ai so: 'WAn a ‘tu: swoluz. 

d ju ,wont ta 'stei “in dis ‘iivnin, o: 'gou aut? 
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Note that questions containing the conjunction o:* have a special 
intonation : a rising tone before the o:*, and a falling tone after it. 
They are often known as Alternative Questions. 


Addition to a negative: no:* (with inversion in the second clause) 
Salim nots ils nor z “hiz. \ju: ,;wount ,laik it, 'noz f] ‘ai. 


Opposition: bat (bat) ; jet 
\ju: ,karnt ,ri:d jfrentf, bet ‘ai ,kan. 
fi 'keim ta Ysiz as, bat 'didnt ‘stei ,lon. 
hi had a “strikt, bat 'welYmi:nin, ‘fardea. 
ai 'spouk “slouli, jet 'kudnt “meik im “anda,stand. 
fi z ri’zeivd, jet ‘popjule. 


Motive: fo:* (fa*) 
ai 'farnt “bai it, far ai 'kaznt aford it. 


Correlative conjunctions. 

These are pairs of co-ordinating conjunctions used in each of 
two clauses in the same sentence. It is important to preserve 
“parallelism’’ with them, i.e., to see that each conjunction of the 
pair is followed by the same part of speech. They belong to the 
first two of the above classes. 


Addition: bou®... and; not ounli.. . bat o:lsou 
hi 'spizks bou® 'frentf and ,inglif. 
hi bou® 'weid da risks an ‘feist da \konsikwnsiz. 
Sei wark boud mi'tikjulasli and ‘akjuritli. 
jo: 'brade z ‘bou@ a 'helpf! ,neibor nde kan'dziznj| kam .panjen. 
ai 'not ounli disVlaik im, bat 'o:lsou ovoid im wen ai ,kan. 
hi z 'not ounli “triki, bat 'o:lsou dis‘onist. 
ai m ,to:kin 'not ‘ounli te “juz, bat 'o:lsou ta di ‘adez. 


Alternatives: aide* ... or*; naida* .. . no:* 
ju mas ,du: it aide ,propali o: 'not at Soxl 
fiz ,aidar ‘il o: eizi. 
ju meas ,bai aidar ‘o:l av dam, o: 'nan at ,orl. 
Sei 9 ,kamin 'naide bai ,trein 'noz bai bas. 
hi z ,aida ‘mist do ,trein, o: di'saidid ‘not te ‘kam. 
'aida ju mas “gou ot ,wans, 'o: ju | ‘hav ta 'stei da ‘nait. 
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The last two of the above examples show clearly how parallelism 
works with the correlative conjunctions. With all the other co- 
ordinating conjunctions except fo:*, if the same subject applies to 
both clauses it need not be repeated in the second clause. The 
same usually applies to any conjugators that may be common to 
both clauses; this excludes, of course, cases in which there is a 
change of tense or from affirmative to negative. In the following 
examples the words in parentheses are better omitted; it will be 
seen that in the third and fourth sentences only the subject can 
be dispensed with. 


ai {| av 'finift mai ‘leter and (ai J] av) \poustid it bai ,siks. 

Ji ‘mast av bin ‘weitin an (fi mast av bin) 'wandarin ‘wea wi war. 
ai v bin pri'pearin fa da ,trip, and (ai) f| bi 'sta:tin te‘moru. 
Sei v 'dan da ri’peez, bat (Sei) ‘havnt ‘finift da ‘peintin jet. 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


297 Classification. There are considerable numbers of conjunc- 
tions that join subordinate clauses to principal ones, but they can 
be conveniently classified according to the type of clause that they 
introduce and the type of question that the clause answers. On 
this basis we have subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial 
clauses of: 


1. Manner 4. Condition 7. Reservation 10. Degree 
2. Place 5. Motive 8. Concession 11. Comparison 
3. Time 6. Effect 9. Proportion 12. General 


Subordinating conjunctions are considered in detail in §§299-312. 


298 Tenses in subordinate clauses. In clauses introduced by 
some of the subordinating conjunctions, more particularly those of 
Time, Condition, Proportion, Duration and Frequency, the modal 
finites are not used as temporals to form future or conditional 
tenses, but are introduced only if their modal meaning is required. 
Examples illustrating this point in respect of the conjunction if will 
be found in §179. The conjunctions that are subject to this rule 
are marked f{ in the sections that follow. 
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299 Adverbial clauses of manner. These answer the question 
‘hau. The preposition laik must not be used as a substitute for az. 
oz if 


it 'luks oz if it | ‘rein. hi 'aktid oz if i wer o‘freid. 
3z dou 

hi 'did it ez “Sou i ‘aikt it. it 'luks az “Souil 'kam tesmoru. 
az (ez) 

hi 'did it oz ‘ai did. 'nekst ‘jia, hi | 'du: az i \laiks. 


300 Adverbial clauses of place. These answer the question 
‘weo*? When the verb is one expressing movement the idea of 
direction is added to that of place. 


weoa* 
‘jux “stei wee ju \laik. ju ken 'stei wee ju “‘laik. 
ju {| 'gou wea ju \laik. wi 'gou wea wi a ‘best .sar:vd. 
J Juy g \ 


301 Adverbial clauses of time. These answer the question 
‘wen? They may precede the principal clause instead of following 
it, in which case the conjunction is usually stressed and the strong 
form of az is used. 


ft wen 

ai 'did ‘6at wen ai o*raivd. ai | 'duz it wen ai ‘hav .taim. 
+ wen‘eva* 

wen'evor ai ‘si: im ai ,sei ,dat. 

ail 'lisn tu it wen'ever ai get @ \tfains. 
t wail 

ai | 'duz it wail ai m “hia. ju mast 'rait it wail ju @ ‘his. 
+ bifoa* 

'du: it bifo: ju \gou. ai ‘o:lwiz ,duz it bi,forr ai ,gou. 
t ‘arfta* 


'afta ju v ,ritn it ‘let mi ‘si: it. 

ai ‘o:lwiz ,let ju ,six 6am ,a:fter ai v ,ritn dam. 
+ di‘rektli 

di'rektli ai ‘so: it ai Yrekagnaizd it. 

ai f| 'rekognaiz it di'rektli ai “si: it. 
+ az (az) 

ai ri'membad it az ai wez ‘kamin bak. 

'az wi ‘gou a,lon ai | iks‘plein it to ju. 
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t sins 
'sins ai “keim ,bak ai v ‘ritn ‘Ori: \letaz. 
‘sins ai “keim ,bak ai v bin 'raitin \letez. 


302 Adverbial clauses of condition. These answer the questions 
in 'wot ‘keis? or on 'wot kan‘difnz? 

In clauses introduced by some of these conjunctions fud is used 
(in all persons) to suggest doubt that the condition will be fulfilled. 
Similarly wea: tu is used (also in all persons) to emphasize the 
sense of condition. As shown in brackets below, the conjugation 
if may be replaced by inversion of wa:, had or fud with the subject. 

+ if 

ai | ‘du: it te‘moru if ai ,hav ,taim. 

ai d 'du: it te‘moru if ai ,had jtaim. (,had ai ,taim.) 

ai d av 'dan it ‘jestedi if ai d ,had ,taim. (,had ai had ,taim.) 
if ju 'siz ,dzon 'tel im ai .wont im. 


if ju fad 'siz ,dzon 'tel im ai wont im. (‘Jud ju ‘siz. . .) 
if ju we ta 'gou ,nau, ju d ‘si: im. ('wa: ju ta 'gou.. .) 
+ if ‘ounli or if... ‘ounli 


if 'ounli ju d ‘tould mi ,dat, ai 'fudnt ov ‘ritn. 
if ju d 'ounli ‘kip Ykwaiat, ai fad 'finif in ‘nou ,taim. 
if ju d 'ounli ‘kept Ykwaiat, ai fad ev Yinift bai ,nau. 

} pra‘vaidin or pre vaidid (dat) 

ai | 'kam pra'vaidin ju ‘let mi ‘nou in gud ,taim. 
pra'vaidid ju “draiv Ykeofli, ai | 'let ju: jteik jouva. 

} se‘pouz or se‘pouzin (dat), usually in front position and followed 
by a question in the main clause. In all these cases fad 
may replace fl. 

se'pouz ai siz im, 'wot fl ai .tel im? 
sa'pouzin i ‘isnt ‘in, fl ai ‘liv a “nout? 
so'pouzin i fad bi aut, fl ai ‘liv a “nout? 
‘wot fl ai tel im, sa,pouzin ai wa ta jsiz im? 
ton kan‘difn (dat) 
ju kan 'teik it ‘nau on kan,difn (Sat) ju ri,tazn it ta,moru. 
on kan'difn ju bivheiv jaself ai | ‘let ju ‘gou oloun. 

ft ez ‘lon ez (the use of this conjunction in adverbial clauses of 

cause—§303a—is an Americanism). 
ai 'dount ‘maind ‘hau ju du: it az lon ez ju jdu: it Ykwikli. 
eZ ‘lon oz ju ‘du: it Ykwikli it 'dazn ‘mata ‘hau juSdar ic, 
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+ an‘les (compare these with the if clauses and notice the insertion 
of the negation, and the change of intonation). 
ai ‘faint “du: it ta’moru an'les ai ‘hav “taim. 
ai 'fudnt ‘du: it te moru an'les ai “had Ytaim. 
an'les ju ‘gou “nau, ju 'wount ‘si: dem. 
an'les ju “went “nau, ju 'wudnt ‘siz dam. 


303 Adverbial clauses of motive. The clauses that explain 
the motive for a certain course of action fall into three sub-divisions. 


a. Clauses of cause, answering the question ‘wai? 
bi‘koz 
bi'koz fi “wontid it fi ‘tuk it. 
ai f| “teik it bikoz ai ‘wont it (or f| ‘wont it). 
sins 
wi 'mei oz wel ‘litv, sins da z 'nou ‘point in “steiin. 
sins ju 'kaint “finif it in ,taim, 'wai not ‘giv ‘ap? 
az (az) 
ai ‘faint ‘gou ,nau, oz it s ‘tur ‘leit ta ‘du: eni ‘gud. 
az wi ‘havnt “haid fram dem ai sa'pouz dei | bi ‘kamin. 
‘nau (dat) 
'wot d ju ‘Bink av im, 'nau (Sat) ju v ‘sizn im? 
‘nau (Seat) ai m Vhiar ai d ‘beta ‘stei. 
'sitin (dat) 
'wot a ju ‘gouin to ‘dur, ,sitig (Sat) Sei 'wount asgriz? 
'sitin Sat ai m ‘kamin teYmoru, ai ‘Bink ai | ‘gou ,nau. 
in 'vju: ev da ‘fakt dat 
ai | ‘waia dam, in ,vju: ev da fakt dat ai ,mist da ,poust. 
in 'vju: av da ‘fakt dat ‘fiz z ,hie, wi pri'fa: te li:v. 
b. Clauses of contingency, also answering the question ‘wai? 
in ‘keis 
ai | 'teik mai am*brela, in 'keis it ‘reinz. 
in 'keis it fad ,rein, ai | 'teik mai am‘brela. 
it 'mei ‘rein; ai | 'teik mai am‘brela in ‘keis. 


c. Clauses of purpose, answering the question 'wot ‘fo:? 


sou dat 
ai v ‘put it ‘hia, sou Seat i kan 'siz it wen i \kamz. 
ai | 'put it ‘hia, sou dat i | 'siz it wen i \kamz. 
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in 'orda dat 

ai | ,hav 'evri8in \redi, in 'o:rda dat da f| bi 'nou divlei. 
‘wil ju ‘a:sk im ta siz mi, in 'o:rda dat wi mei ‘set| da mata? 


304 Adverbial clauses of effect. These do not answer any 


specific question. 


‘sou... (dat) 
ai waz 'sou ‘taiad (dat) ai 'went ta ‘bed ot \wans. 


ju | bi 'sou ‘taiad (Sat) ju | 'hav ta “gou ta “bed ot .wans. 
'satf ... dat 
hi 'kept mi “weitin 'satf a ‘lon ,taim Sat ai 'went o wei. 
it waz 'satf a ,hevi wan dat ai 'kudnt \kari it bai mai_self. 


305 Adverbial clauses of reservation. These do not answer 
any specific question. 
ik‘sept dat 
ai d 'gou deo ‘nau ik,sept dat ai m ,tu: taiad. 
ai d av 'gon dea ‘jestadi iksept det ai waz 'tu: ,bizi. 
ik‘septin dat 
ai d 'gou dea te‘moru ik,septin Sot ai fant ,hav jtaim. 


306 Adverbial clauses of concession. These do not answer any 


specific question. 

dou 

dou i 'daznt Vlaik mi hi 'puts ‘Ap wid mi. 

ai | ‘trai ta ,duz it, dou ai 'havnt ‘mat ‘houp av sakYsi:din. 
o:l‘dou 

hi z 'veri Yklevar o:ldou i 'daznt luk it. 

ai | 'rait tu im te‘nait, o:ldou ai f| ‘siz im ta,moru. 

o:l'Sou ai ‘had a 'bad ,nait, ai 'got ap ‘a:li dis /moznin. 
+ 'ivn if 

ai ‘faint hav ‘taim ta Ysiz im ‘i:vn if i ‘kamz. 

‘vn if i ‘keim ai ,fudnt hav ,taim ta siz im. 

‘Sat ,wount ,meik eni ,difrns, ‘i:vn if it s ‘trur. 

‘vn if ‘Oat wa ‘truz, it 'wudnt 'meik eni ./difrns. 
weoraz 

“dis Wan z ‘njuz, weer,az Si YASa wan z ‘kwait ‘ould. 

weer az ‘ai woz ‘tould ta “stop, ju: wa ,tould ta “gou ‘on. 
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hau‘eve* (followed by a determiner, adjective or adverb). 
hi | ‘neva ,lain it ,propali hau‘eva ,matf i ,stadiz. 
hau'eve ‘gud i ,iz hi 'neva gets ‘eni in’karidzmont. 
hi ‘neva kam’pleinz av da Yfu:d, hau‘eva ,badli it s kukt. 
in ‘spait av da ,fakt dat 
hi 'went ,aut in 'spait av da ‘fakt dat i 'woznt .,wel. 
in 'spait ev da ‘fakt dat fi Vlaiks ju, fi evoidz ju. 


307 Adverbial clauses of proportion. These do not answer any 
specific question. Of the two clauses, the first is the subordinate 
and the second the principal. Many combinations of comparative 
determiners, adjectives and adverbs are used ; only a few examples 
are given here. 


t 6e 'moa* .. . da ‘moa*; da 'moa* . . . da ‘les 
+ da 'les . . . da ‘moa*; da 'les . . .da ‘les. 
+ da 'longa* .. . da ‘beta* ; da 'mo: ‘keofli . . . da 'les ‘satisfaid. 


da 'moar ai ,giv ju, 6a 'moa ju ‘wont. 
da 'les ju jteik, 6a 'moa ju | ‘hav “left. 
da ‘longer ai ,stei, da 'betar ai ‘laik it. 
da 'longe ju ,stei, da 'beta ju | ‘Maik it. 
dea 'mo: ‘keafli fi ,wazks, da 'les ‘satisfaid Sei ax. 


308 Adverbial clauses of degree. These clauses, all of which 
can answer questions beginning with hau followed by an adjective 
or an adverb, cover a very wide range of subjects. In many cases 
questions of this kind prompt a comparison ; the clauses are then 
introduced by one of the conjunctions listed in §309. These clauses 
of degree fall into various sub-divisions, of which the following 
may be distinguished : 


a. Clauses of distance, answering the question 'hau “faz? 
‘Ap ta ‘wea* 
da Ba'momita z gon ‘Ap ta 'wear it ‘woz ‘jestadi. 
'daun ta ‘wea* 
'riid “daun ta 'wea wi ‘stopt “lazst ,taim. 


b. Clauses of duration, answering the question 'hau ‘lon? 
t til or an*til 
hi 'jurst to ‘weit “hier antil ai 'keim ‘bak. 
hi ‘o:lwiz ,weits ,hiar antil ai ,kam ,bak. 
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'tel im ta ‘weit ‘hia til ju 'kam bak. 
ai f| bi 'wa:kin ‘hia til ju .ko:l fe mi. 
t sins 
ai v 'ritn a ‘lot ev ,letaz ,sins ai got ,bak. 
'sins ai ‘got ,bak ai v ‘dan 'na@in bat ‘rait ,letaz. 
t ‘eva sins 
ai v bin 'raitin ‘letoz ,eva sins ai ,got ,bak. 
'eva sins ai ‘got ,bak ai v bin 'raitin ‘letez. 
+ 'o:!| da ‘taim (dat) 
'o:| Sa ‘taim (Sat) i wez ,hia hi did 'na®in bat .gramb]. 
hi 'gramblz ‘o:l 5a ‘taim i z “hia. 
ai fl bi 'raitin ‘letoz ,o:! da jtaim dat ai m 9,wei. 


c. Clauses of frequency, answering the question 'hau ‘ofn? 


t wen 
ai 'teik a9 ‘rest wen ai Ykan. 
'wen ai ‘hav ,taim ai | ‘rait ta ju. 
t+ wen*‘eva* 
,Oat s wot ‘ai ,sei wen evar ai ‘siz im. 
wen'eva wi ,kud, wi ‘ju:st ta ‘vizit dam. 
wi | 'gou an ,siz: 6am wen'eva wi ‘hay ,taim. 
+ az ‘ofn az 
ai 'rout to ju az ‘ofn az ai Ykud. 
‘kam on ‘siz mi oz 'ofn oz ju laik. 
wil ju 'rait tu as az “ofp az ju “kan? 


309 Adverbial clauses of comparison. These may answer 
questions beginning with 'hau followed by a determiner, an adjective 
or an adverb. The three forms that comparisons may take are 
explained in §§108-110, and the following examples show some of 
the qualities, etc., that may be compared. 


Comparisons using determiners 


Quantity 
‘mo: dan 'dount ‘trai ta du: 'mo: dan ju kan. 
oz ‘mats oz 'teik az “matf oz ju wont. 
‘les dan sai Vv got ‘les ‘mi:t dan Yjur hav. 
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Number 
‘mo: dan 
oz ‘meni oz 
‘fjuza dan 


Dimensions 


‘laidza dan 
‘longa dan 
az ‘la:dz oz 


310 


OZ 2 'mo: dan wi kan \manidz. 
da 'war:nt az (07 sou) “meni oz ai ‘Bort. 
ai ,got ‘fjuza dan ai ,did ‘la:st ,taim. 


Comparisons using adjectives 


it s 'lardza dan ai ‘Bort it woz. 
it s 'raxda ‘longa dan i ‘sed it woz. 
it 'iznt oz ‘laidz oz ai ‘Bort it woz. 


Qualities of all kinds 


‘beta dan 
‘hevio dan 
'mo: “fit dan 
oz ‘gud oz 
az “‘hevi oz 
ez ‘fit az 


Manner 
‘beta dan 
az ‘wel oz 


Distance 
t ‘fa:da dan 
y oz ‘fair oz 
Time 
; ‘surna dan 
t az ‘suin az 
Duration 
+ ‘longa dan 
t ez Mon az 


it s ‘matf ,beta dan ai ‘Bort it ,woz. 

it s 'hevio dan ai iks‘pektid it ta ,bi:. 
hi ,luks 'mox ‘fit dan ai v ‘eva ‘sizn im. 
it s ‘kwait oz ,gud oz ai “ort. 

ymain z az ,hevi oz ,jo:z iz. 

fi ,luks oz 'fit ez ai v ‘eva ‘sitn ar. 


Comparisons using adverbs 


‘hi: kan ,du: it beta dan ,ju: kan. 
hi 'did it oz ‘wel oz i Ykud. 


hi went ‘matf ,fa:da dan ai Yarskt im tu. 
ai f| ,gou oz ‘fair oz ai ‘fis! in‘klaind tu. 


ai f| bi 'Seo ‘suzna dan ju ‘Bink. 
ai | ‘du: it ez ‘su:n oz ai \,kan. 


it tuk ‘longo dan ai ‘Bort it ,wud. 
ju fl 'stei “hiar oz ‘lon ez ju laik. 


310 Case after oz and dan. In many instances the clauses 
introduced by these two conjunctions of the comparative may be 
reduced to phrases or even single words, the finite that they might 
contain being omitted as understood. Thus, in sentences like the 
following the words shown in brackets are usually left out. 
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'ai v dan ‘mox dan \,jur (hav). 

‘ai v dan az ,matf oz \,juz (hav). 

jai v dan 'les dan “ju: (hav). 

Sis wan z ‘lardza dan \,dat (wan iz). 

ai 'laik “6is wan oz 'wel oz (ai laik) ‘eni av dam. 
'Sis wan 'iznt az (or sou) ‘lady oz “dat (wan iz). 

This raises the question as to whether in such cases dan and oz 
are functioning as prepositions rather than subordinating conjunc- 
tions. Sweet, in his New English Grammar, §380, stated the case 
for this point of view, which, if accepted, means that when one 
of the five pronouns having special forms for the oblique case is 
needed in this position, that special form will be used, thus: 

hi z 'to:la dan \,mi:. ‘wit v ,gon oz ,farr ez ,dem. 

While many grammarians adhere to the view that this practice 
is ungrammatical, it has to be recognized that it is extremely widely 
used. Some speakers, in order to avoid involvement in the con- 
troversy, prefer to retain the finites, thus justifying the use of the 
nominative form of the pronoun: 


hi z 'to:la dan ‘ai ,am. ‘wit v ,gon oz ,farr az ,dei hav. 
311 The general conjunction. In addition to its use in com- 

bination with other words to introduce adverbial clauses (§§302-6 
and 308), the word Sat is used as a general conjunction to introduce 
noun clauses. These may be either the subject or the object of the 
verb in the principal clause. Many of these clauses resemble, and 
may replace, some of the infinitive phrases described in §§241-250. 
The following are some examples. 
a. As subject of a verb 

Sat ju fed ‘ain ‘o:! “Sat ,mani 'mas bi ‘veri  gratifaiin. 

Sat ai woz 'not ‘held risYponsib] ri'lizxvd mi tri‘mendasli. 
b. With precursory dSea* 

de z 'nou di'ma:nd dat ju fed ri‘zain fram jo: /poust. 

a z bin 'nou pra’pous| dat Oi a'grizmant fad bi Ykans|d. 
c. With precursory it and adjective complement 

it s 'Andi‘naiab] dat jo: jfazda z .dzenaras. 

it waz ‘fo:t{nit dat ai waz ,not ,held ris,ponsib]. 
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d. With precursory it and noun complement 
it s a ‘feim dat wi ,kaint bi in,dzoiin dis ,brait ,sanfain. 
it s @ ‘njuzsns dat ai ,karnt ,sta:t til »nekst ,witk. 


é. As object of a verb 


'plizz ri memba dat ju mast ‘hav it ‘redi bai ‘wenzdi. 
ai 'didnt ‘promis Sat ai d o,kampani ju. 


f, As predicate 


‘wil ju ‘tel dam dat 'o:l Sa “winduz mas bi ‘kli:nd? 
ai ri'maindid a: dat fi 'had ta “get “ap aili. 


In clauses of types d, e and f the general conjunction is frequently 
omitted, giving rise to what is called a Contact Clause, thus: 
d. it s a ‘nju:sns ai ,karnt ,sta:t til ,nekst ,witk. 
é. 'plizz riimemba ju mast ‘hav it ‘redi bai ‘wenzdi. 
f. ‘wil ju ‘tel dam 'o:l 6a “winduz meas bi ‘kli:nd? 
In American English the conjunction is often omitted in clauses 
of types 6 and c, as well as in those mentioned above. 
In sentences such as the following the general conjunction is 
never expressed : 
ai 'wif i d Yweit ! ai 'houp it ‘daznt ‘rein ta,moru. 
ai 'wif i d “weitid ! ai 'trast i “haznt foYgotn it. 
it s 'taim wi wa .gouin. aid 'ra:da ju ‘sta:tid teYmoru. 
Notice that in the two examples on the last line past tenses are 
used with a future or present reference. They are acting as sub- 
stitutes for a subjunctive expressing a hypothesis. 


312 The ing-form after conjunctions. In §§256 and 293 ex- 
amples were given of gerunds as prepositional objects. In some cases 
the ing-form follows words which may be either prepositions or 
conjunctions, and it is sometimes a moot point whether in these 
cases it is a gerund or not. Examples: 

bifoa* ju d 'beto ‘finif ‘Sis ,wa:k bi,fo: ,sta:tin eni®in ,els. 

antil antil ‘tiztfin ,inglif ai 'neve ‘rialaizd its  difik|tiz. 

a:rfta* azfta 'hiarin di “Ade ,said ai 'geiv ‘mai 2,pinjan. 

sins ai v 'tfeindzd mai ‘maind sins ,ri:din ,6at ,buk. 
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When the connective cannot in any circumstances be regarded 
as a preposition, it is clear that the ing-form is not a gerund, but 
is forming part of an adverbial phrase: 


wen wen ‘spizkin ,inglif, hi 'ofn “meiks mis‘teiks. 

wail _ai 'vizitid de “britif mju‘ziam wail ,steiin in landan. 
Sou Souoe'gritin wid de Vfigaz, ai ‘ka:nt ok sept da kan*klu:znz. 
In either case this is a somewhat formal construction, not much 


used in spoken English, where it is usually replaced by adverbial 
clauses as shown below. 


... bifoo ju ,start eni®in ,els. ‘wen i ‘spizks ,inglif... 


antil ai ‘to:t ,inglif... ... Wail ai waz ,steiin in 

larftar aid ‘ha:d di 'ada said... —_landan. 

... sins ai ,red ,dat ,buk. dou ai o'gri: wid da Y figez . . 
INTERROGATIVES 


313 Characteristics. The interrogatives, which may be pro- 
nominal, adjectival or adverbial in nature, introduce the sentences 
known as Particular (or Special) Questions. As was explained 
in §43, such questions normally take a Tune II. The nuclear tone 
is usually placed on the last stressed word of the sentence, but 
may fall on the interrogative word if there is no later word that 
can accommodate it. As the interrogatives are nearly always stressed 
they have no weak forms. A classified list is given in §295. 

A very important structural point to note is that when an 
interrogative is the subject of the verb an affirmative construction 
must be used: 


'hu: ‘got hia farst? 'witf 'buk a'pi:lz te ju moust? 
'wot ‘meid “dat \noiz? 'hau “meni ov ju | giv mi wan? 
Compare these sentences with the following in which the interroga- 


tive is the object of the verb, and an interrogative construction 
is used: 

'hu:(m) did ju \siz dea? 'witf ‘buk d ju ‘laik \best? 

'wot wa ju \meikin? 'hau “meni av dam wil ju giv mi? 
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As explained in §294, certain prepositions take the end position 
when their object is an interrogative word. Here are further 
examples: 

'hu:(m) did ju \spizk tu? = 'witf “buk iz i \to:kin abaut? 
‘wot did ju du: ‘Sat wid? = ‘hau meni ‘pizp| a ju \keitarin fo:? 


The prepositions that take this end position are marked + in 
the lists given in §289. 


314 Pronominal interrogatives: hu: (hu:m), hurz, wot, witf. 
With the exception of hu:m these may function as subject, subject- 
complement, direct object or prepositional object. They are used 
as follows: 
hu: 

This refers to persons only, and may be singular or plural. While 
it was originally used only as a subject or subject-complement, it 
has for very many years replaced hu:m as an object, especially 
in natural conversation. 

'hu: ‘tould ju dat? 'hu: z 6a ‘tfeaman av da \miztin? 
"hu: ev ju .ritn tu? "hu: did ju ‘si: at da parti? 


It is used to ask about a person’s identity: 
"hu: iz i2-—hi z mista ‘smiO. hi z 6a ‘prezidnt. 
huzm 
This refers to persons only, and may be singular or plural. 
Though nominally the correct form for the direct and prepositional 
objects, it is avoided by the great majority of speakers, who prefer 
to use hu: in all cases. It is, however, to be met with in written 
English and in a ceremonial style of speech. When it is used, 
any preposition that governs it is usually placed before it instead 
of in the end position. 
"hurm av ju \sizn? 'hurm did dei “hould \prizna? 
fo 'hu:m wa ju \plizdin? or 'hu:m we ju ,plitdin fox? 


hu:z 
This refers to possession by persons and, though usually adjec- 


tival, may be used pronominally. 
'hu:z iz Sat \buk? 'hu:z did ju \boru? 
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wot 
This refers to things, and may be either singular or plural. It 
is invariable for case. 


'wot ‘meid “dat \noiz? 'wot s da .taim? 
'wot did ju \sei ta dam? 'wot did ju ‘du: ‘dat for? 
'wot 2 ‘douz Binz? 'wot a 6a \vizitin auez? 


It is used to ask about a person’s nationality, social standing 
or profession. 
'wot ‘iz i?—hi z a ‘spanjed. hi z a ‘ti:tfa. 
witf 
This is selective, asking for one or more members of a class to 
be picked out from the rest. It may refer to either persons or things, 
and may be either singular or plural. It is invariable for case, 
and is more frequently adjectival than pronominal. When used 
as a pronoun it is frequently followed by a participial phrase indi- 
cating the class from which the choice is to be made. 
'witf av “Souz “men iz jor \brada? or 'witf iz jo: \brade? 
‘wit av “di:z ‘piktfaz 'geiv ju 6a “moust ,plezo? 
'witf av “douz ‘tu: ‘buks did ju 'faind “moust \intristin ? 
'witf av 6a “boiz av ju \spouken tu? 
hau matf, hau meni, hau litl, hau fju: 
Though generally adjectival, these collocations may be used 
pronominally. 
'hau “matf d ju .wont? ‘hau “meni did ju \six? 
'hau ‘lit! woz da? ‘hau “fju: kan ju \du: wid? 


315 Adjectival interrogatives: hu:z, wot, witf. These have 
the same references as when they are pronominal. 
hu:z 
This refers to possession (of persons or things) by persons. 
"hu:z ‘doktar a.tendid ju? 'hu:z ‘tfildrn wa ju \pleiin wid? 
"hu:z ‘hors iz dat? 'hu:z am‘brela hav ju ,teiken? 
wot 
This usually refers to things, but is occasionally used for persons. 


It is used in asking for selection when the choice is felt to be 
unlimited. 
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‘wot ‘idiot ‘tould ju Gat? ‘wot \ainsa did ju ,giv dam? 
‘wot ‘medsin a ju ,teikin? ‘wot kan’sefnz av ju \a:skt for? 

wit 

This refers to persons or things, and is used in asking for selection 
when the choice is from a limited class. 
'witf ‘boi ‘wan 6a \praiz? 'witJ ‘ruzmz ev dei ,kliznd ? 
'witf “wei iz da fo:tist ? 'witf ‘trein a dei \kamin bai? 
hau matf, hau meni, hau lit|, hau fju: 
The following are examples of these collocations used adjectivally. 
"hau matf .tiz av ju got? ‘hau meni ‘pizp| 2 \kamin? 
‘hau lit! milk iz da? ‘hau fju: mis.teiks did ju ,meik? 
The interrogative hau is also collocated with adjectives. 


"hau ‘lardz iz jo: \gaidn? ‘hau ‘gud waz dat film ju ,so:? 


316 Adverbial interrogatives: hau, wea*, wen, wai. These have 
their usual meanings. 
hau 
Adverb of manner, also used in inquiring after someone’s health. 
‘hau d ju ‘laik jo: tir? 'hau dez i ‘get “Oru: sou 'matf .wa:k? 


‘hau d ju .duz? ‘hau z jo: \brada? 
"hau ‘az ju? 'hau er ‘o:l da famili? 
weo* 
Adverb of place and direction. 
'wear iz it? 'weo did ju ‘put mai \buk? 
'weor \ar ei? 'wear a ju ‘gouin fa ja \holidiz? 
wen 


Adverb of time. 
'wen did ju .mi:t dam? = 'wen | di ‘adeaz bi ,redi? 
wai 
Adverb of motive or cause. 
'wai ‘karnt ju weit fa mi? ‘wai doz it \rein sou ,matf ,hia? 


The interrogative hau is often collocated with adverbs of various 
kinds. 
Manner 'hau ‘flurantli daz fi 'spizk \inglif? 
Distance ‘hau ‘farr iz \landan fram ,hia? 
Time ‘hau ‘suin kan ju ‘let mi hav it? 
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Duration ‘hau ‘lon did it .teik? 
Frequency ‘hau ‘ofn daz i ‘kam ta si: ju? 


317 Interrogatives with eva* and els. Most of the interrogatives 
may be intensified by combining them with eve*, while alternatives 
are expressed by adding els. Both these elements take a stress, 
and els usually takes the nuclear tone, which, since the question 
begins with an interrogative word, will normally be a Tone II. 


evo* els 


Pronominal 
hu: 'eva z dat? ‘hu: .els ,wonts wan? 
'hu:(m) \els av ju ,sizn? 
'hu:z els av ju ,teiken? 
wot 'eva “meid ju du: it? ‘wot ,els iz ,ni:did? 


witf 'eva did ju .teik? 'witf vels d ju ,wont? 
Adjectival 

wot 'eva ‘ju:s waz ‘dat? 'wot pleis .els kad it ,biz? 

witf ‘eva “buk s dat? 'witf buk \els d ju ,wont? 
Adverbial 

hau 'eva d ju ‘du: it? "hau ‘els kan ai ,duz it? 

weer ‘evar 0 ju gouin? 'weor ‘els kad it biz? 

wen 'eva did ju \siz im? 'wen .els kad ju ,mi:t mi? 

wai 'eva did ju ‘du: it? 'wai .els fad ai ,wont wan? 


Though the collocations hu:m 'eva* and hu:z 'eva* exist, they 
are very seldom used. In place of the former, many speakers 
would use the subject form, thus: 


hu: ‘eve did ju ‘tel abaut it? 
For the possessive form a paraphrase would be used, e.g., 
hu: 'eva doz ‘dis bi,lon tu? 
In popular speech the possessive 'hu:z ,els is usually replaced 


by ‘hu: ,elsiz, so that the example on the third line of the above 
table would become: 


'hu: ,elsiz av ju ,teiken? 


This practice arises from the feeling that hu: els is a unit of the 
type referred to in §57. 
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CONJUNCTIVES 


318 The particular conjunctives. This term is a convenient 
one to designate a class of words which are closely parallel to the 
interrogatives in form but which are used to introduce subordinate 
noun clauses when the principal clause conveys such mental states 
as interrogation, wonderment, ignorance, uncertainty or reticence. 
The principal clause may be a statement, an imperative or a 
question, and, like the interrogatives, the conjunctives may have 
a pronominal, an adjectival or an adverbial nature. 

In most cases the subordinate noun clause represents a particular 
(or special) question that has been converted into an indirect 
question ; the introductory interrogative word of the direct question 
changes its role to become the conjunctive introducing the sub- 
ordinate clause, thus: 


nUnecizalG¢ = ai 'dount ‘nou ‘hu: it iz. 
'wea z i .gouin? = ai 'wAnda ‘weer i Z \gouin. 
'hau did fi ‘du: it? = 'tel mi ‘hau fi did it. 


It is important to notice that the interrogative construction of 
the direct question is converted into a statement construction in 
the indirect question. A common mistake of foreign students of 
English is to retain the interrogative construction in the indirect 
question. 

Unlike the interrogatives, conjunctives cannot be intensified by 
eve*, and, unlike the relatives, they usually bear some degree of 
sentence stress, and they have no antecedent. 


319 The general conjunctives. This term may be applied to 
the two conjunctives if and wede*, which do not correspond to 
any interrogative word, but serve to introduce subordinate noun 
clauses representing general questions (§41) that have been con- 
verted into indirect questions, thus: 


9 ju e’weer av dat? > ai 'wanda ‘wede ju ar a.wear ev dat. 

haz i ‘sin 6am? > ‘let mi ‘nou if i z Ysizn dam. 

kan dei ‘weit? > ‘wil ju ‘tel mi if Sei kan ‘weit? 

As will be seen from the above examples, the principal clause 
may be a statement, an imperative or a question. 
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A certain difference in meaning between if and weda* should 
be noticed. While if means ‘‘in the case that’’, weda*, with its 
suggestion of duality or alternation (compare aida*, naida*, ada*), 
means “‘in this case or the other’’. In certain contexts, therefore, 
if may be ambiguous, and wede* is to be preferred. Example: 


‘waiar if ai m te ,kam. = IfI’mtocome,send mea telegram. 

'waia ‘weder ai m ta kam. In any case send me a telegram 
saying whether I’m to come or 
not. 


The difference in intonation suggests that the if-clause is felt to 
be adverbial, while the whether-clause is felt to be a noun clause. 


320 Substitution tables. The tables given below show how 
and in what contexts the conjunctives work. 

With reference to the intonation marking, it should be noted 
that, while the nucleus (§37) falls in the subordinate clause, the 
tone it takes is governed by the nature of the principal clause. 
If this is a statement or an imperative the nucleus may be Tone II 
(as shown) or sometimes Tone III, while questions usually take 
Tone I High (§31). To facilitate the making of the necessary 
changes, imperatives are marked (!), questions (?), and statements 
are left unmarked. 


The general conjunctives. 


This table gives fifty examples of the use of the two general 
conjunctives. 


SES 


Principal Clause Conjunctive | Subordinate Clause 
da z 'nou ‘nouin if ai m ta 'gou ta dei 
dei 'wount ‘tel mi “weda* it s \redi 
it s 'hard ta ‘sei Ji ‘wonts eni .moa 
'trai ta ri memboa* (!) dei v .teikan it 
'wount dei ‘tel ju (?) hi z a,raivd 
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The particular conjunctives. 

This table gives more than a thousand examples of the use of 
the particular conjunctives. The elements in the second and third 
columns are divided into five sections and are interchangeable only 
inside these sections, but the elements in the first column may be 
used with any of those in the other columns. 


NS 


Principal Clause Conjunctive| Subordinate Clause 
ai 'dount ‘nou “hur it \iz 
ai 'kwait fa get ‘witf ‘dis iz 
ai 'wanda ‘wot ‘Sat iz 
ai 'wont ta ‘nou “hu:z Sei ,az 
it od bi 'nais ta ‘nou “hu:(m) ju so: 
ai | 'trai to ‘faind ‘aut ‘wit dei wont 
ai m 'not ‘sa:tn ‘wot fi did it wid 
ai hav 'nou ai dia i \rout it fo: 
ai 'karnt anda’stand “hu:z ‘hat dis ,iz 
it s a 'mistari ta “mi: ‘witf ‘dei av da wizk it ,iz 
ai m a'freid ta ‘sei “wot \buk dei v ,teikan 
wi 'tould ‘noubodi “hau ju ® .gouin 
'arsk im (!) “wea {i<soxit 
'tel mi (!) “wen Sei did it 
'dount ‘tel “enibodi (!) | ‘wai wi \geiv it ta dam 
'rait n ‘let mi ‘nou (!) | “hau “matf waz sent 
'deant dei ‘sei (?) “meni dei tuk 
'wount fi iks plein (?) ‘far wi \workt 
haz 'evriwan bin ‘tould (?) ‘lon wi \steid 
'dount ju ‘nou (?) vhai it ,;went 
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In contexts like those shown below the connectives follow principal 
clauses that neither contain words that might act as antecedents 
nor suggest uncertainty. In such cases the connective nearly always 
bears some stress, and it is therefore preferable to regard it as a 
conjunctive rather than a relative, which would be unstressed. 


“Gat's hu: fl iz. ai 'nou “hu: ‘els wonts wan. 

Oat s ‘wot ai ‘tould ju. ju ‘nou ‘witf wan ‘ai ,tuk. 

ai ‘geiv 6am ,wot ai ,kud. da z 'nou ‘daut 'hu:z it “iz. 

‘Sis iz ,hau it waz ,dan. ai | 'tel ju “hau ai ‘hard av it. 

‘Sat s ,weor ai faund it. dei ‘tould ju ,wear it ,woz. 

‘Sat woz ,wen it ‘hapand. ju ‘nju: ,wen dei wa ,kamin. 

'Sat s ‘wai ai ‘tuk it. ‘ai ,nou ,wai dei a leit. 

ju 'nou ‘hau \ru:d fi ,iz. ‘Sat ,fouz ‘hau ‘raip dei ,a:. 
RELATIVES 


321 Function. Comparison of the lists of conjunctives and 
relatives given in §295 will show that the relatives do not include 
the forms if and weda*, but do include det, which is identical in 
pronunciation and spelling with the general conjunction (§311). 

Though they introduce subordinate clauses, the relatives have 
a different function from that of the subordinating conjunctions in 
that they link their clauses with a specific antecedent in the 
principal clause. This antecedent is usually the noun or pro- 
nominal determiner immediately preceding the relative. 

The relatives do not take sentence stress. 


322 Defining and non-defining clauses. The clauses introduced 
by the relatives fall into two classes, known as defining (or restric- 
tive) clauses and non-defining (or parenthetical) clauses. It is 
important to distinguish between these two classes, as they differ 
in function, in tonetic treatment, and usually in structure. 

Defining clauses play an essential part in the sentence of which 
they form part, since they provide information whereby their ante- 
cedent may be picked out from among a class ; in fact they function 
as a kind of determiner and might more consistently be called 
Determining Clauses. Tonetically they are fully incorporated into 
the sentence ; they form part of the main tune of the sentence and 
there are no pauses before or after them. 
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Non-defining clauses are not essential to the meaning of the 
sentence, since their antecedent is always of such a nature as to 
identify or determine the person or thing referred to; they are 
used to convey an additional piece of information about their 
antecedent. They are tonetically independent of the principal 
clause, being marked off from it by pauses before and after them 
and by having their own tune. This parenthetical insertion causes 
the tune of the principal clause to be broken into two parts, so 
that the part preceding the non-defining clause normally ends in 
a tone that finishes with a low rise (Tones I1, III or V). This 
tonetic independence is indicated in the written language by commas 
placed before and after the clause ; these commas are not present 
in the case of the defining clause. 

It is possible to find instances in which the two kinds of clause have 
identical wording ; the following example will show how intonation 
(in speech) and punctuation (in writing) help in differentiating them. 


Defining Clause. 
da 'faia witf ‘stattid “hia dis'troid ‘siks \hauziz. 

In this case there was more than one fire, and the one referred 
to is identified by stating where it started. The relative clause 
contains information that is essential to the proper understanding 
of the sentence. 


Non-defining Clause. 
da Vfaia, witf 'staitid Vhia, dis'troid ‘siks \hauziz. 
In this case there was only one fire, and the parenthetical relative 
clause gives additional—but inessential—information as to where 
it started. 


323 The independent relative. The relative wot has been 
called the independent relative as it is used without an antecedent ; 
in fact it is felt to contain its own antecedent and to be roughly 
synonymous in the singular with the combination dat witf and in 
the plural with the phrase da @inz witf. It may be the subject, 
direct object or prepositional object of its clause. It is generally 
pronominal, but is sometimes used adjectivally, especially in a more 
formal style. Normally it refers to things in the singular, but it 
may, especially when adjectival, have a plural reference, and also 
be applied to persons. 
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Pronominal use. 


Maitnin z wot ,skeaz .,mi:. dei | 'du: wot dei ‘kan fo: ju. 
‘Oat s wot ,givz ju ,hikaps. ‘luk wot ju v ‘dan ta mai .buk ! 
‘aitnin z wot ‘ai di test. ‘aitnin z wot ‘ai m a/freid ov. 
hi ‘tould mi wot i ,woz. ‘ai ,dount ,nou wot ju ,mizn. 


'haia ‘weidziz a wot dei a ,straikin “foz. 


Adjectival use. 
‘Ois iz wot ,wa:k wiv ,,dan. ‘di:za wot ,fakts av ,kam ta lait. 
hi ‘wornd wot ,pizp| i ,kud. ai v ‘ran ap wot ,frendz ai ,hav. 


Subject. clauses may begin with wot. 
wot ‘ai ,sei 'daznt ‘mata. wot Ypaziz mi iz da ‘va:dikt. 
wot ju ,ni:d iz 'mo: ‘help. wot ai “wont iz ta bi ‘dan wid it. 
wot dei “Bink 'dazn ‘kaunt; it s wot dei ‘du: Sat .,matez. 


Students must resist the temptation to use wot after o:l. The 
normal relative after o:| is deat for persons or things, though hu: is 
sometimes used for persons. When the relative is objective it is 
often omitted. 

‘Sis iz “o:l Sat waz left. ai v ‘givn ju ,o:l (at) ai ,had. 
'o:l dat (ov hu) ‘wont ta ,gou mas bi 'redi bai ‘nain aklok. 

The normally pronominal relatives hu: and hu:m are occasionally 
used as independent relatives when certain well-known literary 
quotations are used in conversation. In such cases they are assumed 
to contain their own antecedent; thus in the examples below 
hu: = hi: hu: and hu:m = douz hu:m. 

hu: 'stizlz mai ‘pazs ‘sti:lz ‘traf. 
hu:m da ‘godz lav, 'dai ‘jan. 


324 Pronominal relatives. The antecedents of these may 
be singular or plural nouns or determiners. While the relatives 
themselves are invariable for number, they are assumed to be 
singular or plural to agree with their antecedent and must be 
followed by the appropriate form of any finite that has different 
forms in singular and plural. 

‘Sis iz 6a ,man u ,wonts ta si: ju. 
‘Oiiz 9 da ,jmen u ,wont ta /si: ju. 
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The various pronominal relatives are described below. 

hu: (weak forms u:, hu, u) refers to persons or to personified 
animals or things. It is used only as the subject of its verb and 
occurs in both defining and non-defining clauses. 


‘dat s da ,ga:l u did it! iz 'dat 6a ‘man u 'koild “jestadi? 
mai fa:da, hu z 'niali Yeiti, 'livz in \landan. 


hu:m (occasional weak forms hum, um) is the oblique form 
of hu:, and is used as a direct or prepositional object. It is found 
only in literary English or in ceremonious speech. 


‘Sat s da ,man hum ai ,so:. iz 'dat 6a “man ta “hurm ju ‘spouk ? 
mai “fade, hu:m ju | 'mi:t ta,moru, 'livz in \lAndan. 


witf (no weak form) refers to animals and things. It serves as 
either subject or object. While dat is usually preferred in defining 
clauses, witf is always used in non-defining ones. 


iz 'dat da wan witf “brouk? ‘dat s da ,buk witf ai v ‘red. 
mai “kaz, wit 'ju:zuali ‘ranz veri ,wel, iz 'givin ‘trab| ,nau. 
'Sis ,buk, witf ai 'bo:t far a ,paund, iz ,wa:8 ‘tu: paundz ,nau. 


The antecedent of witf may be a whole clause instead of a noun 
or determiner ; in that case it functions more like a conjunction. 


ai 'sed \na®in, witf 'meid im ‘stil \mozr ,angri. 
hi 'sed it waz ‘reinin, witf ai 'didnt bivli:v. 


dat (weak form deat, which is the only pronunciation used in 
connected speech) may refer to either persons or things. It is used 
only in defining clauses, where it is usually preferred to witf, but 
not to hu:, except in the contexts described below. It is usually 
omitted when it is the object of its clause. Examples: 
iz 'dis Sa ‘pats! Sat a'raivd dis ’mo:nin? 
‘fou mi da “boi dat 'wan da ‘fazst \praiz. 
iz 'dis 5a ‘pais! (Sat) ai 'so: on da ’teib] dis “mornin? 
ai 'wont to 'to:k to da 'boi (dat) ju \panift ,jestedi. 
iz 'Sis 6a ‘buk (Sat) ju wa ri’farrin tu? 
‘intra ‘dju:s mi ta da 'man (dat) ju “had ‘dina wid ,larst ,nait. 
When the antecedent is a person and the relative is the subject 
of its clause, many speakers prefer to use dat rather than hu: in 
the following contexts: 
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a. After precursory it (§232). 

it wez iz ‘waif dat ,|kept im ,gouin. 

it s da ‘raudi ,pizp!| Set ,ko:z o:l da ,trabl. 

6. After a superlative. 

hi z da 'best ‘futbo:la Sat s 'eva ‘pleid far as. 

c. After determiners expressing uniqueness or totality. 
jue di 'ounli ‘pazsn dat ‘wount avgri: tu it. 

a 'di:z 'o:l Sa “boiz Sat av 'taind “ap ta dei? 


325 Choice of pronominal relative. In order to show clearly 
the different ways in which pronominal relatives and their sub- 
stitutes are used, the following classified sets of simple sentences 
are given for comparison. 

Defining Clauses. 


Except in the first pair of examples below, most speakers prefer 
the second of each pair, and usually omit the word dat in those 
cases where it is shown in brackets. 

1. When the antecedent is a person. 

Subject : ‘dis iz da ,man u Sox ju. 
‘Sis iz da ,man dat sox ju. 

Object : ‘dis iz da ,jman hum ju ;sox. 
‘dis iz da ,;man (dat) ju ,sor. 

Prep. Obj.: ‘dis iz da ,man ta hu:m ai ,geiv it. 
‘dis iz da jman (dat) ai ,geiv it tu. 


2. When the antecedent is a thing. 


Subject : ‘Sis iz da ka: witf ,brouk ,daun. 
‘Sis iz 6a jka: dat ,brouk ,daun. 
Object : ‘Sis iz 6a ka: witf wi ,bort. 


‘dis iz da ,kaz (dat) wi ,bort. 
Prep. Obj.: ‘dis iz da ,katr in witf wi ,keim. 

‘Sis iz da ka: (Sat) wi ,keim in. 
Non-defining Clauses. 


These are usually avoided in spoken English, being replaced 
by other constructions such as those shown as the second example 
of each of the following pairs. 
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1. When the antecedent is a person. 


Subject : 
mai “nits, hu 'met ju ,jestedi, 'livz in lAndan. 
ju ri'memba mai ‘nits “met ju ‘jestedi? fl ‘livz in \landan. 


Object: 
mai “ni:s, hum ju 'met ,jestedi, 'livz in \landan. 
ju ri'memba ‘mi:tin mai 'ni:s ‘jestedi? fl 'livz in \landan. 


Prepositional Object : 
mai “ni:s, te hu:m ju wa ‘spizkin dzast ,nau, 'livz in Andon. 
ai 'so: ju ‘spizkin toa mai ‘nizs dzast nau. fi ‘livz in \landan. 


2. When the antecedent is a thing. 


Subject: 
mai Vhaus, witf ez 'dgast bin ,dekereitid, ,luks ‘veri .nais. 
mai ,haus ez 'dzast bin \dekareitid and ,luks ‘veri ,nais. 


Object : 
mai Yhaus, witf ai v 'dgast ,modarnaizd, iz 'veri \kamfatabl. 
ai v 'dzast ‘modanaizd mai ,haus, and it s ‘veri .kamfatab]. 


Prepositional Object : 
mai 'nju: ,jhaus, witf ai v 'dgzast Ymuz:vd intu, iz ‘tu: smorl. 
ai v 'dzast ‘mu:vd inte mai 'nju: ,haus, ond 'faind it ‘tu: smoil. 


3. When the antecedent is a clause. 
ai v ‘brouken it, witf iz o ‘njursns. 
'wot a \njursns! ai v ‘brouken it! 


326 The comparative relative. In cases where the idea of com- 
parison or similarity is introduced into the main clause by the use 
of either of the determiners Sa seim or satf, the relatives hu:, hurm 
(referring to persons) or dat (referring to persons or things) are 
replaced by az (weak form ez). This rule applies irrespective of 
whether the determiner is functioning pronominally or adjectivally. 
Unlike the true pronominal relatives, ez is never omitted when it 
is the object of its clause. The following pairs of examples show 
the substitution of ez for other relatives. 
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Pronominal Determiner. 


da 'membaz hu ,voutid a 'Souz u agri: wid as. 

da 'membeaz hu ,voutid a 'satf ez agri: wid as. 

da 'pizp] hu v ,kam a da 'wanz (hum) ju ‘so: ‘jestadi. 
da 'pi:p| hu v ,kam a da 'seim az ju ‘so: estodi. 

da 'buks ai ‘wont a 'douz (dat) ju ken \spea. 

da 'buks ai ‘wont a 'satf oz ju kan \spea. 


Adjectival Determiner. 
'o:l da ‘vizitaz u d 'steid ‘on wa 'had|d ‘raund da .faia. 
'satf ‘vizitez az ad 'steid ‘on wa 'hadid ‘raund da fais. 
‘dis ,iznt da ,bas (Sat) wi ,tuk ,jestadi. 
‘Sis ,iznt da jseim ,bas az wi ,tuk jjestadi. 
‘let mi ‘hav 'eni “buks (Sat) ju ken \spea. 
‘let mi “hav satf ‘buks ez ju kan \spea. 


Notice also such constructions as (or constructions such as) the 
following : 


‘teik it, ,satf oz it iz. wi 'pikt ‘ap ,satf az da ,war. 


327 Adjectival relatives. The relatives wot, witf and hu:z may 
be used adjectivally. The first of these was dealt with in §323, and 
as wit{ is used adjectivally only in a very formal style it need 
not be considered here. 

hu:z (weak forms u:z, huz, uz) normally refers to possession by 
persons. It is used in both defining and non-defining clauses. 


‘Sat s da ,man uzz ,haus wi wa ,lukin at dzas ‘nau. 
iz dar 'enibodi ‘hia huz 'neim ‘hazn bin ’ko:ld? 
hi z ‘o:lwiz ,kworlin wid ,pizp| uz ai,dioz ,difa fram iz ,oun. 
mai “fa:de, huz 'houm iz in ,landan, iz ‘spendin 2 ‘wi:k \hia. 
mai “sistoa, huz 'dog ju ‘so: ,jestadi, iz fond av janim|z. 
Sometimes, when it is desired to avoid a clumsy construction, 
hu:z is used for possession by things. 
ai 'laik to ‘ri:d “buks uz 'o:8az ‘nou dea ‘sabdzikt. 
This avoids the awkward: 
ai 'laik ta ‘ri:d ‘buks di 'o:8az av witf 'nou dea ‘sabdzikt. 
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It is often preferable, however, to use a prepositional phrase 
instead of a relative clause, as shown in the following pairs of 
examples: 

da 'dog uz ‘leg z ,broukan iz “oluin as. 

da 'dog wid da “‘broukan ,leg z “foluin as. 

ai 'slizp in @ “ruzm uz 'winduz ‘luk ‘on ta da ‘stri:t. 

ai 'slizp in a ‘ru:m wid 'winduz ‘lukin ‘on ta da ‘stri:t. 


328 Adverbial relatives. The relatives wea*, wen and wai have 
an adverbial function. Their antecedents are nouns indicating 
place, time or cause, respectively. 

weo*, referring to place, used in both defining and non-defining 


clauses. 
'Sis iz Sa “haus weer ai waz \bo:n. 
da ‘sekandri ,sku:l, weer ai ‘ju:st ta ,ti:tf, iz 'ouva des. 
wen, referring to time, used in both defining and non-defining 
clauses. 
'Gat waz da jia wen ai 'went tu amerika. 
wi | dis'kas it in di ‘intev], wen da | bi ‘les ‘noiz. 
wai, referring to cause, used only in defining clauses. 
Sat s da prizzn wai fi ri'fjuzzd te ‘kam. 
The above three connectives and hau are also used in a similar 
structure, in which the antecedent is omitted. 
“is iz ‘wear ai waz .bo:n. 
\Sat waz ‘wen ai ‘went tu amerika. 
dat s ,wai fi ri'fjuzzd te ‘kam. 
dis iz jhau it fud bi dan. 
In such cases the connective takes a partial stress, and might 
be better classed as a conjunctive (§318) than as a relative. 
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H. Interjections and Exclamations 


329 Interjections. These are words, having no syntactical 
relation to the sentence, used to express emotion. Some of the 
commonest are shown below and, as they naturally depend greatly 
on intonation for their meaning, they are classified by tunes 
(§§37-9). The feelings suggested by the various tunes are roughly 
as follows: 


I Suprise, or a query. 
II A reaction that is definitely approving or disapproving, 
according to the word used. 
III A hesitant or apologetic reaction. 
IV A more colourful reaction, which may be either arch or 
enthusiastic, according to the situation. 


‘wel ! ‘wot ! in’di:d ! “ha, lou ! 

Th, Sour! hu‘rei ! ‘nonsns ! ‘ou .nonsnis ! 
pat in‘dizd! ‘fansi ! 'wot a \piti ! 
‘wel ! 'wel wel ! ‘wel wel wel ! 

tt ax! You ! Ywel ! 

Ly ou! “fansi ! in di:d ! wot a “piti ! 
art “ai “sei ! 


The following are used more particularly by women. 


II ‘gudnis ! “ou dia! “dia miz! = 'wel ai neva! 
‘greifas ! “ou \mai ! 
IV “ou “dia! ‘ou ,mai! /dia”%mi:! “ou “boda! 


The following are used more particularly by men. 


II 'dzoli gud! ‘bles mai \soul ! 
III “nou , fia! 
IV ‘ou “lo:d ! ‘gud “loxd ! 


In addition to the above an indefinite number of exclamations, 
both facetious and violent, are to be heard in the speech of educated 
persons. 
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330 Exclamatory sentences. These fall into two main types, 
which are distinguished by their structural differences. 


Type 1. 


These begin with an exclamatory hau or wot, and use a Tune II 
or IV. Preference is shown for Tune II in exclamations expressing 
regret or disgust and for Tune IV in exclamations of pleasure ; 
both kinds usually have either a high prehead (§34) or a rising 
head (§46). 

hau is used before adjectives not qualifying a noun, and before 
adverbs: 


II “hau anpleznt ! ‘hau \badli fi ,spizks ! 
‘hau dis.gastin ! “hau \o:kwad ju az! 
IV “hau “nais ! ‘hau “gud av ju! 
‘hau ik’saitin ! “hau “kwikli ju ,war:k! 


wot is used before nouns that are uncountables, and before 
countables in the plural. wot 9 is used before countables in the 
singular. In all cases the noun may be qualified by a preceding 
adjective : 
II “wot a ,njursns ! “wot /naisti .weda ! 
“wot a feim! ‘wot a feim! 
IV “wot “‘lavli ,flauez Souz az! 
‘wot a ‘nais “ga:dn ju v ,got! 


Type 2. 

These begin with a front-shifted adverbial. This is usually an 
adverbial particle, but it is often supplemented by an adverbial 
phrase of place or direction. These sentences may take the form 
of either statements or imperatives. In the latter case they generally 
express either good-humoured abruptness or mock severity. The 
nuclear tone is usually a lowered Tone I, and this is preceded by 
a rising tone on any preceding words that require sentence stress. 

The following structural variations should be noticed. 

If the subject is a personal pronoun, it is placed before the 
verb: 

“hia fi ,kamz! ‘of ju ,gou! 
‘Sea Sei ,gou! ‘in ju ,dzamp ! 
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If the subject is not a personal pronoun, it is placed after the 
verb: 
‘hia kamz da ,man!  o’wei went da “houl ,kraud ! 
‘bak keim Si ,adez! ‘of gouz da ,plein! 


If the adverbial particle is accompanied by a further adverbial 
element, the former is placed at the beginning of the sentence 
while the latter generally occupies its usual position at the end: 


‘of dei “ran ta ,skurl ! o’wei dei ‘went ta da _steifn ! 


But in a more literary construction the whole of the adverbial 
may take the front-shifted position: 
‘of ta ‘sku:l dei ,ran ! a’wei ta da ‘steifn dei ,went! 
A substitute imperative is sometimes formed using the preposi- 
tion wid after an adverbial particle: 


awei wid ju! ‘aut ,wid it! ‘of wid iz fart! 
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PART III 


Sentence Structure 
TENSE TABLES 


331 Sentence pattern formula. The established formula for 
showing basic word order in the sentence is S— V—O (Subject 
—Verb—Object). This is often amplified to S—v—V—O 
(Subject—auxiliary verb—Principal Verb—Object), with the use 
when necessary of C (Complement) and A (Adverbial). Adhering 
to the same principle this system can easily be adapted to show 
details of tense structure by using symbols having the following 
meanings: 
= Subject 
= Conjugating finite 
Conjugating verbal 
= Specific verbal 
F = Specific finite 
O™= Object 


admw 
I 


The relative positions of the symbols for subject and conjugating 
finite will indicate whether the sentence is a statement or a question, 
but it is also desirable to indicate the presence or absence of negation. 
This can be done by means of the following amplifications of the 
symbol for the conjugating finite: 

af = Affirmative conjugating finite 
nf = Negative conjugating finite 


Using these symbols the following arrangements will represent 
the various forms of the sentence. 


Affirmative S —af—(v) —V—(O,C, A) 
Interrogative af —S —(v) —V—(O,C, A) 
Negative S —nf--—(v) —V—(O,C, A) 
Interrogative-negative nf —S — (v) —V—(O,C, A) 
Anomalous affirmative S —F — (0, C, A) 
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332 Sentence Structure 


The tables in the next four sections give examples of the basic 
affirmative, interrogative, negative and interrogative-negative 
structures of each of the twelve active and eight passive tenses 
of the verb, while §§336-7 show the anomalous conjugation. The 
numbering of the tenses corresponds to that given in §209. The 
letter A prefixed to a tense number means that the tense is in the 
active voice, while the letter P indicates that it is in the passive. 
For practical reasons all parts of the sentence that follow the 
specific verbal are lumped together under the head O, C, A. 


332 The affirmative. This is widely regarded as the basic 
sentence structure, though it might be difficult to find a logical 
reason for this, as a statement is frequently a reply to a question, 
and questions are usually followed by a statement containing the 
information asked for. In affirmative statements the subject 
precedes all verbal forms and (except in Tenses Al and A2) is 
followed immediately by an affirmative conjugating finite. 


Tense No. S af Vv V O,C, A 
Ae (See §336) 
A 2 (See §336) 
Ato oft mas 'teik *Oliz: 
A4 ju Vv Minift da ,buk. 
A 5 fi d ‘mendid it. 
A 6 it 'mait av bi'lond ta ‘dzon. 
Ad hi Zz ‘lisnin te mi. 
A 8 ‘Sat woz Sha:tin ju. 
A9 dei 'fud bi ‘raitin nau. 
AlO ai Vv bin Binkin abaut it. 
All 'dgon ad bin ‘torkin ta dam. 
Al2 dei I av bin 'arnin .SAMBIN. 
Pot ‘Sat s ‘rialaizd bai ‘evriwan. 
eZ dei wer 'o:dad ta litv 
Pa3 it kan bi ‘pakt in hia. 
Pra 9 ju Vv bin ‘robd. 
PIS 'Souz ad bin fa‘gotn. 
PiGeianti d av bin ‘mist. 
Pit hi Zz bizin ‘kwest{nd abaut it. 
Eon WAI waz bitin iOxt ta swim. 


Sentence Structure 333 


Intonation and Stressing. 

It will be noticed that the nuclear tone is either Tone II, Tone III 
or Tone IIIb, and that it falls either on the specific verbal or on 
the object or adverbial. The affirmative finites are unstressed 
except in two instances where stress is needed for semantic reasons. 


333 The interrogative. This is formed by placing an affirmative 
conjugating finite before the subject instead of after it, as in 
affirmative statements. In the case of Tenses Al and A2 the 
specific finite used in the affirmative (see §336) is replaced by the 
infinitive of the same verb, and one of the affirmative conjugating 
finites du:, daz, or did is placed before the subject. 


Tense No. af S Vv V OnGeA 
IdM doz 'dgon ‘drink ‘kofi? 
A 2 did dei gsi as? 
A 3 mast fi 'teik fOlrze 
A4 hav ju “finift da ‘buk? 
A 5 had fi “‘mendid it? 
A 6 'mait it av bilond ta ’dzon? 
A7 iz i ‘lisnin ta mi? 
A 8 waz Sat ‘hartin ju? 
A 9 'fud dei bi ‘raitin ‘nau? 
Al0 hav ju bin “Binkin abaut it? 
All had 'dgzon bin ‘to:kin ta dam? 
Al2 wil ei av bin § “aznin “eni®in? 
Pr iz ‘Sat ‘riolaizd = bai “evriwan? 
P 2 wa dei 'o:rdad ta ‘lirv? 
P 3 kan it bi 'pakt in “hia? 
P4 hav ju bin ‘robd? 
P55 had 'Souz bin fa’gotn? 
P 6 wed ji av bin “mist? 
Pai iz i bizin ‘kwest{[nd obaut it? 
PiSt, a Woz i bizin 'to:t te ‘swim? 


Intonation and Stressing. 

The nuclear tone is now In. Except for the two that are stressed 
for semantic reasons, the finites are shown unstressed. They would 
be given high level stress if it were desired to infuse a feeling of 
greater interest into the questions. (See §343.) 
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334 Sentence Structure 


334 The negative. This has the same structure as the affirmative, 
the only change being the substitution of the negative finite for 
the affirmative one, except in Tenses Al and A2, where the specific 
finite that is used in the affirmative (see §336) is replaced by the 
infinitive of the same verb, while one of the negative conjugating 
finites dount, daznt or didnt is placed immediately after the subject. 
Other exceptions to this rule will be found in §§155, 160 (te bi:), 
171 (ju:st to), 195d (mei) and 2030 (mait). 


Tense No. S nf Vv V O,C,A 
Aa "dgon “daznt ‘drink /kofi. 
A 2 dei ‘didnt ‘six as. 
A 3 i 'masnt teik wolzz. 
A4 ju ‘havnt Mfinift da ,buk. 
Aa sii "hadnt ‘mendid it. 
A 6 it 'mait not ov bi‘lond ta ,dgon. 
Act hi ‘isnt Misnin ta mi. 
AEST Oat ,woznt hatin ju. 
A9 dei ‘fudnt bi ‘raitin nau. 
Al0O ai ‘havnt bin Binkin abaut it. 
All 'dgon ‘hadnt bin ‘tozkin ta dam. 
Al2 dei 'wount avbin Yarnin ‘eni@in. 
Feel dat ‘iznt ‘rialaizd == bai Yevriwan. 
ed dei 'waint ‘o:rdad to “liv: 
Ps it 'karnt bi “pakt in Vhia. 
P4 ju yhavnt — bin jrobd. 
Po oaee douz jhadnt bin fa,gotn. 
EAC e gall ‘wudnt av bin “mist. 
so hi ‘iznt bizin Ykwestfnd abaut it. 
Eo malik 'woznt bitin ‘tort ta “swim. 


In a formal written style and in very formal or emphatic speech 
the negative finite may be split into its component parts, i.e., 
affirmative finite + not, the latter word taking the stress (less 
consistently in British than in American English, where this formal 
structure is more favoured than it is in Britain). 

Intonation and Stressing. 

Tune III occurs more frequently than it did in the affirmative. 
All the negative finites are stressed. 

Other methods of introducing negation into statements will be 
found in §§351-7. 
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Sentence Structure 335 


335 The interrogative-negative. This has the same form as 
the interrogative, the only change being the substitution of the 
negative finite for the affirmative one. 

While this form of the sentence is rare in the written style, it 
is much. more common in speech than is generally realized. Its 
neglect in most text-books is unjustified, for in lively conversation 
as many as a third of the general questions may contain a negative 
finite. It is widely used for making questions rhetorical, protesting 
or merely indicative of the speaker’s attitude, and it is therefore 
recommended to the student’s attention. 


Tense No. nf S Vv V OCA 
re | 'daznt  ‘dzon ‘drink ‘kofi ? 
AY? 'didnt dei asi as? 

A3 'masnt fi ‘teik COZY, 

A 4 ‘havnt = ju finift da ‘buk? 
A 5 ‘hadnt fi ‘mendid it? 

A 6 ‘maitnt it av bi‘lond ta “dzon? 
1S Ph ‘iznt i ‘lisnin ta mi? 

A 8 'woznt ‘dat ‘hartin ju? 

A 9 ‘'fudnt dei bi ‘raitin ‘nau? 
Al0 ‘havnt = ju bin ‘Binkin abaut it? 
All "hadnt = ''dgon bin ‘tozkin ta dam? 
Al2 'wount dei av bin § “arnin “eniBin ? 
Bf ‘iznt ‘Sat 'rialaizd ~~ bai “evriwan? 
PZ 'waint = dei ‘o:rdad ta ‘lirv? 
P 3 'karnt it bi “pakt in “hia? 
P 4 ‘havnt = ju bin ‘robd? 

P 5 ‘hadnt ‘douz bin fa’gotn ? 

P 6 ‘wudnt fi av bin ‘mist? 

Biv, ‘iznt i bizin ‘kwestf{nd obaut it? 
Es 'woznt fi bizin ‘tort ta “swim? 


In very formal speech the subject is occasionally preceded by 
an affirmative finite and followed by not (e.g., daz 'dgon ‘not 
“drink ’kofi?), but most good speakers feel that this style is stilted 
and unnatural. 

Intonation and Stressing. 

The intonation is the same as for the interrogative, but all the 
finites are stressed. 
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336, 337, 338 Sentence Structure 


Other methods of introducing negation into questions will be 
found in §§358-63. 


336 The anomalous conjugation. In this structure the tense 
is indicated by a finite of the specific verb instead of by the usual 
conjugating finite. Though it is used only in the imperative and 
in Tenses Al and AQ2, all these are of such frequent occurrence 
that the structure is still important. 

Formerly in general use in all four forms of the sentence in 
these two tenses and in the negative imperative as well as the 
affirmative, it is now restricted to the unemphatic imperative and 
the unemphatic affirmative form of Tenses Al and A2 and to certain 
special sentence arrangements that are described in §§349, 356 
and 363. Its most common uses are in the imperative, described 
in §236, and in the Present and Past Tenses of the Aspect of 
Accomplishment (Tenses Al and A2), set forth below. 


337 Anomalous affirmative. This occurs only in the unem- 
phatic affirmative form of Tenses Al and A2. 


Tense No. 5S F O ya 
At 'dzon ‘drinks ‘kofi at ,nait. 
we hi 'laiks ‘o:l av dam —_,nau. 
Al dei "grou ‘flauaz in da ,gatdn. 
Al wi ‘o:l ;nou Oi ,ainsa ta dat. 
A 2 da 'ga:lz "sO: ‘meori in ,taun. 
A 2 it 'meid ‘sens ta Ymi:. 


ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURES 


338 Variant sentence patterns. The form of the sentence, 
whether in affirmative, interrogative, negative or interrogative- 
negative, does not always follow the normal pattern shown in 
§§332-5. For instance, Tenses Al and A2 have the exceptional 
structure shown in the previous section, questions do not always 
have an interrogative structure, and negation can be expressed 
without using a negative finite. Differences in meaning may also 
be expressed by changes of stress and intonation. 

These variations in the sentence pattern will be examined in 
the following sections, each form of the sentence being taken in turn. 
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Sentence Structure 339, 340 
AFFIRMATION 


339 Variations in the affirmative. It has been shown in §332 
that ordinary affirmation is expressed in all tenses except Al and 
A2 by placing an affirmative finite after the subject, the finite 
being nearly always unstressed. 

Affirmative statements may, however, be treated in other ways, 
involving changes in the stress and intonation patterns, and in 
particular in the form of some of the conjugators, while in Tenses 
Al and A2 a normal structure is sometimes employed instead of 
the anomalous one described in §§336-7. 

The most usual change in the stress and intonation pattern in- 
volves using the strong form of the conjugating finite and giving 
it a strong stress. This may take either of two forms, one of which 
merely makes the statement emphatic while the other gives it a 
sense of contradiction. 


340 Emphasis. When it is desired to emphasize the general 
truth of an affirmative statement, perhaps also emphasizing some 
particular idea that it contains, a high level stress is placed on 
the conjugating finite. In Tenses Al and A2 the specific finite 
used in the unemphatic affirmative (§337) is replaced by the infinitive 
of the specific verb while the approprate conjugating finite in its 
stressed form is inserted between the subject and the infinitive. 
The nuclear tone, which falls later than the finite, may be a Tone II, 
ore Lith. 


Tense No. S af Vv V ONGRA 
vate | ,dzon 'daz ‘drink Kofi. 
A.3 fi "MAS ‘teik Y Olrz 
A 5 fi ‘had ’mendid _ it. 
ray hi IZ “lisnin ta mi. 
AA9 Sei ‘Jud bi ‘raitin nau. 
All ,dzon "had bin “torkin ta dam. 
| Esa dat 'iZ ‘rialaizd ~~ bai ‘evriwan. 
P 3 it 'kan bi ‘pakt in ‘hia. 

P 5 ,douz ‘had bin fo‘gotn. 
Pi. hi biz bizin “kwestfnd abaut it. 
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341, 342 Sentence Structure 


341 Contradiction. If the emphatic affirmative is intended as 
a contradiction of a previous statement or the reversal of a previous 
negative attitude, a Tone II is used on the conjugating finite, its 
prominence being enhanced by the weakening or lowering in pitch 
of all the other stresses. If it is desired to give the impression of 
complete certainty, all the succeeding stresses are low level ones, 
which makes the Tone II on the finite the nuclear tone of the 
sentence. In cases of less certainty, or to soften the statement 
for politeness’ sake, one of the succeeding stresses may take a low 
rising tone, thus converting the nucleus into a Tone IIIb. 


Tense No. S af Vv V OC 
Az dei ‘did drink ikofi. 
A4 ju ‘hav finife da ,buk. 
A 6 it ‘mait ov bi,lond ta ,dgon. 
A 8 Oat ‘woz yhaitin ju. 

Al0 ai ‘hav bin /Pinkin abaut it. 

Al2 dei wil ev bin = ,arnin saAmOin. 

Pp 2 ei ‘warr jo:ded ta liv. 

P4 ju ‘hav bin robd. 

P 6 fi ‘wud av bin mist. 

12k) fi ‘woz bizin jtoit ta swim. 
INTERROGATION 


342 Kinds of question. Questions fall into two main classes, 
which differ in both structure and intonation. They are: 


1. General Questions, which begin with a conjugating finite and 
usually take Tone I as their nucleus. They are the ordinary 
interrogative forms of the sentence, and can be answered by jes 
or nou. They are dealt with in §§333 and 335. 


2. Special Questions, which begin with an interrogative word 
and usually take Tone II as their nucleus. They need a specific 
answer and cannot be answered by jes or nou. They are dealt 
with in §§345-9. 

Alternative Questions, which contain one of the two conjunctions 
o:* or no:* and present two or more alternatives from which the 
hearer is asked to make a selection or an identification, form a 
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Sentence Structure 343, 344 


subsidiary class. They may be formed from either General or 
Special Questions. (See §350.) 


343 Emphatic general questions. In the examples of the 
interrogative given in §333 the large majority of the conjugating 
finites are shown unstressed and in their weak forms. In some 
situations this pattern may suggest a certain perfunctoriness or lack 
of interest on the part of the speaker. This can be eliminated by 
using the strong forms of the finites and giving them a full high 
level stress while leaving the rest of the sentence more or less 
unmodified except for certain stress adjustments. 


Tense No. af S Vv V OFGTA 
A 2 ‘did dei ‘sit as? 
A 4 ‘hav ju ‘finift da ‘buk? 
A 6 ‘mait it av bi lond ta “dzjon? 
A 8 'WOz “Oat ‘haiti ju? 
Alo "hav ju bin Binkin abaut it? 
Al2 ‘wil dei av bin § “aznin ‘eni®in ? 
PZ ‘wa: dei ‘o:rdad ta ‘li:v? 
P4 "hav ju bin ‘robd? 
Pac ‘wud fi av bin ‘mist? 
P38 'wWoz fi bizin ‘to:t ta ‘swim? 


344 Rhetorical general questions. These have something of 
the nature of the contradictions mentioned in §341. They are used 
to express surprise or incredulity in the face of some affirmative 
statement that has been made. They differ from emphatic general 
questions in that the nuclear Tone I is placed on the finite at the 
beginning of the sentence while the rest of the question forms the 
rising tail. 


Tense No. af S Vv V OnGeA 
al ‘daz ‘dgon “drink ‘kofi? 
A 3). ‘mast fi ‘teik “Oizz? 
A5 ‘had fi ‘mendid it? 
aot ‘iZ i ‘lisnin ta mi? 
Aue 7fud dei bi ‘raitin “nau? 
All ‘had “dgon bin ‘tozkin ta dam? 
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345 Sentence Structure 


Tense No. af SS) Vv V Ovex 
Pol iz ‘Sat ‘rialaizd = bai “evriwan? 
P3 “kan it bi “pakt in “hia? 

P5 “had ‘douz bin fa’gotn? 
1d bled i bizin ‘kwest{[nd obaut it? 


345 Special questions. An interrogative structure is used pro- 
vided the interrogative word is not the subject of the sentence, 
which means in effect that it may be an adverb or, in the active 
voice only, the object of the verb. Examples: 


Interrogative word as object or part thereof. 


Tense No. O af S Vv V 
Ast ‘wot daz ‘dzon drink? 
A 2 'wit] did ‘meori ,wont? 
A 3 ‘hau meni mei ai .teik ? 
A 4 'witf av dam av ju finife? 
A 5 "hu:(m) ad fi sin? 
A 6 ‘wot ,els kan dei av i,madzind? 
Ad 'wot s i ‘durin? 
A 8 "hu:(m) ,els wa ju iks pektin? 
AQ ‘hau matf Jad wi bi jur:zin? 
Al0 ‘wot av ju bin ‘durin? 
All 'witf ‘buks ad dei bin tirdin? 
Al2 ‘wot | fi av bin Binkin? 

Interrogative word as adverb. 

Tense No. <A af 5 v V 
A 2 "hau ‘ofn did fi \rait ? 
A 4 "hau ‘farr av wi \workt ? 
A 6 ‘wen kad ai av \kam ? 
A 8 'weo wa dei \Steiin ? 
Al0 ‘hau ‘wel az i bin \warkin ? 
Al2 ‘wai fad ju av bin ‘ranin? 
|| 'wen EY ju iks pektid ? 
P 3 ‘wea kad it bi ‘hidn? 
Pb "hau ad dei bin \kukt? 
Pay ‘wai Zz fi bizin Skouldid ? 
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Sentence Structure 346, 347 


346 Special questions with statement structure. When the 
interrogative word that introduces Special Questions is (or is 
associated with) the subject of the sentence, a statement structure 
is used. Examples: 


Tense No. S af Vv V OCS WN 
1; G8 § (See §349) 
A 2 (See §349) 
A 3 "hu: ,els mast liv jarli? 
A 4 'witf avju av Minife 6a ,buk? 
A 5 "hu: d ,mendid it? 
A 6 ‘hau “meni | av a'raivd orl .redi? 
jw | 'witf avju a ‘ju:zin = ‘pens|z? 
A 8 'wot Woz vhartin = ju? 
A 9 'witf ‘gazl fed bi 'gouin nau? 
Al0 "hur z bin to:kin = abaut it? 
All 'witf “boi ad bin shelpin = ju? 
Al2 ‘hur kan av bin ‘i:tin da \keik? 
Pt 'wot ,els iz snoun abaut it? 
PZ 'witf wan waz \Stouln ? 
P 3 ‘hau ‘matf | bi 'pakt in ‘hia? 
P4 "hu: z bin ‘ordad ~— ta liv? 
P 5 "hu: ,els ad bin fa,gotn? 
P 6 ‘hau “meni | av bin ‘sent bai \nau? 
Pod "hu: z bizin ‘arskt ta \help? 
P 8 ‘wot wez  bizin ‘sed abaut it? 


347 Emphatic special questions. Emphasis is often added to 
Special Questions by placing the nuclear Tone II on the finite 
instead of on one of the more meaningful words (usually either 
the subject or the specific verbal) that come later in the sentence. 
This conveys the speaker’s feeling that an unnecessary mystery is 
being made of the facts; alternatively, it may suggest impatience 
at being given irrelevant facts, e.g., ai 'nou ‘wot ‘woznt ,dan, 
'tel mi ‘wot ‘woz ,dAn. In some cases, also, it may convey a con- 
trast of tenses or of modals, e.g., ai 'nou ‘wot ‘fud av bin ,dan, 
'tel mi ‘wot ‘haz bin ,dan. The falling nuclear tone on the finite 
may be either high or low. When the interrogative word is (or 
forms part of) the subject there is no inversion of subject and finite. 
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348 Sentence Structure 


The sentences below are modifications of some of the examples 
given in §§345-6. 


Interrogative word as object or part thereof. 


Tense No. O af S Vv V 
Poel 'wot \daz = ,dzon drink? 
A 2 'witf did »meori »wont? 
A4 'witf ev dam “hav ju ifinift 2 
A 6 ‘wot ‘els ‘kan Sei av i,madzind ? 
Age ,wot nz i durin ? 
AQ ‘hau’matf fud = wi bi jurzin ? 


Interrogative word as adverb. 


Tense No. A af S Vv Vv 
A 2 jhau ,ofn ‘did ffi jrait? 
A 6 swen ‘kud ai ov kam ? 
Al0 ‘hau ‘wel vhaz i bin warkin? 
P 3 "wea ykud it bi shidn? 
P 5 ‘hau shad Ge bin jkukt? 

Interrogative word as subject. 

Tense No. S af Vv V Ove. A 
A 4 'witf av ju hav finife da ,buk? 
A 5 hur ‘had smendid it? 
A 8 ,wot ‘woz shartin = ju? 
Al0 shu: ‘haz bin itozkin = abaut it? 
P 4 jhu: ‘haz bin yorded ta  lirv? 
Py "hu: az bizin saiskt ta kam? 


348 Rhetorical special questions. When Special Questions are 
asked rhetorically in order to suggest surprise or dismay at some- 
thing that has been said, the nuclear tone is changed to a Tone I 
and placed on the interrogative word, while the rest of the question 
becomes the rising tail of the tune. Again there is no inversion 
of subject and finite if the interrogative word is (or forms part of) 
the subject. 
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Sentence Structure 


Interrogative 


Tense No. 
Al 
A4 
A 5 
AT 
AQ 
All 


Interrogative 


Tense No. 
A 2 
A4 
Al2 


ieee 
Peat 


Interrogative 
Tense No. 
A 4 


AS 
All 


Paz 
P 4 
Pee 


word as object. 

O af 
“wot doz 
‘witf ov dam av 
“hu:(m) ad 
‘wot s 
‘hau “matf — fad 
‘wit{ ‘buks ad 
word as adverb. 

A af 
“wen did 
“naUnta cts ov 
‘wee fad 
‘hau ‘suin 3 
‘wai z 
word as subject. 

S a 
‘hau ‘meni av 
“hur d 
‘wit “boi ad 
“hur Wez 
‘wot s 
“hu z 


349 Anomalous interrogative. 
A2 in a similar case to that explained in §346, i.e., when the interro- 
gative word is (or forms part of) the subject of the sentence, and 
provided no negative finite is required. Examples: 


Tense No. 


NON Fe ee 


349 
S Vv V 
“dgon ‘drink? 
ju ‘finift? 
fi “sizn? 
i ‘duzin? 
wi bi ‘ju:zin? 
dei bin ‘rizdin ? 
S Vv V 
i a raiv? 
Wi ‘workt ? 
ai av bin ‘sitin ? 
ju iks’pektid? 
i bizin “skouldid ? 
Vv V OnGyA 
‘finife da ‘buk? 
“mendid it? 
bin ‘helpin = ju? 
‘o:rdad to. lity? 
bin ‘stouln? 
bitin “arkst to “kam? 


This occurs in Tenses Al and 


S i) O 
"hu: ‘drinks ‘kofi 
'wot ‘ko:ziz 6a .taidz? 
'hau ‘meni av ju grou “‘flauaz 
'witf av ju ‘nou di \ainso? 
'witf ‘ga:lz "so: “meoari 
‘hau meni ‘keim 
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A 


at \nait ? 
in 6a ,gardn? 


in taun? 
to da \parti? 


350 Sentence Structure 


Emphatic Special Questions. 

The type of emphasis referred to in §347 causes the above tenses 
to adopt the normal structure, since the conjugating finite is 
brought in to take the nuclear tone: 


Tense No. S af V O A 
yeu AI ‘wot ‘daz = ,ko:z_—s Sa _taidz? 
al 'witf avju = ‘dur ;nou di ,a:nsa? 
A 2 'witf ‘ga:lz ‘did Siz »meori in ,taun? 


Rhetorical Special Questions. 


On the other hand, in the rhetorical questions described in §348 
the conjugating finite is not required, and the anomalous structure 
is retained in these two tenses: 


Tense No. > F O A 
Jahodl “hu: ‘drinks ‘kofi at ‘nait? 
rake | ‘hau “meni av ju ‘grou —‘flauaz in da ‘ga:dn? 
A 2 ‘hau meni ‘keim ta da ‘parti? 


350 Alternative questions. These questions, which are defined 
in §342, present no structural complications, but do require special 
tonetic treatment. They usually carry a rising tone on all the 
alternatives except the last, which takes a falling tone to indicate 
that it is the last alternative offered for consideration. Examples: 

iz i ot “houm, orr at di lofis? 
wil ju ,hav “hani, o: ’dgam, o: ‘mazma,leid ? 
d ju pri,fe: ,travlin bai ’roud, ‘reil, ‘siz or ea? 

If, however, it is desired to indicate that the alternatives men- 
tioned do not necessarily constitute a complete series, but are 
open to additions, the last one mentioned, as well as the others, 
will have a rising tone: 

iz i at “houm, o:r at di ’ofis.. .? 
wil ju ,hav “hani, o: ‘dzam, o: “marma'leid .. .? 


Alternative Special Questions. 


Most of the Special Questions may have a list of alternatives 
added to them to indicate the field from which the speaker expects 
the answer to come. Examples: 
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Sentence Structure 351 


'witf iz da \beta, “dis o: ‘dat? 

'wen 2 dei iks‘pektin ju, to’dei o: ta.moru? 

'witf wan waz \stouln, da “big wan ox da lit] wan? 
"hu: ‘got dea  faist, “dgon o: \meari? 

'weer | i \bi:, at “houm, orr at di \ofis? 


NEGATION 


351 Vehicles of negation. The introduction of negation into 
a sentence by means of a negative conjugating finite was discussed 
and exemplified in §§334-5. There are, however, four other ways 
in which negation may be added to a sentence. They and their 
symbols are: 


Negative Complement 
Negative Adverbial 


nS = Negative Subject nC 
nO = Negative Object nA 


I 


Il 


The expression of negation by any of the above vehicles instead 
of by a negative finite has the effect of emphasizing the negative 
idea, and it will be noticed in the examples given in the following 
sections that they frequently take the nuclear tone of the sentence. 

In each of these classes there are a few near-negative elements 
which are subject to the same rules as the fully negative elements. 

It is most important to realize that negation is not cumulative 
in English, as it is in many other languages. In other words, two 
negative elements in the same clause do not reinforce the idea of 
negation ; on the contrary, they cancel each other out and produce 
a sort of affirmative. One may therefore lay down the principle 
that negative and near-negative elements in the sentence are nearly 
always mutually exclusive. 

This provides many pifalls for students who are in the habit of 
using cumulative negation in their own languages ; they need to 
take great care not to use more than one type of negation or near- 
negation in English to convey a negative or near-negative idea. 
They must also avoid the temptation to think that the indefinite 
partitive eni and its compounds contain in themselves a negative 
element. When asked questions like 'hau meni ‘buks a: der on 
de ,teibl? they are inclined to give a negative answer the form 
‘eni, instead of ‘nan. 
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352 Sentence Structure 


352 Negative subjects. The words used as negative subjects 
are the pronominal determiners naida*, nan, noubodi, nouwan, 
naGin, and the adjectival determiners naide*, nou, not 3, not an 
followed by a noun or by certain other determiners. 

Words used as near-negative subjects are the pronominal deter- 
miners eni, enibodi, eniwan, eni®in preceded by hardli or skeasli, 
and expressions like not o:l, not evri, not evribodi, not evriwan, 
not evri8in, not matf, not meni, not a lit, not a fju:z. Examples: 


Tense No. nS af Vv V O, Cc, A 
Al (See §356) 
ee (See §356) 
A 3 ‘not ‘evribodi kan ihe Aif. 
A 4 ‘nan av ju av Anda stud da lesn. 
A 5 'nouwan ad ‘mendid it: 
A 6 ‘not ‘o:l av it kad av bi,lond ta ,dgon. 
Ba. ‘not ‘WAn av ju z jlisnin ta mi. 
A 8 ‘noubadi wez ha:tin ju. 
A9 ‘nou ,kandidits fad bi jraitin nau. 
Al0 'nouwan z bin =Binkin abaut it. 
All "Nan av ‘As ad bin /8retnin dam. 
Al2 'noubodi | ev bin in‘dzoiin Sa _,plei. 
Pt ‘not ‘meni er iks,pektid ta ,dzoin. 
P 2 'naBin wez ‘held ,,bak. 
Po3 ‘nou “mo: kan bi 'pakt in \,hia. 
P4 ‘not ‘matf az bin _stouln. 
P 5 'noubodi d bin fa’gotn. 
P 6 ‘not Yevriwan kad av bin di‘pendid 2,pon. 
Pa ‘nou ‘priznez 0 bitin ri, lizst. 
P 8 'NAN av as we  bizin = forst ta ,wark. 
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Sentence Structure 353 


353 Negative objects. Most of the words used as negative and 
near-negative subjects are also used as objects in the tenses of 
the active voice: 


Tense No. SS af V V nO 
Agl (See §356) 
A 2 (See §356) 
A 3 fi nizd 'brin 'naGin Yels. 
A 4 ju Vv 'finift 'skeasli Seni. 
A5 fi d 'mendid  'na@in at ‘orl. 
A 6 it kad av 'satisfaid ‘noubodi. 
AT hi Zz ‘ri: raitin ‘nan ay it. 
A 8 ‘Sat waz ‘ha:tin 'ha:dli ‘eniwan. 
ANY) ju fad bi 'raitin ‘naGin. 
Alo dei Vv bin ‘givin ‘nou “trab|. 
All 'dgjon ad bin ‘drinkin = 'hazdli \eni8in. 
Al2 dei | av bin ‘'a:nin ‘nin. 


In the passive tenses the same words may be used as agents 
to indicate who performed the action. 


Tense No. S af Vv V n Agent 
Pl ju a '@retnd bai \nouwan. 
Pi2 hi WeZz bi'li:vd — bai 'hazdli ‘enibodi. 
Pes dei | bi 'wontid bai \nan av as. 
P4 it s bin 'stadid bai 'nouwan “els. 
P 5 ai d bin fa'gotn bai ‘noubodi. 
EG wi 'mei ev bin ‘fraitnd bai ‘naGin. 
Pee dei E) bitin ‘helpt bai nan ev as. 
P35 Sa 'bel waz bitin = “ran bai ‘noubodi. 


For the treatment in the passive of verbs taking two objects, 
see §§378-81. 
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354, 355 Sentence Structure 


354 Negative complements. These occur after verbs of in- 
complete predication, and particularly after the verb ta biz. They 
are frequently to be found in the precursory dee* structure. 
Examples: 


Tense No. S af Vv nC 


Al (See §356) 
A2 (See §356) 


A 3 da | bi ‘nouwan els. 
A 4 da Zz bin 'na®in “njuz. 
aM) da d bin ‘nou “rein. 
AO ee Oat) Saud av bin ,nou ,noviti. 


355 Negative adverbials. Such words as not, neve*, not at orl, 
nouwee* are classed as negative adverbials, while seldom, reali, 
skeasli, beali, skeasli eva*, ha:dli, ha:dli eva* are near-negative 
adverbials. The adverb not is usually confined to tenses in which 
finites of the verb ta bi: are used and to the special cases mentioned 
in §§171, 195 and 203. 


In the following examples notice the position of the negative 
adverbs, after the finite and before any verbals. 


Tense No. S af nA Vv V O,C,A 
Ae | (See §356) 
A 2 (See §356) 
A3 ju | 'beali ‘katf da \bas. 
A 4 dei v 'neva ‘sizn /snou. 
A 5 wi d 'ha:dli eva ‘met dam. 
AG al fed = 'nevar av ‘noun  abaut it. 
iN hi Z ‘not Misnin ta ju. 
A 8 fi wez_ 'skeasli ‘iztin ‘eni€in. 
A9 Oeliwad 'hardli bi ‘steiin _ ,hia. 
By Oats ‘not ‘setld at ‘orl 
P 2 wi we reali ‘aiskt ~— ta “stei. 
P's it kan = ‘hardli bi ‘pakt ~—in hia. 
P 4 hi z 'seldam bin ‘meid ta . weit. 
ee 15) ai d 'neva bin ‘robd __bi¥foa. 
BG. afi d 'skeasli ev bin “mist. 
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Sentence Structure 356 


The negative adverb nouwee*, being an adverb of place, follows 
the specific verbal, or the object if there is one: 


Tense No. S af V O nA 
IS ai ken ~~‘ 'faind im ‘nouwes. 
feo gh wi E) 'gouin ‘nouweor in pa_tikjula. 


356 Anomalous negative. This occurs in Tenses Al and A2 in 
statements in which the negation is expressed in some other way 
than by a negative finite, ie., by a negative subject, object, 
complement or adverbial. Examples: 


Negative Subject. 


Tense No. nS F O A 
Al 'ha:dli ‘enibodi —,drinks jkofi at ,nait. 
AL il ‘naBin sok sizdz laik sak’ses. 
etl ‘nan av dam grou iflauaz in da ,ga:dn. 
Al ‘nan av ju ;nou de ,lesn ,propali. 
A 2 ‘noubodi \SOz ;meari in ,taun. 
A 2 ‘ha:dli ‘eni®in smeid sens toa ,mi:. 


Negative Object. 


Tense No. 5 in nO A 
Al 'dgon ‘drinks = 'hardli ‘eni®in at ,nait. 
Al hi 'laiks ‘nan av dam. 
Aol dei 'grou ‘nou ,flauez in da ,ga:dn. 
evel wi 'nou ‘noubodi in ,dis ‘taun. 
A 2 de 'ga:lz ‘sox 'hardli ‘enibodi in ,taun. 
A 2 it ;meid 'nou ‘sens ta Ymi:. 


Negative Complement. 


Tense No. S F nC 
sik 'dgon “sirmZ ‘not ta bi \redi. 
A J Se 'ga:lz ‘saund ‘not veri in @ju:zi‘astik. 
A 2 dei ‘lukt 'nou ‘beta dan di ‘adez. 
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357 Sentence Structure 


Negative Adverbial. 


Tense No. S nA F O A 
yal 'dgon_='hardli ‘eva drinks ,kofi at ,nait. 
Al hi ‘neva |kamz ta \landan. 
Al ei ‘seldam grou flauez in da \,ga:dn. 
al ju ‘neva Stei wid ,AS. 
A 2 wi ‘seldam )SO: ;meari in \,taun. 
AS Zee i 'ha:dli ‘eva geiv eniBin 2,wei. 


See, however, §357 for circumstances under which the anomalous 
structure is not used in Tenses Al and A2 with a negative adverbial. 


357 Inversion after initial adverbs. The placing of adverbs at 
the beginning of a sentence in order to emphasize them or to create 
a more graphic effect is a traditional device in English, though in 
modern conversation the number and type of adjectives so displaced 
are fewer than they used to be. In the written language it is still 
possible to place many of the adverbials given in the list in §§262-3 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

When some of these adverbials are placed in the initial position 
no other change is made in the sentence, but with others the subject 
and finite are nearly always inverted, while in Tenses Al and A2 
the appropriate conjugating finite is resorted to, since inversion 
with specific finites is not accepted in modern English. 

The adverbials that induce inversion are the negative and near- 
negative adverbials listed in §855, some adverbs of manner, and 
adverbs of frequency such as ofn, frizkwantli, samtaimz, o:!wiz, 
twais, 8ri: taimz, meni taimz, tu: ofn. There is no inversion when 
adverbs of time or place take the initial position. 

When this structure is used the adverbial generally takes the 
nuclear tone, unless this is needed on the specific verbal. Examples: 


Tense No. A af S V V O, GA 
ol 'ha:rdli “eva du ai ‘trav! bai ,bas. 
A 2 ‘seldam did dei jarsk fa help. 
A3 ‘neva fl- > ai fa,get jo: ,kaindnis. 
A4 ‘tur ‘ofn av Wi itould = ju abaut it. 
UW) ‘nouweer adj )sizn sAtf a Qin 
A 6 ‘Bri: ‘taimz kad fi av got 2,wei. 


Sentence Structure 


Tense No. A af 
12) Jl ‘seldam iz 
P2 ‘meni ,taimz we 
P 3 ‘ofn kad 
P4 '‘nouweer ‘els av 
Prd ‘neva bi‘fo:r od 
FG 'skeasli ‘eva wud fi 


358 
S Vv Vv O, C24 
i a,laud ta ,gou ,aut. 
ju »wornd ta bi ,keefl. 
fi bi jha:d Sinin. 
dei bin ,hauzd sou ,wel. 
ai bin —_,robd. 


av bin “mist. 


NEGATIVE INTERROGATION 


358 Negation in general questions. 


It was explained in §335 


that the interrogative-negative form of the sentence is normally 
formed with the help of a negative conjugating finite ; this is some- 
times replaced by the other vehicles of negation listed in §351. 
These often take the nuclear tone of the question, as they are used 
to focus attention on the negation of the idea that they convey. 
As is the case in statements, these negative and near-negative 
elements are mutually exclusive in questions. 


Examples of General Questions containing these elements of 


negation are given below. 


Negative Subjects. 


Tense No. af nS V O 
fgall daz ‘noubodi “wont it? 
A 2 did 'hardli “enibodi ak’sept dem? 
A 4 haz ‘naidar av dam —siin mi? 
A 8 waz 'skeasli “eni®in =“ mu:vin? 
P22 WwaZz 'naBin “mo: “dan? 

Negative Objects. 

Tense No. af Vv V nO 
Aat d ju '‘laik ‘nan av dam? 
A 2 did ji 'grixt ‘hardli “enibodi? 
A3 fed wi iks'pekt ‘naidar ev dam? 
A 6 wil dei av 'teikan ‘nan at ‘orl? 
Al0 haz i bin ‘givin ju “naBin ? 
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359 Sentence Structure 


Negative Agent in the Passive. 


Tense No. af = Vv Ni n Agent 
Pal iz 'wontid bai “noubodi? 
Pes wil it bi a'fektid bai ’naGin? 
Pap had fi bin 'wo:nd bai “nan av ju? 
Vee! 3 dei bizin 'met bai ‘nouwan ? 


Negative Complements. 


Tense No. af S Vv Vi nC 
Al da dei 'sizm ‘not ta “maind? 
A 2 did fi a'pia ‘not ‘tu: ’plizzd ? 
ALO = hez i bin ‘lukin ‘nou ‘beta? 

Negative Adverbials. 

Tense No. af S nA V OAC 2A 
Av da dei ‘neva “spizk “inglif? 
ee did ju ‘reali ‘win 2 ‘praiz? 
A 3 mast wi 'hardli “eva = “hav a “holidi? 
A 5 had fi 'seldam ‘noutist ju bi’foa? 
A 8 wez i 'beali bi’ginin ta ‘wark? 
Pl am ai ‘not a‘laud in’said ? 

P 2 we Sei ‘not at ‘o:! ~—s'teikan a’bak ? 


359 Negation in special questions. Negation may be inserted 
in Special Questions by using a negative conjugating finite or 
any of the other vehicles of negation listed in §351. When the 
latter are used the nuclear tone usually falls either on them or 
on the interrogative word. 

As the interaction of the interrogative and negative elements 
in these questions is somewhat complicated it may be as well to 
tabulate the possible combinations. 

Negative Subject Negative Object 
Int. Subj. "hur ‘soz ‘naGin ? 
Int. Obj. 'wot did \noubodi siz? 


Int. Adv. ‘wai did ,noubodi si: it? ‘wai did ju ,six ,naBin? 


Negative Adverb Negative Finite 
Int. Subj. 'hu: ‘neva jso: it? "hu: ‘karnt ,siz it? 
Int. Obj. 'wot did i ‘neva siz? ‘wot ‘kant ju siz? 


Int. Adv. ‘wai ,karnt ju si: it? 
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Sentence Structure 360 


360 Interrogative word as subject. Special Questions contain- 
ing a negative element follow the rule given in §346 regarding the 
use of a statement structure when the interrogative word is the 
subject (or part of the subject) of the sentence. In such questions 
the negation may be introduced through the finite, the object or 
the adverbial, and in the passive voice the vehicle may be a 
negative agent. 

When a negative conjugating finite is used, Tenses Al and A2 
use the same sentence pattern as the other tenses, but they retain 
the anomalous structure when any of the other vehicles are used. 


Negation in the Agent. 


Tense No. S af Vv Vv n Agent 
Pal ‘wot s 8retnd bai jnouwan? 
Pe2 ‘hur Woz bi,lisvd bai ,ha:dli ,enibodi? 
Peo 'witf | bi ‘wontid bai ‘nan av as? 
P4 'witf az bin ‘ju:zd_ bai ‘nan av ju? 
Ped ‘wot ad bin fa'gotn bai ‘noubodi? 
P 6 "hu: d av bin ‘fraitnd bai \na®in? 
Bay ‘wot s bizin ‘stadid bai 'nouwan \els? 
PS "hux wez bitin ‘helpt bai \nan av dam? 


Negation in the Adverbial. 


Tense No. S af nA Vv Vv Overs 
fil (See §363) 
A 2 (See §363) 
A 3 ‘hur | ,beali ;katf da bas? 
A 4 "hur Zz ‘neva )sizn snou? 
A 5 'witf ev ju od “neva ,met dam? 
A 6 ‘huz wud ,seldam ev jto:kt abaut it? 
vse | "hur Zz ‘not Misnin te mi? 
A 8 'witf ‘ga:l waz = 'skeasli ‘i:tin eni8in ? 
A9 "hur | ‘reali bi ‘pulin iz weit? 
Pr 'witf av jue ‘not jsetld jet? 
PZ ‘hu: wez reali jarskt = ta_ ,stei? 
Ps ‘wot ken  ,skeasli bi jpakt = in ,hia? 
P4 ‘hur 2 seldom bin ,meid ta ,weit? 
eb 'wot ad ‘neva bin  ,stouln bi,foo? 
P 6 ‘hur wud _,ha:dli av bin ,mist? 
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360 Sentence Structure 


Negation in the Finite. 


Tense No. S nf Vv V OF Cre 
Jail "hur ‘daznt drink Kofi ? 
A 2 'witf av ju ‘didnt Si: imeori? 
A 3 ‘hau meni = “nizdnt ilizv jazi? 
A4 'witf av ju ‘havnt ifinife da ,buk? 
A 5 "hu: ‘hadnt ri,sizvd 2 ,praiz? 
A 6 ‘hau meni ‘wount av finift in ,taim? 
Ned: 'witf ‘boiz ‘arnt jju:zin spenz? 
A 8 ‘wot ‘woznt fitin wel? 
AQ "hu: ‘wudnt bi shoupin ta ,win? 
Ald "hu: ‘haznt bin _toxkin abaut it? 
All "hu: ‘els shadnt bin —_,helpin ju? 
Al2 "hu: ‘wount av bin ,drozin kan ,klu:znz? 
al 'wot ‘els isnt 2,laud ? 
Pe ‘witf WAN = .woznt ;damidzd ? 
PS ‘hau matf = kudnt bi ifitid jin? 
P 4 'witf ev ju \havnt bin —_jozdad ta ,lizv? 
P 5 'witf av dam ‘hadnt bin  ‘traid bi foo? 
P 6 ‘wot ‘wount av bin ,teikan 3,wei? 
Pe, "hu: \iznt bitin jarskt ta ,help? 
P 8 ‘wot ‘woznt bitin sed abaut as? 


Negation in the Object. 
Tense No. Sy af Vv Vv nO 

Awl (See §363) 

A 2 (See §363) 


AYS "hu: mast EE naGin ? 

A 4 'witf av ju av ‘finift 'skeasli \eni? 
A 5 "hur d ‘mendid \nadin? 

A 6 ‘hau “meni | av ‘sin 'naBin at orl? 
7 ay | 'witf av ju a “durin \NAn av it? 

A 8 ‘hu: waz ju:zin —hardli \eni®in? 
AQ 'witf “boiz fad bi 'raitin == \naBin? 

Al0 "hur Zz bin “durin 'naBin .els? 
All 'witf av ju ad bin ‘drinkin \naGin? 

Al2 "hu: | av bin ‘helpin .noubodi? 
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Sentence Structure 


361 


Interrogative word as object. 


361 


When the interrogative 


word introducing a Special Question is the object of the sentence 
a question structure is used and Tenses Al and A2 do not take 
the anomalous structure. 

Negation may be introduced through the finite, the subject or 
the adverbial. 


Negation in the Finite. 


Tense No. 


rrr rrr Pe 


A.9 
Al0 
All 
Al2 


O 


‘wot 

'witf wan 
'hu:(m) 
'hau meni 
'witf av dam 
‘hu:(m) 
'wot 

'witf av as 
'witf wan 
'wot 

'witf ‘buks 
"wot 


Negation in the Subject. 


Tense No. 
A 


Ana PWN 


PrP rrp Pr LS 
00 


O 


"wot 

'wit ov dam 
'hu:(m) 
'wot 

‘witf ,plei 
'wit{ av ju 
'wot 

'wot geim 
‘witf wan 
'wot 

'witf “‘buk 
‘wot 


nf S Vv We 
‘daznt ,dzon drink? 
‘didnt ;meori ‘Size 
‘masnt — wi in,vait ? 
vhavnt = ju ;mazkt ? 
‘hadnt da ,boiz finift? 
‘wudnt dei av ak septid ? 
‘iznt i duzin ? 
‘waint = ju iks pektin ? 
‘wount = ju bi ju:zig? 
‘havnt ai bin durin? 
‘hadnt fi bin — vrisdin? 
‘wount dei av bin Binkin ? 
af ns Vv Vv 
daz ‘nouwan drink? 
did ‘nan av ju sing 
kan ‘noubodi ;stand ? 
av. NAN av ju 'anda,stud ? 
ad —_ha:dli ,enibodi in ,dzoid ? 
wil ‘nouwan av in,vaitid ? 
2 ‘nan av dam jixtin ? 
waz 'skeasli ‘eniwan ipleiin ? 
fed ,noubodi bi jurzin? 
av “NAN ev as bin = 8inkin? 
ed ‘noubodi bin —_,rizdin? 


| ‘nan av dam 
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av bin iks,pektin ? 


362 Sentence Structure 


Negation in the Adverbial. 


Tense No. O af > nA Vv Vv 

Al 'wot daz ‘dgjon ‘neva drink? 
A 2 'hu:(m) did ‘meori \seldam chee 
AS 'witf jl wi ‘ha:dli .eva iNizd ? 
A 4 'wot av Sei ‘skeasli ,traid ? 
A 5 'witf av dam ad = ju ‘not ;met ? 
A 6 ‘hu:z ‘neim wud ju ‘never av gest ? 
iy ‘wot e) dei jbeali itraiin ? 
A 8 ‘wot waz fi phazdli itarnin ? 
AD 'witf | ju ‘neva bi ju:zin ? 
Al0 'hu:(m) ev 6ei “hardli bin \sitin? 
All ‘wits 'buk oad i ‘not bin, rizdin? 
Al2 ‘wot ‘mei fi ‘not av bin \seiin? 


362 Interrogative word as adverb. When the interrogative 
word introducing a Special Question is an adverb a question 
structure is used and Tenses Al and A2 do not take the anomalous 
structure. , 

Negation may be introduced through the finite, the subject, the 
object or, in the passive voice, through the agent. 


Negation in the Finite. 


Tense No. A nf S Vv V OG” 
Al ‘wai = “‘daznt = 'dzon ‘drink = kofi? 
A 2 ‘wai didnt —_, meari ,st da ga:lz? 
ATS ‘wea ‘wount ju ifaind WAn ? 
A 4 ‘wea “haznt fi juke far it? 
A § ‘wai hadnt ei \weitid fa mi? 
A 6 ‘wai “kudnt ‘ai av jhad Wan ? 
Ie) ‘wen ‘iznt it ireinin hia? 
A 8 ‘wea ‘woznt it ireinin? 
A 9 'wen ‘“wount ei bi nirdin = ju? 
Al0 'wai “havnt dei bin ‘weitin far as? 
All ‘wen ‘hadnt i bin warkin 2? 
Al2 ‘wai “kudnt fi av bin ‘durin ha ‘wark ? 


Sentence Structure 362 


Negation in the Subject. 


Tense No. <A af nS Vv V O,C,A 
Ag ‘wai daz  ‘noubodi ‘drink  \kofi? 
A 2 'wai did = “nan ev ju ‘sit \meari? 
A 3 'weo wud ‘noubodi ‘Maind it? 

A 4 'weor av “NAN av as ‘ukt far it? 
A 5 ‘wai ad “‘noubodi sko:ld = fa mi? 
A 6 ‘wai fed ‘“‘nanaves av shad wan ? 
eh 'wen iz ‘naBin syhapnin hia? 

A 8 ‘wea wez  ,nadin jhapnin? 

Ang "hau ‘su:n | ‘nouwan bi Nizdin it? 

Al0 ‘wai av ‘nan av ju bin = Swarkin? 

All ‘wai ed ‘nAnav dem bin ‘weitin far as? 
Al2 ‘wai fed ‘noubodi avbin‘lisnin ta mi? 
Rei 'weor iz ‘nou “mo: nizdid ? 

| pd 'wen wez 'nagin ‘els left ? 

P 3 ‘wai kan  ‘naBin ‘mox bi ,dan fa him? 
P4 sins 'wen 9Z ‘nouwan bin _,sizn Seo? 
Po5 'wai od ‘naGin bin dan fa dam? 
Be6 ‘wai kod ‘nou ‘mo:r av bin ,faund? 

Pay ‘wai iz “nadin bitin sed abaut it? 
Pes ‘wai wez ‘noubodi bitin ‘bleimd far it? 


Negation in the Object. 


Tense No. A af Vv V nO 

Aun 'wai daz ‘dzon ‘drink = \naBin? 

A 2 ‘wai did = ‘meoari 'st: ‘nan av ju? 
A 3 'wen | ju ‘ou \naBin ? 

A 4 sins ‘wen av ju ifaund ynou ,ru:m? 
A 5 ‘wai od i ‘arskt ,noubodi? 
A 6 ‘wai fad wi av “‘noutist \nouwan? 
vy 'wai Zz i ‘ju:zin = ‘nou ‘sozlt? 
A8 ‘wen wez i drinkin § ,nain? 
AQ ‘hau ‘su:n | dei bi 'peiin ‘noubodi ? 
Al0 sins ‘wen 2Z i bin ,ouin NABin ? 
All 'wai ad dei bin —_‘seiin ‘nadin ? 
Al2 ‘wai Jed = wi av bin ,i:tin nou ,bred? 
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363 Sentence Structure 


Negation in the Agent. 


LlensemNo, AY ats as Vv V n Agent 
Pal ‘wai iz it “juzzd bai 'nouwan ,els ? 
a2 ‘wen wa ju @,mjuzzd bai ,nadin? 
Pe3 'wen | it bi ‘wontid bai ‘noubodi? 
P 4 ‘wai ez fi = bin —s a kjurzd bai ‘nan av ju? 
P45 ‘wai ad it bin  ri'imembed bai ‘noubodi? 
P20 ‘wen ud fi av bin ‘fraitnd bai \naGin ? 
Paz 'wai iz it bitin = “stadid bai 'nouwan \els? 
P 8 'wai wea wi bizin “helpt bai \nan av ju? 


363 Anomalous interrogative-negative. This occurs in Tenses 
Al and A2 when the interrogative word is (or forms part of) the 
subject of the Special Question, provided the negation is not 
expressed by a negative finite. Since interrogative words do not 
contain a negative element, the negation can in effect be introduced 
only by an object, an adverbial or a complement. 


Negation in the Object. 


Tense No. S) F nO A 
Al ‘hau “meni ev ju “drink ‘nadin ot ,nait? 
Al "hu: ‘grouz ‘nou ,flauez in de igardn ? 
A 2 'witf ‘ga:lz "SOx ‘noubodi in ,taun? 


Negation in the Adverbial. 


Tense No. S nA F O 
Al ‘hau “meni av ju ‘seldam drink ikofi? 
AST "hur ‘haidli‘eva = grouz _sflauaz? 
A 2 'witf ‘ga:lz ‘neva )SOz ;meari? 


Negation in the Complement. 


Tense No. S) F nC 
el Shu: )Sizmz nou ,beta? 
Aer 'witf ‘ga:lz ‘luk ‘not ‘ikw! tu it? 
A 2 ‘hau ‘meni av dam a’ piad ‘not ta \maind ? 
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Sentence Structure 364, 365 


BYWAYS OF NEGATION 


364 Degrees of negation. A scale of five different degrees 
ranging from a full affirmative to a full negative is provided by 
certain compound determiners and by compounds of the adverb 
weo*. Many of these are formed with the aid of the partitives 
(§§75-8). The following table shows the five degrees. 


Full Aff. Partial Aff. Indefinite Partial Neg. Full Neg. 


o:l sAm eni not o:l nou, nan 
evribodi sambodi enibodi not evribodi noubodi 
evriwan SAMWAN eniwan not evriwAn nouwan 
evri8in samBin enidin not evri8in nadin 
evriweo* sAmwee*  eniwea* not evriwea* nouweo* 
bou8 aido* naido* 


The word nou is adjectival, while nan is pronominal ; all the other 
words on the first and last lines of the table may be used in either 
capacity. All compounds of -bodi, -wan and -8in are pronominal, 
while compounds of wee* are normally adverbial but can be used 
as pronouns (§231). With the determiners expressing duality only 
one intermediate degree is possible. 


365 Uses of the degrees of negation. The behaviour of the 
various forms shown in the table in §364 will now be described. 


The fully affirmative forms. 
These are used freely, with one exception, as subjects or objects, 
in questions or statements, and with affirmative or negative finites. 
'kan ‘evribodi ‘ju:z dam? ‘evribodi mas ,teik wan. 
'mast wi in'vait “evriwan ? ju mast in'klu:d .evriwan. 
'daznt ‘evribodi ‘laik ‘kofi? 
‘havnt ju ‘sizn “evriBin ? ju ‘havnt ‘sizn Yevriin. 


The exception referred to above is the use of these forms as 
subjects of a negative finite. Though this structure may often 
be heard in familiar speech, careful speakers avoid it on account 
of its ambiguity. Thus sentences such as 

‘orl jiznt ,gould dat ,glitez. ov ‘evribodi ,wount drink ,dat. 
are usually intended to mean 

'not ‘o:l dat ,glitez iz ,gould. and 'not ‘evribodi | drink ,dat. 
whereas their logical meanings are 

‘naGin Sat ,glitez iz ,gould. and ‘noubodi | drink ,dat. 
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Though the use of a suitable intonation (as shown above) may 
go a little way towards determining the meaning, it is obviously 
better to use the unambiguous structure that has the partially 
negative determiner as subject of an affirmative finite. 


The partially affirmative forms. 


The most frequent use of these is in statements containing 
affirmative finites. 
'sAmWAN Z ‘weitin to ‘six ju. ai fad 'laik “sam@in (difrnt. 
They are used as subjects of negative finites in such statements 
as the following. 
‘'samwan ‘daznt ‘laik ju. 'sAm av dam ‘didnt get ‘kukt. 
They are also used in questions that are intended to suggest, 
invite or press for an affirmative answer, and particularly with 
a negative finite. In extending invitations they are used for 
politeness in preference to the indefinite forms. 


‘haznt ‘sAmwan 'meid a mis’teik? wud ju 'laik sm “kofi? 
wil ju 'giv mi sm ‘mo: ’ti:? ‘wudnt ju ‘laik 'sam@in “els? 
The indefinite forms. 


These are not normally used as subjects in statements. In other 
capacities they are used in the following cases. 

In most questions except those using the partially affirmative 
forms described above: 


hav ju “finift “eni av dam? ‘wount ‘enibodi ‘help ju? 
In dubitative statements: 
ai 'wAndor if “enibodi z dea. ai 'dount ‘nou if dar ‘arr /eni. 


In statements containing a negative finite or other negative 
element: 
wi 'havnt ‘got ,eni®in ,moa. hi 'daznt ‘laik ‘aidar av dam. 
‘noubodi ,wonts eni_tfi:z. ‘nouwea we dar ,eni ta bi ,sizn. 
But when they are used in definite statements with an affirmative 
finite they have the special meaning of “‘no matter who (what, 
which, where)’’. They can then be used as subjects. 
‘enibodi kan ,duz dat. hil giv dam 'eni9in dei \wont. 
'teik @ ‘sizt ‘eniwes. ju kan 'hav ‘aidar av Som. 
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The partially negative forms. 

These are used almost exclusively as subjects of statements using 
an affirmative finite. In questions and as objects they are nearly 
always replaced by a fully affirmative form with a negative finite, 
as shown above in the paragraph dealing with the fully affirmative 
forms. 

‘not ‘o:l dei sei iz ,tru:. 'not ‘evriwan kan ,swim ,wel. 


The fully negative forms. 
These are used in both questions and statements, but only with 
affirmative finites. They may serve as subjects or objects. 


wil 'nouwan ‘hav eni’moa? ‘noubodi ,laiks ,dat. 
did ju ‘siz “na@in at “orl? wi v 'teikan ‘naidar av dam. 


366 Choice of negation. It has been seen (§351) that negation 
can be expressed in various ways other than by a negative finite, 
and that the other vehicles of negation, most of which are deter- 
miners compounded with partitives, are more emphatic than the 
negative finites. 

It may be useful to give some indication of the factors that 
influence a speaker’s choice between the following structures: 


a. An indefinite determiner with a negative finite. 
b. A negative determiner with an affirmative finite. 
c. Precursory dee* before a negative finite. 

d. Precursory dea* before a negative determiner. 


If the determiner is the subject of the sentence, structure b is 
the one most favoured, but if this is felt to be too emphatic struc- 
ture c may be substituted for it in order to soften the statement. 


b c 
‘nouwan ,ko:ld ,jestedi. de 'woznt ‘eniwan u iko:ld ,jestadi. 
'na®in ‘els ‘matoz. dar 'iznt ‘eni®in “els Oat ‘matez. 
'nan av dam ‘wont it. der 'aint ‘eni ev dom dat ‘wont it. 


‘nou ,fops ar ,oupan ,nau. dar ‘aint eni ops ,oupan ,nau. 


When sentences of this type are turned into questions structure @ 
is generally preferred, though some speakers favour structure b. 
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a 


‘didnt “eniwan ‘ko:l ‘jestadi ? 


'daznt ‘eni@in “els “mata? 


Sentence Structure 
b 
did ‘nouwan ‘ko: ‘jestadi ? 
daz 'naBin “els “mata? 


de 'nan av dam ‘wont it? 
@’nou fops ‘oupan ‘nau? 


'dount ‘eni av dam wont it? 
‘arnt ‘eni ops ‘oupan ‘nau? 
If the determiner is not the subject of the sentence, structure a is 
the one normally used in statements, but a speaker wishing to be 
emphatic will use structure 0. 
a b 
wi ‘havnt ‘si:n ‘enibodi. wi Vv _,Sizn ‘noubodi. 
ai 'ka:nt ‘faind ‘eni@in. ai ken ,faind ‘na@in. 
hi 'didnt ‘sei ‘eni9in. hi ,sed ‘na@in. 
fi'daznt ‘laik‘aider ov dam. fi ‘laiks ‘naidar av Sam. 
Structure a is also usually preferred in questions in this case, 
as structure 6 tends to sound stilted. 
a b 
‘havnt ju ‘sizn “enibodi? hay ju 'sizn ‘noubodi? 
'kaint ju ‘faind ’eni@in? kan ju 'faind ‘naGin? 
‘didnt i ‘sei “eni®in? did i sei ’naBin? 
'daznt fi laik’aidar avdam? daz fi ,laik ‘naider av dam? 
When precursory de0* is used in statements the impersonal 
nature of the sentence makes it improbable that an emphatic 
construction will be impolite and structure d is therefore generally 
favoured. Furthermore, the negative determiners provide a more 
definite subject than do the indefinite ones, and they are therefore 
more suited to the precursory deo* structure. 


Sa z 'naGin ta bi ‘dan abaut it. da | bi 'nouwan ‘Sea jet. 
da waz 'nou ‘mo: bred left. 3a v bin 'nou Yaksidnts. 
When precursory deo* is used in questions structure c is generally 
preferred, as structure d sounds rather stilted. 
c d 
‘iznt dar “eni®in ta bi “dan? —_iz 8a 'naBin te bi “dan? 
'woznt der ‘eni mo:’bred left? waz da 'nou mo: “bred left ? 
'wount da bi ‘eniwan ‘Sea jet? wil da bi 'nouwan Sea ‘jet? 
‘havnt da bin eni ‘aksidnts? —_ hav da bin ‘nou ‘aksidnts ? 
367 Negative infinitives. Most of the infinitive phrases des- 
cribed in §§241-50 can be used in their negative forms, and in 
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many cases they give a more definite meaning than does a negative 
finite. Compare, on the one hand 

fil iks'pekt ju ta gou. fi 'wount iks*pekt ju ‘not ta ,gou. 
and on the other hand 

fil iks'pekt ju 'not te gou. fi 'wount iks‘pekt ju ta ,gou. 

It is clear that the first of each pair, which contains the affirmative 
finite, is more decided in feeling than the second, containing a 
negative finite. 

The following are more examples of negative infinitive phrases 
incorporated in sentences. 


ju mast 'wa:k \haid, sou ez 'not ta ‘feil in di igzam. 
wi pe'sweidid dam ‘not ta ‘weit eni longo. 

'wudnt it ev bin a ’piti “not tu ev ‘gon? 

ju we ‘stjuzpid ,not tu av ,weitid fa ,mit. 

it ud “pei ju 'not ta bi ‘faund 'weistin ‘taim. 

ai ,hav 'nou ai‘dio ,hau ,not ta bi ,drozn ,intu it. 
'didnt it o’noi dam ‘not tu av bin in'vaitid? 

3a waz a 'dzenr| dizaio 'not ta bi a traktin etensn. 
in 'o:rda ‘not tu in,tru:d, ai 'kept in 6a \bakgraund. 
hi pri'tendid ‘not tu ev bin ‘lisnin tu as. 


368 Negative participles. Many of the participial adjectives 
described in §§101-7 may have not prefixed to them in order to 
reverse their meaning. In particular, those already having the 
prefix an- and suggesting a quality are frequently used with a 
prefixed not in order to convey a qualified affirmative opinion. 
Examples of these are given in the third column below. 


‘not kan‘vinsin ‘not iniks\piarianst ‘not An‘satisfaiin 
‘not se’praizin 'not ‘self-di‘dzestin 'not aniks‘pektid 
'not “anda‘dan ‘not ‘badli ‘bilt 'not an\intristin 
‘not ‘fa:‘sizin ‘not inskaridzin 'not an‘korld fo: 
‘not ‘harid 'not ‘wel “fitin ‘not An‘noun 
‘not ‘kraudid ‘not ‘wel-in‘fo:md 'not Andi‘za:vin 


Examples of the use of not to make participles negative when 
they are used in participal phrases, in absolute constructions or 
as gerunds or half-gerunds are given in §§254-7. 

When participles are used as specific verbals to form tenses in 
the Aspect of Activity (ie., Tenses A7 to Al2 and P7 and P8), 
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any negation that is required is added in the ways described in 
§§351-5, and these usually exclude the use of negative participles. 


369 Double negatives. The presence of two negatives in a 
clause gives an affirmative meaning. Any of the vehicles of negation 
mentioned in §351 may be combined with any other, though the 
most frequent combinations are probably a negative finite combined 
with one of the other vehicles. 

Although double negatives used cumulatively (i.e., intended to 
bear a negative meaning) may be heard from some native English 
speakers, foreign students are warned that this is regarded as a 
feature of sub-standard speech in all English-speaking countries. 

When two negatives are correctly used antithetically a special 
intonation (Tune III) is generally used on the sentence ; this helps 
to indicate that the two negatives are meant to cancel each other 
out. If a negative adverb begins the sentence the subject and 
finite are inverted, as explained in §357. 

The following examples show some of the ways in which double 
negatives are correctly used. 


ju ‘kaint av ,sizn \noubodi ,o:1 3a ,mo:znin (nf |nO) 
de z 'hardli ‘enibodi hu daznt dis laik im. (nS | nf) 
ai 'havn ‘teikan ‘oz! dat ‘trab| fa |,nadin. (nf |nA) 
‘not fa ‘naGin hav ai ,teikan ,o:l Sat ,trabl. (nA|nA) 
ai 'Judnt ‘laik ta ‘liv ‘na@in fa ,jur. (nf |nO) 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE 


370 Use of the passive. The passive voice is used when the 
doer of an action is (1) obvious, (2) unknown or imprecise, or 
(3) being deliberately kept anonymous for some reason or other. 
Examples: 

1. da pa'li:s av o‘restid im. hi z bin a‘restid. 

2. 'sAmwan mast ‘mend dis. '3is mas bi ‘mendid. 

3. ai 'mast av ‘meid a mis‘teik. 9 mis‘teik ;MAst av bin ,meid. 

The doer of the action is occasionally named when the passive 
is used. This may be done in order to change the focus of interest 
of the sentence, or to giveit a neater structure or smoother intonation. 

Active: '‘dzonz ‘sista ,to:t im ta swim. 
Passive: ‘dzon waz ‘to:t ta ‘swim bai iz ‘sista. 
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In this case the passive allows a more rhythmical distribution of 
the stresses and enables the nuclear tone on sista to occupy its 
normal place at the end of the sentence. 

It must also be remembered that, for the reasons mentioned 
in §206, the passive is used more frequently in English than in 
many other languages. 

The essential element in forming the passive voice tenses is some 
part of the verb ta bi: followed by the past participle of the specific 
verb. There are, however, cases in which the past participle, 
instead of forming part of a passive tense, functions as an adjectival 
complement to the verb ta bi: acting as a verb of incomplete 
predication. In some borderline cases it is difficult to decide which 
of the two functions it is fulfilling. 

The classification of sentences as between these two structures 
may depend on the tense that is being used ; after the present and 
past tenses of the verb ta bi: the participle tends to have an adjectival 
function rather than the verbal one it would have in the same 
semantic context but in other tenses. Compare: 

fi l av bin 'disa‘pointid. fi z 'diso‘pointid. 
da 'kap od bin ‘broukan. da 'kap waz ‘brouken. 

A past participle that might otherwise be considered as adjectival 
must be regarded as a verbal forming a passive tense when it is 
followed by certain adverbial phrases, particularly those naming 
the agent. Compare: 

ai waz so‘praizd. wi wa sa'praizd bai di .enami. 
'Sis ‘sizt s ri‘zo:vd. 'Ois ‘si:t s ri'zozvd fa ‘juz. 

While many of the passive participials listed in §105 are frequently 
used as verbals in passive voice tenses, the compound passive 
participials of §107 act much more rarely in that capacity. 


371 Conversion from active to passive. When active voice 
sentences are converted to the passive certain changes, in addition 
to the details of tense structure, become necessary. The form of 
the finite may have to be adjusted for person or number, and if 
the modals fal or wil are involved in statements, there will probably 
have to be an interchange if one of the subjects is in the first person. 
If an adverb of manner is used its position will be after the object 
in the active but before the specific verbal in the passive, as shown 
in some of the following examples below. 
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Affirmative. 


> 
Sei 'ko:ld on im to \spizk. 2 hi waz 'kozld on ta \spizk. 
wi | a‘tend tu it. 3 it f| bi a‘tendid tu. 
ju v 'ritn it ‘badli. 4 it s bin 'badli ,ritn. 


Interrogative. 


= 
d ju 'anda’stand “dat? 1 iz ‘dat “Anda’stud ? 
'fud wi ig’nozr im? 3 ‘fud i bi ig’no:d? 
hav dei ‘finift 6a “wazk ? 4 haz da 'wazk bin ‘finift ? 
‘ort wi tu av “tould im? 6 ‘ort i tu av bin ’tould? 
iz i 'weiin dam ’keofli? 7 2 Sei bitin 'keafli “weid ? 


Negative. 


When the active sentence contains a negative or near-negative 
subject this is of course lost in the passive, and the negation must 
be introduced in some other way. This is usually effected by using 
a negative finite or a negative or near-negative adverb. 

If the active sentence has a negative object this automatically 
becomes the negative subject of the passive and no further change 
is necessary, but when partitives or semi-pronouns compounded 
with them are used adjustments may have to be made, as in the 
first example below. 

If the active sentence contains a negative or near-negative adverb 
no adjustment is necessary. 


Negative Finite > Negative Subject, or No Change. 


AP. 
wi 'havnt ‘teikan ‘eni. 4 ‘nan av bin \teikan. 
dei 'wa:nt \helpin im. 8 hi 'woznt bizin \helpt. 
Negative Subject > Negative Adverb or New Negative Subject. 
AP 
'naBin Yfraitnd im. 2 hi waz 'neva “fraitnd. 
'ha:dli “eniwan kan ‘murv it. 3 it kan 'hazdli bi ‘mu:vd. 
'NOUWAN Z ‘WAN eni ,,praiziz. 4 ‘nou ‘praiziz ov bin ,wan. 
Negative Object > Negative Subject. 
IN es Ne 
dei ,sed 'ha:dli \eni@in. 2 'ha:dli .eni9in waz ,sed. 
wi a 'telin ‘noubodi. i! ‘noubodi z ,bizin ,tould. 
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Negative Adverb—No Change in Vechicle of Negation. 


A>P 
wan 'hardli ‘eva ‘sizz im. 1 hi z 'hardli ‘eva ‘sizn. 
wi v 'neva “hard av it. 4 it s 'neva bin ‘hard ov. 


Interrogative Negative. 

The changes in vehicles of negation shown above are also to be 
found in the interrogative-negative, as can be seen from some of 
the following unclassified examples. 


iN Seale 
daz “naGin sa praiz ju? 1 @ ju “neva sa praizd? 
‘didnt dei ’nizd it? 2 'woznt it ‘ni:did ? 
mast wi 'tel ‘noubodi ? 3 mast ‘noubodi bi ‘tould? 
'havnt dei ’si:n as? 4. ‘havnt wi bin ‘sizn? 
"hadnt fi ‘saind it? 5 "hadnt it bin ’saind? 
'fudnt wi av “poustid it? 6 'fudnt it av bin “poustid ? 
iz 'noubodi ’wotfin a:? ic ‘iznt fi ‘bitin “wotft? 
wa dei 'duzin “nou ’wark? 8 waz 'nou’wark ‘bizin ‘dan? 


WORD ORDER IN PREDICATES 


372 Objects and adverbials. It is a general rule of English 
syntax that if a verb is followed by an object and an adverbial, 
the former must precede the latter except in a few cases where 
there are special reasons for reversing the order. This is a rule 
that gives a great deal of trouble to foreign students of English, 
because in a number of languages the practice is the exact opposite. 
The following are typical of incorrect constructions often used by 
such students: 

d ju 'laik “beta di’ada wan? wi 'krost ‘tu: ‘sun da rive. 
'stadi ‘keafli dis ,lesn. hi 'spizks ‘fluantli frentf. 
dei 'spred Oru aut da “kantri dea 'langwid3 end \kastemz. 

The accepted word order in these cases is: 

d ju 'laik di “Ada wan ‘beta? wi 'krost da ‘riva ‘tu: ‘suin. 
'stadi dis ‘lesn \keofli. hi 'spizks ‘frentf fluantli. 
dei 'spred deo ‘langwidz and “kastemz Oru'aut da \kantri. 


373 Indirect objects and prepositional objects. When an 
adverbial phrase introduced by tu or fo:* follows a direct object 
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in order to indicate the person or thing for whose sake the action 
is performed, this adverbial phrase is often referred to as a 
‘‘prepositional object’. Examples: 


ai | 'bai a ‘buk fa da _,boi. wi 'sent sm ‘flauaz te jo: ,mada. 


This ‘‘prepositional object’? may be placed between the specific 
verbal and its direct object, provided the preposition is omitted. 
It is then known as an indirect object, and the structure has the 
form : Subject + verb + indirect object + direct object. Examples: 


ai | 'bai da ‘boi a ‘buk. wi 'sent jo: “mada sm “flauez. 


It might be less confusing, while retaining the term ‘‘indirect 
object’’, to refrain from using the expression ‘‘prepositional object”’ 
and to refer to this feature as an adverbial of movement, direction, 
motive, cause, or whatever other semantic function it may perform 
for the verb with which it happens to be used. This would serve 
to maintain a clearer distinction between the two structures, which 
are often confused by foreign students. This step would seem to 
be justified by the fact that the adverbial may be placed for 
emphasis (or for contrast with some other recipient) before the 
subject, a position that is admissible for adverbials but distinctly 
unusual for objects. Examples: 


fo da “boi ai | 'bai a ‘buk. — ta jo: “mada wi 'sent sm “flauez. 


374 Choice of structures. The verbs involved in these struc- 
tures indicating that an action is performed for the sake of some 
person or thing fall into three classes: 

a. Verbs requiring the indirect object. 
b. Verbs admitting either structure. 
c. Verbs rejecting the indirect object. 

The largest of these classes is Class b, where the speaker is given 
an option between the two structures. With these verbs it is 
usual to give the first position to whichever object is shorter or 
weaker, thus: 

Indirect Object: Adverbial Phrase: 

ai 'geiv im da \buk. ai 'geiv it ta \dgon. 
ai 'geiv dzon 6a \buk. or ai 'geiv da ‘buk ta \dzon. 
ai 'geiv dgon de 'red \buk. ai 'geiv da ‘buk ta mai fa:da. 


These three classes of verbs will now be considered in detail. 
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375 Verbs requiring the indirect object. The following are 
the most important of the few verbs with which the indirect object 
must be used: 


tel a:sk alau tfardz envi 
Examples: 
'tel mi da .tru:8. dei | 'tfardg as 9 \,paund. 
wi v a'laud im Ori:. ai 'a:skt ju a \kwestfn. 


hi 'enviz ju jo: 'lavli .gazdn. 


376 Verbs admitting either structure. While the rule given 
in §374 regarding the choice between the two structures is of general 
application, exceptions are made, very often for the purpose of 
emphasizing either the person or the thing involved. The examples 
in this paragraph will therefore be given in both structures. 

These verbs may be divided into three classes: those after which 
the adverbial phrase is introduced by tu, those after which fo:* is 
used, and those after which either can be used—usually with a 
slightly different meaning. 

Since verbs may be followed by all sorts of adverbial phrases, 
some of which will obviously be introduced by one of the two 
prepositions under discussion here, it is clearly necessary to apply 
a test before admitting verbs to these classes. The test here 
applied is whether the adverbial phrase is convertible into an 
indirect object. 


Adverbial introduced by tu 


ou pei @rou hand ties 

fou giv dizl send poust 

sel pais ofa* lend rekamend 
Indirect + Direct Objects : Direct Object +- Adverbial: 

fi 'ouz Sevriwan ,mani. fi 'ouz “mani tu ‘evriwan. 

fl ai 'giv “Sem ‘sam? §| ai 'giv “sam ta “dam? 

hi 'sould mi iz haus. hi 'sould iz “haus ta ‘mi:. 

ju mast ‘ofer im ,wan. ju mast 'ofa ‘wan ta ‘him. 

ai | end ju da ,buk. ai | 'lend da ‘buk ta Yjur. 

wi | 'tiztf di ‘Adaz ,dat. wi | 'tixtf “Sat to di ‘Adez. 
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Adverbial introduced by etther tu or fo:* 


ri:d rait liv 
Indivect + Direct Objects: 

'rizd mi Oi \arnsa. 

ai v 'ritn dam a \leta. 

hi 'left mi iz \haus. 

hi 'left mi a \nout. 

‘sin Sm 2 \son. 

ai v 'bro:t ju a \preznt. 

‘brin mi it. 

wi | 'teik Sm sm .toiz. 


Adverbial introduced by fo: 


bai get seiv 
du: wei spel 


sin brin teik 


Direct Object + Adverbial: 


'ri:d di \ainsa fa (ta) mi. 

ai v 'ritn a \leta ta (fa) dam. 
hi ‘left iz “haus ta ‘mi:. 

hi 'left 9 \nout fo: mi. 

'sin @ son fo: (ta) dm. 

ai v 'bro:t a \preznt ,fo: ju. 
'brin it te ‘mi: 

wi | 'teik sm \toiz ta (fe) Sm. 


meik grou 
bild gado* 


faind 
pripea* 


The indirect object structure is probably more common with 
the verbs on the first line than with those on the second, though 
there is the very common expression ‘du: mi a feiva. 


Indirect + Direct Objects : 
‘didnt ju ‘bai “mi: eni? 
fi mas 'gada ‘Sem jsam. 
ai m 'meikin ju sm ‘ti:. 
dei v ‘faund ju a‘nads. 
ai | 'get ju wot ai Ykan. 
'dount ‘wei mi eni “ti:. 
wil ju ‘spel mi ‘Sat ‘wa:d? 
pri'pea dam a ‘gud \mitl. 


Direct Object +- Adverbial : 


‘didnt ju ‘bai eni fa “mi: ? 

Ji mas 'gada ‘sam fa YSem. 
ai m 'meikin sm \ti: ,for ju. 
dei v 'faund a‘nada fo: ju. 
ai | 'get wot ai ‘kan fo: ju. 
'dount ‘wei eni 'ti: fa Ymit. 
wil ju “spel ‘Sat ‘ward fa mi? 
pri'pear a ‘gud \mi:l fa dam. 


377 Verbs rejecting indirect objects. There are, of course, 
large numbers of transitive verbs which may be modified by 
adverbial phrases introduced by tu or fo:* but which do not admit 
the conversion of the adverbial into an indirect object. As the 
equivalents in some languages of certain of these verbs do take 
indirect objects, students are prone to use inadmissible structures 
in English, and should take particular note of the following : 


sei spitk sadzest oupan  diskraib 
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Sentence Structure 378, 379 


Correct usage with these verbs is: 


‘dount ,sei dat tu im o,gein. 

'wai ‘dount ju 'spi:k ‘inglif ta mi? 

ai | sa'dzest an iks tfeindy ta dam. 

J] ai 'oupan dis ‘leta fa ju? 

ai 'kudnt dis‘kraib da sizn ta ju. 

kan ju iks'plein da ‘mi:nin av dis “sentans ta mi? 


In the case of the verb tu intradju:s, referring to two persons, 
while either may be the direct object, neither may be made an 
indirect object, and the person not named as the direct object 
must be brought in by means of an adverbial phrase: 

‘intra dju:s jo: frend ta mi. or 
'jntra‘djuzs mi ta jo: frend. 


WORD ORDER IN THE PASSIVE 


378 Choice of two structures. When verbs such as those con- 
sidered in §§373-7 are used in the passive they again fall into 
three classes: 

a. The indirect object must be used as the subject of the passive. 

b. Either object may be used as the subject of the passive. 

c. The direct object must be used as the subject of the passive. 


In Classes a and c there are a few verbs that do not always follow 
the rule, but these exceptions are not important. In Class 6 the 
indirect object of the active voice is usually preferred as the subject 
of the passive, since it gives a smoother structure. This sentence 
pattern is a source of some trouble to certain foreign students 
of English. 


379 Indirect object must become the subject. The most im- 
portant verbs belonging to this class are: 


tel ask dlau tfardz envi 
Examples: 
ai mas bi 'tould da ‘tru:6. wi J| bi 'tfardgd o Ypaund. 
ju wer larskt a ‘kwestfn. ju ar 'envid jo: ‘gud ‘teist. 


hi z bin o‘laud \ Ori: av dam. 
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380, 38] Sentence Structure 


380 Either object may become the subject. In the case of 
verbs that admit either object of the active voice as subject of 
the passive certain preferences are observable. At times the choice 
is determined by semantic factors. 


With the following verbs the indirect object is often preferred: 


fou pei di:! hand titi 
sel giv lizv lend ofa* 
Indirect Object as Subject : Direct Object as Subject : 

hi waz ‘peid i,naf. i'naf woz Ypeid tu im. 
ju fl bi 'givn moa. ‘mo: f| bi ,givn ta ju. 
Ji z bin 'handid a: \tikit. ha 'tikit s bin Vhandid tu a. 
ai ‘mei bi left a ‘fo:t{n. 2 ‘fo:t{n .mei bi left ta mi. 
dei a bitin ‘ofad ,help. ‘help s bitin Yofad ta dam. 


With the following verbs the direct object is often preferred: 


ou get rizd send faind 
du: bai seiv brin rekomend 
Direct Object as Subject : Indirect Object as Subject : 
2 ‘lot iz ,oud ta dam. dei ar 'oud a ‘ot. 
'WAn Z bitin ‘bo:t far as. wi 2 bitin ‘bort wan. 
sm ‘spa z bin ,seivd fa ju. ju v bin 'seivd sam “trabl. 
2 'nout f| bi sent ta ha. fi J] bi 'sent 9 \nout. 


2 'dgob z bin faund far im. hi z bin 'faund 9 \dzob. 


381 Direct object becomes the subject. When the direct 
object of the active voice is used as the subject in the passive the 
other person or thing involved must be introduced in an adverbial 
phrase beginning with either tu or fo:*, The following are typical 
verbs with which this structure is used 


sei pais spitk poust sadzest 
wei meik teik Oupen diskraib 
sin spel rait gadea* iksplein 
bild 8rou grou pripea* intradjuzs 
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Sentence Structure 381 


Examples: 
Pl jo: 'leta z ‘pazst tu ‘as far vakJn. 
ig di 'aplz a ‘weid fa ju in saks. 
P2 'is “haus waz 'bilt ‘spefli forr as. 
P2 da 'do: waz ‘oupend fa dam bai @ \saivnt. 
P3 de 'leter | bi ‘ritn ta ‘mi:. 
P3 '‘na®in mas bi “sed ta dam. 
P4 2 'paund av te martuz ez bin ‘weid fa ju. 
P4 'at ‘wa:d z bin 'spelt fa ju o:l‘redi. 
P5 jo: 'plan ad bin sa‘dzestid te da ‘manidza. 
P5 3a 'man ad o:l'redi bin dis‘kraibd ta mi. 
P6 Sa 'peipez | av bin ‘poustid ta ju bai ,nau. 
P6 Sa 'pars| “mast ov bin ‘teiken ta jorr ‘aint. 
Pa Sa 'difikltiz a bitin iks’pleind ta jor ‘sista. 
Pi sm ‘greips a bitin ,gaded fo: ju. 
P8 waz a ‘sup bitin ‘meid fa jo: ‘made? 


The treatment of the verb tu intredju:s when referring to two 
persons is similar to that described for the active voice in §377. 


jo: 'kazn fad av bin ‘intra djurst te di ‘adaz. 
3i 'adez fad av bin ‘intra djuist ta jo: ‘kAzn. 
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References are to paragraphs 


Ability, opportunity, permission, 
possibility, 185 

Accomplishment, aspect of, 207, 
211; modal direct of, 214; 
modal perfect of, 217; past 
direct of, 213; past perfect of, 
216; present direct of, 212; 
present perfect of, 215 

Accusative and infinitive, 234 

Active and passive, 370; to pas- 
sive, conversion from, 371; 
voice, 206 

Activity, aspect of, 207, 218; 
modal direct of, 221; modal 
perfect of, 224; past direct of, 
220; past perfect of, 223; 
present direct of, 219; present 
perfect of, 222 

Adjectival article-analogues, 80— 
82; conjunctives, 318, 320; 
demonstratives, 72; interroga- 
tives, 315; numericals, 88-90; 
ordinals, 93-94, partitives, 75— 
77; phrases, 292; possessives, 
71; quantitatives, 84-86; rela- 
tives, 327 

Adjectives, active participial, 
102; as complements, 122; as 
noun qualifiers, 120; compara- 
tive of equality of, 109; com- 
parative of inferiority of, 110; 
comparative of superiority of, 
108; comparison of, 108-115; 
comparison of disyllabic, 115; 
comparison of monosyllabic, 
114; compound active partici- 
pial, 104; compound passive 
participial, 107; definition of, 
99; forming pronominals from, 
121; front position of, 117; 
functions of, 120-123; in rear 
position, attributive, 118; in 


rear position, predicative, 119; 
inflexional comparison of, 113- 
115; modification of, 116; 
non-inflexional comparison of, 
108; possessive—see adjectival 
possessives; proper, 100; quali- 
fying nouns, 59; superlative of 
inferiority of, 112; superlative 
of superiority of, 111; used as 
nouns, 51, 54, 123 

Adverbial clauses, general, 311; 
of comparison, 309; of con- 
cession, 306; of condition, 302; 
of degree, 308; of effect, 304; 
of manner, 299; of motive, 
303; of place, 300; of propor- 
tion, 307; of reservation, 305; 
of time, 301 


Adverbial conjunctives, 318, 
320; interrogatives, 313, 316; 
particles, 279; phrases, 291; 
relatives, 324 


Adverbials, list of, 263; objects 
and, 372 


Adverbs as essential components, 
288; as incidental components, 
287; catalogue of, 261-263; 
classification by footing in the 
sentence, 286-288; classifica- 
tion by function, 272-279; 
classification by meaning, 264- 
271; classification by position, 
280-285; comparison of, 259; 
functional limitations of, 272; 
functions of, 260, 286; groups 
of, 264; inversion after initial, 
357; miscellaneous, 271; modi- 
fying adjectives, etc., 274; 
modifying nouns, etc., 275; 
modifying sentences, etc., 276; 
modifying verbs, etc., 273; 
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occupying miscellaneous posi- 
tions, 285; of affirmation, 
probability and negation, 270; 
of degree, quantity and pre- 
cision, 269; of frequency, 268; 
of manner, 265; of place, 
direction and distance, 266: of 
time and duration, 267; placed 
after the object, 283; placed 
before an adjective, 284: 
placed before the subject, 280; 
placed between finite and 
verbal, 282; that may be sen- 
tences, 277; used as comple- 
ments, 278; varieties of, 258 


Advisability (had beta), 229; 
(o:t tu), 197 

Affirmation, etc., 339-341 

Affirmative, anomalous, 337; 


conjugation, 148, 332; contra- 
diction in the, 341; partitive, 
the, 75; variations in the, 339 
Affricates, 3 
Alternative questions, 342, 350 
Analysis of structures, 338-363; 
of the tense system, 205-209 
Anomalous affirmative, 337; con- 
jugation, the, 336; interroga- 
tive, 349; interrogative-nega- 
tive, 363; negative, 356 
Apologies, intonation of, 41, 44 
Article, the absolute, 74; the 
definite, 73, 74; the indefinite, 
NS 274 
Article-analogues, 79-82: defini- 
tion of, 79; denoting duality, 
80; denoting selection, 82; 
denoting totality, 81 
Articles, forms of the, 73; table 
of the, 78; use of the, 74 
Aspect, definition Off 207° ot 
accomplishment, 211; of 
activity, 218 
Aspects, limitations on the, 210 
Assimilation, 13 


Body, 33, 36 


Index 


Case after ez and dan, 310: of 
pronouns, 69; the genitive, 
52, 55-57 

Catalogue of adverbs, 261-263 

Causative get and hav, 230 

Choice of structures with two 
objects, 374 

Classification of adverbs, 260- 
264 

Clauses, defining and non-defin- 
ing, 322; introduced by Sat, 
232; introduced by conjunc- 
tives, 232 

Clear and dark |, 7 

Collectives, 90 

Collocations of bou6, 96; of els, 
67; of evri, 97; of o:!, 96; of 
sAtf, 98; of ada, 95, 97: of 
nouns, 50 

Comparison of adjectives, 108— 
115; of adverbs, 259 

Compound infinitives, 177, 239; 
nouns, 50; participles, 239; 
tunes, 46 

Conditional clauses, modals in, 
179; perfect tenses, 173; ten- 
ses, 173 

Conjugating finites, 146; verbals, 
use of the, 147; verbs, 124, 
146-147; verbs, formal classi- 
fication of, 146-147 

Conjugation, affirmative, 148, 
332; emphatic affirmative, 
152; interrogative, 149, 333; 
interrogative-negative, 151, 
335; negative, 150, 334 

Conjugators, the, 124, 126, 146— 
204; table of the, 146: see also 
finites and verbals 

Conjunction, the general (dat), 
Seb 


Conjunctions, co-ordinating, 
296; correlative, 296 ESUb=a 
ordinating, 297-310; subordi- 
nating, classification of, 297 
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Index 


Conjunctives in substitution 
tables, 320; the general, 319; 
the particular, 318 

Connectives, classification of, 
295 

Consonant modifications, vari- 
ous, 7-13; sounds, 3 

Consonants, devoicing of voiced, 
13; elision of, 12; syllabic, 6 

Containers, 85, 90 

Contradiction in the affirmative, 
341 

Contrary implication, 189 

Conversion from active to pas- 
sive, 371 

Co-ordinating conjunctions, 
forms and functions of, 296 

Correlative conjunctions, 296 

Countables and Uncountables, 
62 


Danke 

Defining clauses, 322 

Degrees of negation, 364; uses 
of, 365 

Demonstratives, adjectival and 
pronominal, 72; table of, 78 

Determiners, classification of, 
65; definition of, 64; denoting 
duality, 80; denoting selection, 
82: denoting totality, 81; fully 
affirmative, 364-365; fully 
negative, 364-365; indefinite, 
364-365; partially affirmative, 
364-365; partially negative, 
364-365; qualifying nouns, 59; 
the ten classes of, 64-65 

Devoicing of voiced consonants, 
13 

Diphthongs, centring, 4; falling, 4 

Direct and indirect objects, 374; 
object as subject of the pas- 
sive, 381; tenses, function of, 
208 

Double negatives, 369 

Dual function words, 51 


Elision of consonants, 12; of 
vowels, 12 

Elisions and assimilations in 
modals, 204; in temporals, 172 

Emphasis in the affirmative, 340 

Emphatic affirmative conjuga- 
tion, 152; general questions, 
343; special questions, 347; 
possessives, 71; pronouns, 70 

English consonant sounds, 3; 
vowel sounds, 4 

Equivalents of quantitatives and 
numericals, 91 

Exclamations, 330; intonation of, 
41-43 

Expanded pronouns, 70 


Farewells, 41; special tune for, 45 

Finites, 125; conjugating, 126, 
146; specific, 126, 130; see also 
temporals and modals 

Footing of adverbs in the sen- 
tence, 286-288 

Fricative r, 8 

Fricatives, the, 3 

Future perfect tenses, 173; ten- 
ses, 173 


General questions, 342; em- 
phatic, 343; rhetorical, 344 
Genitive inflexion, 55; theory 
of the, 57; uses of the, 56 

Gerund after tu, 293 

Gerunds, 256 

Grammatical functions of ad- 
verbs, 272-279 

Group verbs, 129 


Half-gerunds, 257 

Head, 33, 35 

Hypothesis, expression of, 164 

Hypothetical present or future, 
213-214, 220; past, 216-217, 
223; past or present, 217, 224 
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Imperative, forms of the, Zao) 
emphatic, 237; negative, 238: 
oblique, 235; passive, 236-238: 
unemphatic, 236; using ju:, 
236, 238 

Indefinite partitive, the, 76 

Independent relative, the, 323 

Indirect object as subject of 
the passive, 379-380; objects, 
verbs rejecting, 377; objects, 
verbs requiring, 375 

Inference, 188 

Infinitive phrases, 232 

Infinitives’ after conjunctives, 
249; after normal subjects, 
247-250; after precursory sub- 
jects, 242-246: as adverbials 
of purpose, 250; as objects of 
verbs, 247; as predicates, 248 ‘ 
as subjects of verbs, 241: 
compound, 177; in elliptical 
structures, 251; negative, 177 : 
table of, 239; uses of, 240; 
with adjective complements, 
244; with noun complements, 
245; with transitive verbs, 243; 
with verbs of complete predi- 
cation, 242 

Ing-form, the, 131; after con- 
junctions, 312: asa noun, 253 

Initial adverbs, inversion after, 
357 

Interjections, 329 

Interrogation, 342-350; 
tive, 358-363 

Interrogative, anomalous, 349; 
conjugation, 149, 333: word as 
adverb, 345, 347-348: word 
as object, 345, 347-348, 361: 
word as subject, 347-348, 360 

Interrogative-negative conjuga- 
tion, 151, 335 

Interrogatives, adjectival, 315; 
adverbial, 316; characteristics 
of the, 313; pronominal, 314; 
with evar and els, 317 

Intonation, 28: factors in, 20-30 


nega- 


Index 


Inversion after initial adverbs, 
357 

IPA transcription, simplified, 2 

Irregular plurals of nouns, 54; 
verbs, lists of, 134-138 


Kinds of question, 342; of specific 
verb, 205 


Lateral, 3 

Lists: adverbs, 262; adverbials, 
263; conjugators, 146-147: 
consonant sounds, 3; disyllabic 
adjectives, 115; incomplete 
plosions, 11; irregular verbs, 
134-138; modal finites, 180; 
monosyllabic adjectives, 114; 
phonetic symbols, 3, 4; prepo- 
sitions, 289: regular verbs, 
140-145; temporal finites, 154; 
tenses, 209; tonetic stress 
marks, 31; specific verbals, 
239; verbs seldom expressing 
activity, 210; vowel sounds, 4 

l-phoneme, the, 7 


Meanings of the modals, 180— 
190; of fal and wil, 183-184 

Measures, weights and, 85, 90 

Modal finites, 126, 146; the three 
groups of, 173 

Modal tenses, the Six a7] 

Modals, 126, 146, 174-204; alter- 
native meanings of the, 181; 
elisions and assimilations of 
the, 204; forms of the, 191- 
204; grammar of the, 173-179; 
grammatical functions of the, 
174; in conditional clauses, 
179; meanings of the, 180- 
190; ordinary meanings of the, 
180; strong, weak and con- 
tracted forms, 191; with com- 
pound infinitives, 178: dea— 
deant, 199; kan—kaint, 194; 
kud—kudnt, 202; = mait— 
maitnt, 203; mei—meint—mei 
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Index 


not, 195; mast and its oppo- 
sites, 196; nizd—ni:dnt, 198; 
o:t—oitnt, 197; fal—faint, 
193; fud—fudnt, 201; wil— 
wount, 192; wud—wudnt, 200 


Nasals, list of, 3 

Negation, 351-357; byways of, 
364-369; choice of, 366; de- 
grees of, 364; in general 
questions, 358; in special ques- 
tions, 359-363; in the adver- 
bial, 360-361, 363; in the agent, 
360, 362; in the complement, 
363; in the finite, 360-362; in 
the object, 360, 362-363; in 
the subject, 361-362; vehicles 
Olool 

Negative adverbials, 355-356, 
358; agent in the passive, 358; 
anomalous, 356; complements, 
354, 356, 358; conjugation, 
150, 334; infinitives, 367; in- 
terrogation, 358-363; objects, 
353, 356, 358; participles, 368; 
partitive, 77; subjects, 352, 
356, 358 

Negatives, double, 369 

Non-defining clauses, 322 

Noun, qualifiers following the, 
60; qualifiers preceding the, 59 

Nouns, abstract, 61; collective, 
61; compound, 50; countable 
and uncountable, 62; formal 
classification of, 48-51; gene- 
tive inflexion of, 55; gram- 
matical functions of, 63; indi- 
vidual, 61; inflexions of, 52-57; 
irregular plurals of, 54; logical 
categories of, 61; logical classi- 
fication of, 61-63; material, 
61; plural inflexion of, 53; 
position of qualifiers of, lifes 
preceded by qualifiers, 59; 
proper, 61; qualification of, 
58-60; qualified by infinitives, 


60; qualified by nouns in appo- 
sition, 60; qualified by post- 
positional adjectives, 60; quali- 
fied by prepositional phrases, 
60; qualified by relative 
clauses, 60; qualifiers follow- 
ing, 60; qualifiers preceding, 
59; simple and derivative, 
49: used as verbs, 51, 128; 
uses of the genitive of, 56; 
varieties of, 48 

Nuclear incidence, 40 

Nucleus, 32-33, 37; divided, 38 

Numbers, cardinal, 88; ordinal, 
93 

Numericals adding ov, 90; 
equivalents of, 91; function 
of, 87; indicating degree, 90; 
not adding ov, 89 


Object, direct, 374-380; indirect, 
373-380; prepositional, 373 
Objects and adverbials, 372; 

direct and indirect, 374; in- 
direct and prepositional, 373 
Obligation and the future, 184; 
and exemption, 187; (hav tu), 
156 
One-word verbs, 128 
Opportunity, 185 
Ordinals, general list of, 93; uses 
of the, 94 


Participial phrases, 232, 254 

Participials, 101; active, 102; 
compound active, 104; com- 
pound passive, 107; negative 
active, 103; negative passive, 
106; passive, 105 

Participles, 125-126, 130, 132; 
in absolute constructions, 255; 
negative, 239; qualifying 
nouns, 59; table of, 239; uses 
of, 252 

Partitive, the affirmative (sam), 
75; the indefinite (eni), 76; the 
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negative (nou, nan), 77; units, 
6 


Partitives, 65, 75-78: table of 
the, 78 

Parts of speech, classification of 
the, 47 

Passive, use of the, 370; conver- 
sion from active to, 371 ; voice, 
206; word order in the, 378— 
381 

Perfect tenses, function of the, 
208 

Permission, possibility, 185; pro- 
hibition; 187 

Personal pronouns, 69 

Phoneme, the I, 7; the r, 8 

Phonemes, the English, 1 

Phonetic symbols for consonants, 
3; for vowels, 4; miscellaneous, 
5-6 

Phonetic transcription, 2 

Pitch, 22 

Pleading and reproach, 186 

Plosion, incomplete, 11; lateral, 
10; nasal, 9 

Plosives, list of, 3 

Plural inflexion of nouns, 53-54 

Plurals of nouns, irregular, 54; 
regular, 53 

Position of adverbs, 280-285 

Possession (hav), 156 

Possessive adjectives, sce adjec- 
tival possessives; nouns quali- 
fying nouns, 59 

Possessives, adjectival, 71; des- 
cription of, 71; emphatic, 71; 
pronominal, 71 

Possibility, 185 

Precursory dea, 231, 234, 246, 
256; it, 232, 234, 243-245, 
247, 256, 257 

Predicates, word order i. 372= 
377 

Preference, (wud ra:da), 228 

Prehead, 33-34 

Prepositional 


objects, 373; 


Index 


phrases, adjectival, 292: 
phrases adverbial, 291 

Prepositions, form and meaning 
of, 289; function of, 290; posi- 
tion of, 294; verbal nouns 
after, 293 

Prominence, 23 

Pronominal article-analogues, 
80-82; conjunctives, 318, 320; 
demonstratives, 72: interroga- 
tives, 314; numericals, 87-90; 
ordinals, 93-94; partitives, 75— 
77; possessives, 71; quantita- 
tives, 83-85; relatives, 324 

Pronouns as subject-comple- 
ments, 69; definition of, 68; 
emphatic, 68, 70; expanded, 
70; nominative, 69; oblique, 
69; personal, 69; possessive, 
see pronominal possessives;: 
reciprocal, 95; reflexive, 68, 
70; second person, 68; weak 
forms of, 15, 69 

Pronunciation, 1-46, 
points in, 7-13 


special 


Qualification of nouns, 58-60 

Qualifier, position of, 58 

Qualifiers, following the noun, 
60; preceding the noun, 59 

Quantitatives adding ov, 85: 
equivalents of, 91; function of 
the, 83; indicating degree, 85; 
not adding ov, 84 

Question, kinds of, 342 

Questions, alternative, 342, 350; 
alternative special, 350 ; anom- 
alous, 349; emphatic general, 
343; emphatic special, 347, 
349; general, 342: intonation 
of, 41, 42, 43: rhetorical 
general, 344; rhetorical special, 
348; special, 342, 345 ; special 
with statement structure, 346 


Regular verbs, lists of, 140-145 
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Index 


Relative, the comparative (ez), 
326; the independent (wot), 
323 

Relatives, adjectival, 327; adver- 
bial, 328; choice of pronominal, 
325; function of, 321; pro- 
nominal, 324 

Restricted use of matf and meni, 
92 

Rhetorical general questions, 
344; special questions, 348 

Rhythm, 26 


Salutations, intonation of, 41, 43, 
45 

Semi-pronouns, 
pound, 67 

Semi-vocalic r, 8 

Semi-vowels, the, 3 

Sentence-pattern formula, 331 

Sentence-patterns, variant, 338 

Sentence stress, 27 

Simple tenses, 208 

Sounds, consonant, 3; vowel, 4 

Special questions, 342, 345-349; 
alternative, 350; emphatic, 
347, 349; negation in, 359-363; 
rhetorical, 348-349; with state- 
ments structure, 346 

Special structures, 228-234; 
accusative and infinitive, 234; 
causative get and hav, 230; 
had beta, 229; precursory dea, 
231; precursory it, 232; sub- 
junctive substitute (Jud), 233; 
wud ra:de, 228 

Special weak forms of modals, 
204; of temporals, 172 

Specific finites, 126 

Specific verbals, 239-257; forms 
of the, 239 

Specific verbs, 124, 171455 
classification of irregularities, 
133; expressing postures, 210; 
expressing mental states, 210; 


65-66; com- 


formal classification of, 127- 
145; inflexions of, 130; intran- 
sitive, 205; past participle of, 
132; past tense of, 132; regular 
and irregular forms of, 132; 
resembling modals 190; simple 
and derivative, 127; the ing- 
form of, 131; the s-form of, 
132; transitive, 205 

Statements, intonation of, 41, 
43-44, 46 

Static tones, 29 

Stress, 21; kinetic, 22-25; level, 
22; marks, tonetic, 31; mov- 
ing, 22; multiple word, 25-26; 
sentence, 27; static, 22-23, 25; 
word, 24 

Structures, analysis of, 338-363; 
choice of, 374; special, 228-234 

Subjunctive substitute (fud), 233 

Subordinate clauses, tenses in, 
298 

Subordinating conjunctions, 297— 
312 

Substitution tables, 320 

Syllabic consonants, 6 

Symbols, miscellaneous, 6; 
phonetic, 2-6; tonetic, 31 


Tables: articles, 78; connectives, 
295; demonstratives, 78; in- 
finitives, 177; noun categories, 
61; partitives, 78; possessives, 
71; pronouns, 68; specific 
verbals, 130; substitution, 320; 
tense structures, affirmative, 
332; tense structures, anom- 
alous affirmative, 337; tense 
structures, interrogative, 333; 
tense structures, interrogative- 
negative, 335; tense structures, 
negative, 334; verb forms, 126, 
131; weak forms, 15-19 

Tag questions, 226; statements, 
227 

Tags, nature of, 225 
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Tail, 33, 39; low level, 39; rising, 
39 

Tapped r, 8 

Temporal finites, 126, 146, 154, 
159-172 


Temporals, elisions and assimi- 
lations of the, 172; forms of 
the, 159; am—a:nt, 160; a:— 
arnt, 162; did—didnt, 170; 
du:—dount, 168; daz—daznt, 
169; had—hadnt, 167; haz— 
haznt, 166; hav—havnt, 165; 
iz—iznt, 161; ju:st—juisnt, 
171; wa—wearnt, 164; woz— 
woznt, 163; grammar of the, 
154-158; list of the, 154; weak 
forms of the, 159 

Tense, 209; nomenclature, 173; 
structure, rules of, 153: 
system, aspect, 207; system, 
voice, 206 

Tenses, direct or simple, 208- 
209; in subordinate clauses, 
298; list of, 209; modal, 176; 
modal with compound infini- 
tives, 178; names of, 209; of 
accomplishment, 211-217; of 
accomplishment, modal direct, 
214; of accomplishment, modal 
perfect, 217; of accomplish- 
ment, past direct, 213; of 
accomplishment, past perfect, 
216; of accomplishment, pre- 
sent direct, 212; of accom- 
plishment, present perfect, 
215; of activity, 218-224: of 
activity, modal direct, 221: 
of activity, modal perfect, 
224; of activity, past direct, 
220; of activity, past perfect, 
223; of activity, present direct, 
219; of activity, present per- 
fect, 222; perfect, 208-209 

Time reference, 208 

Tones, kinetic, 30; nuclear, se 
static, 29 
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Tonetic stress-marks, 31 

Tonetics, 20-46; scope, 20 

Transcription, phonetic, 2 

Tune I, rise, 31, 39-42; II, fall, 
39-41, 43; IIT, fall-rise, 38-39, 
44; IV, rise-fall, 31, 37, 39; 
V, rise-fall-rise, 31, 37-39; 
special for farewells, 45 

Tunes, compound, 46; functions 
and meanings, 41-46; nature 
of, 32; simple, 33; table of the, 
41; use of the, 41-46 


Uncountables, abstract, 62; con- 
crete, 62 
Units, partitive, 86 


Variant sentence patterns, 338 

Variations in the affirmative, 339 

Verb conjugation, affirmative, 
148; emphatic affirmative, 152; 
interrogative, 149; interroga- 
tive-negative, 151; negative, 
150; forms, finite, 125; forms, 
verbal, 125; forms, table of, 
126; inflexions, 130; ta bi: as 
non-conjugator, 155; ta du:, 
other uses of the, 157; ta hav, 
other uses of the, 156; ta ju:z, 
other uses of the, 157; the two 
kinds of, 124 

Verbal nouns after prepositions, 
293 

Verbals, 125; compound infini- 
tives, 177; conjugating, 126, 
147; specific, 126, 130 

Verbs admitting alternative 
structures, 376; classes of 
regular, 139; conjugating, see 
conjugating verbs; group, 129; 
historic compounds, 128 cr 
regular, 133-138; of the five 
senses, 175; one-word, 128; 
regular, 139-145; rejecting the 
indirect object, 377; requiring 
the indirect object, 375; the 
s-form of, 132; simple and 
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Index 


derivative, 127; specific, see 
specific verbs; that conjugate 
themselves, 158; used as 
nouns, 128 
Voice, active, 206; passive, 206 
Vowel length, 5 
Vowel sounds, list of, 4 
Vowels, the pure, 4 


Warnings, intonation of, 41, 44 
Weak forms, 14-19; miscel- 
laneous, 19; of conjugators, 


16; of connectives, 18; of 
determiners, 15; of preposi- 
tions, 17; optional, 15-19 
Weakening, 14-19 
Weights and measures, 84, 90 
Willingness and wilfulness, 182; 
and the future, 183 
Will and shall, uses of, 183, 184 
Will, temporal use of, 183 
Word order in predicates, 372— 
377; in the passive, 378-381 
Word stress, 24; multiple, 25 
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